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Doorway to low-cost luxury in Lima, Peru. You don't 
know South America until you've seen its West Coast, 


Pin American. Grace Always 


@ How’s your map 1.Q.? Some maps push con- 
tinents around, but this map shows you where 
South America really is! Almost all of it 
lies east of Miami! That’s why, no matter 
where you live in the U.S.A., the shortest 
way to “B.A.” is via E/ InterAmericano’s route 
straight down the West Coast. 

Choose from 10 flights weekly: Deluxe 
El InterAmericano, daily DC-6, or thrifty 
El Pacifico, DC-6B tourist service. Call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American, 
Panagra’s U. S. Sales Agent. 





WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 


What a powerful difference 


this high-octane gasoline makes/ 


There is nothing more important than 
octane rating when you buy gasoline. 
That’s because the amount of power 
gasoline can deliver depends on octane 
rating. So, no matter what other quali- 
ties you want your fuel to have—be 
doubly sure to get high-octane gasoline. 
And one way to be sure is to look for 
the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on the pump. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
New York 17, N. Y¥, 


Ethyl! Antiknock Ltd., in Conada 
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Only STEEL can.do so many jobs 


Cuts Steel Like Butter! ‘This modern 
flame-cutting equipment, in use at U.S. 
Steel Supply Division warehouses, can 
follow the most complicated patterns ac- 
ely and turn out finished shapes of 
actly as wanted. Many fabri- 
cators of steel products buy their steel 
from U.S. Steel Supply, and have it cut 
to shape before delivery. 


Golden Triangle. Pittsburgh's famous 
business section has had its face lifted 
recently . . . and in the new “Golden 
Triangle” there's still a lot of steel. U.S, 
Steel has fabricated and erected more 
than 34,000 tons of structural steel] for 
new buildings here in less than 2 years. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well, 




















A 42-Foot Car-Bottom Furnace heats big steel 
ingots like this up to forging temperature at 
U.S. Steel’s Homestead Works. But proper 
heating involves a great deal of skill and expe- 
rience on the part of the men who supervise 
the process. And U.S. Steel Forgings Division 
craftsmen are second to none in expertness at 
their various jobs. Many of them learned 
their skill from fathers and grandfathers who 
held the same jobs before them. 
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The Spring's The Thing that gives a 
Trampoline its unique place in the 
world of exercise and entertainment. 
Around the edge of the resilient 
“bouncing” surface, more than 100 
oil-tempered springs, carefully de- 
signed and precisely manufactured 
by U.S. Steel, quietly go about their 
jobs of supplying the ‘‘motive”’ 
power that enables a performer to 
bounce and leap as high as 26 feet 
into the air—to 
saults, 


do double-somer- 
full twists, and other fasci- 
nating feats hitherto impossible. 


A Television Program we hope you view reg- 
ularly is the hour-long, every-other-week 
United States Steel Hour. This TV Show, 
produced by The Theatre Guild, offers the 
best in dramatic entertainment, with stand- 
out performances by favorite stars. The 
scene above is from a production featuring 
Faye Emerson and Robert Preston. Con- 
sult your local newspaper for time and 
station, and join us for the next program. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pas 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE aad CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING, .NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC, « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-B03A 
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Something cool... 
for the choosiest chooser. 


Many a man can fool his public by 
looking cool in summer. But the 
neatest achievement of all is to fee/ 
cool, too! It can be done, quickly 
and easily, in a Silkool tropical by 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. 

Even the choosiest choose a 
Silkool because it’s a twofold tri- 
umph! A Silkool /ooks cool because 
there’s a distinctive sheen and a 
breezy feel to the fabric. It is cool 
because the weave combines just 
the right amount of airy-spun silk 
fibers with just the right amount of 
fine worsted. The luxurious result 
assures a cool reception for top tem- 
peratures. 

As you might expect, aristocratic 
Silkool tropicals are tailored with 
all the care and respect they deserve. 
They’re ready now... to keep every 
well-dressed man’s spirits from sink- 
ing when the mercury soars. 





Something cool... 
with the lady's approval. 
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HOW TO BE 


a COOL 


CUSTOMER 











The terms “‘cool”’ and “customer” 
are not always compatible during 
the summer months... unless 
you’re one of the fortunates who 
can laugh at a heat wave from in- 
side a Silkool tropical suit. 

Light and airy, this distinctive 
summer suit is a handsome com- 
bination of fine worsted with 
princely silk...assuring good 
looks and cool construction. [t's 
tailored, of course, with the tracli- 
tional skill of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx. Consider a Silkool tropical 
suit, and be a cool and comfort- 
able customer. For the address of 
the dealer most convenient to 
you, write Hart Schaffner & Marx, 
Dept. T5, 36 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

SILKOOL ... Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 


Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LXtit 
1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Number 20 
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TIME IS A GIRL’S BEST FRIEND 


. a full two weeks with play! Make the most of every vacation moment by flying Capital Airlines. 
Count on Capital to speed you anywhere from the 
Atlantic to the West, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
— comfortably and economically —with time to spare. 
For 27 years, one of the Nation's leading scheduled airlines Weshiagton, B.C. AIRLINES 
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ONE AFTER ANOTHER 
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A little postage stamp of an 
island green. You've got to be 
straight and long. It’s times like 
this when you're plenty glad 
you've got the Spalding Dor on 
your side. 


Hit one Dor, hit a hundred. 
Every Dor delivers absolutely 
uniform performance . . . the dis- 
tance and accuracy you can 
count on. That’s the big reason 
why more good golfers play 
the Spalding Dor than any 
other ball. 


1 
SPALDING DOT 


DOT 


golf’s precision power ball 


For extra durability with distance play Tor-F Lite. 


The Dot® and Top-Flite® are sold thru golf professionals only. 





LETTERS 


McCarthy & the Army 


Sir 

Your reporting on the McCarthy-Army 
hearings [May 3] was superb. As a Demo- 
crat, I should rejoice at this sordid spectacle 
of Republicans belaboring Republicans. But 
as a loyal American, I cannot in my heart 
find any joy in a fracas which is seriously 
injuring the prestige of the United States, 
and keeping the minds of the people and 
legislators from far more vital affairs 

ALLEN KLEIN 





Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
Sir: 

. . » McCarthy’s blatant disregard for fact, 
for details of courtesy and procedure, for 
authority, for his fellow committeemen, 
high-ranking Government officials and Army 
officers, let alone millions of televiewers, has 
been openly exposed to the American public 
better than ever before .. . 

Joun B. Batitou, M.D. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Sir: 

I wish to express my profound admiration 
for Secretary of the Army Robert Stevens 
He has returned courtesy for discourtesy. He 
has given lucid answers to confused questions 

Above all, he has preserved his good 
temper while dealing with bad temper. 

I don’t see how he did it! 

DorotHy Ross BROWN 
Grosse Ile, Mich. 
Sir: 
. . It is evident that vou have not re- 
covered from the Roosevelt brain wash. It 


| is fortunate for objective truth that the 


majority of the American public are able to 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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“King of Summer Suits 





@ 
(6 IMPORTED 
with 
TURKISH KID MOHAIR 





NATURALLY finer—CORONADO suits 
are woven of nature’s own proven 
fibers . . . Turkish Kid Mohair and 
Australian Worsted. 


Imported CORONADO is _ lustrous, 
shape-retaining and amazingly light 
in weight. “Flex Tailored. New and 
exclusive Summer shades. 


The handsome styling and superb 
tailoring of a CORONADO suit will 
always reflect your discriminating 
good taste. 


Truly fit for a King . . . and you! 


$5950 


Featured by America’s finest clothiers, coast to coast... Write for 
name of nearest store. Fabric imported and tailored exclusively by 
J. SCHOENEMAN, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 





© 1954 J. Schoeneman, Inc, 
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MODEL 444 






The PERFECT desk set for busy 
desks. Pen always ready to write— 
automatically fills itself from giant 
ink fountain every time pen is 
returned to socket. Fountain-base 
needs ink only 4 times a year in 
normal use. 








oe Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 






Fountain-base "ink-locked" against acci- 
dental spillage. Only the pen unlocks the ink. 






(3) Fountain-base holds 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain pen. Won't leak. 
Won't flood. Easy to clean as a saucer. 







Ask your stationer for a demonstration. 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE... HERE'S ALL YOU DO. 


More thon 28 interchangeable point styles 
for personal use or for public counters. 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
‘The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Lid., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE ESTERBROOK FEN COMPANY 


the right point for 
the way you write 
... by number 











watch this investigation first-hand via tele- 
vision, and are not required to depend upon 
your misinterpretation of the event. 

Harotp R. CoLiins 
Gloucester, Mass, 


Sir: 

‘ Truly, the founders of the great 
United States of America must be turning 
in their graves to see to what a low ebb have 
fallen patriotism, honor and dignity 
Please, please, wash the dirty linen in pri- 
vate! Remember the high principles upon 
which your great country was founded. 

CrEcIL YOUNG 
Toronto 


Sir: 
Congratulations on your last edition: no 
mention of Porfirio Rubirosa! 
When will I congratulate you again for 
not mentioning Senator McCarthy? 
GaBRIEL RAMOS 
Managua, Nicaragua 


Oppenheimer & the AEC 
Sir: 


Incorrect statements concerning my rela- 
tions with Dr. Robert Oppenheimer are made 
in Time, April 26. I have known Oppenhei- 
mer well since 1926. I have the highest regard 
for his scientific ability, his patriotism and 
his trustworthiness in all respects. . . 

You were misled by not knowing the back- 
ground of a private and personal letter to my 
wife written by me in 1949. This was 
“leaked” to the press on April 14 by what 
news services called a “reliable source.” 

America’s strength at home and prestige 
abroad is being damaged by dishonest politi- 
cal attacks on our scientists. I have worked 
hard to minimize this damage to national 
security. Under stress of difficult conditions, 
I was led privately to consider doubts about 
Oppenheimer which I never stated publicly, 
which I soon learned were wholly unjustified, 
and which I now publicly repudiate. 

Dean Inge once wrote: 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
As we o'er their pages turn, 

That we, too, may leave behind us 
Letters that we ought to burn, 


E. U. Connon 
Corning, N.Y. 


Sir: 

I have just finished reading your story on 
Oppenheimer. I want to thank you for it. 

I had felt that there must be very involved 
motivation behind the news stories, and now 
I think I understand. 

Contrary to the dearly cherished opinions 
of the public, a man is seldom a hero or a 
bastard. He is something in between, strug- 
gling as you and I with his environment, 
his talents and his conscience 

Wirrrep C. DuNN 
Rowley, Mass. 


Sir: 

. .. I was reminded that during World 
War I, the late Professor Richard Willstatter 
(Nobel Prizewinner in chemistry, 1915) re- 
fused to cooperate with a request by the 
Kaiser for his help in research [on] poison 


| gases, Willstatter refused for ethical reasons, 


but expressed his cooperation to find a better 
gas mask. 

Kurt HEILsut 
Seattle 


Sir: 

Time's smugness toward Physical Scien- 
tist Robert Oppenheimer's “discovery of so- 
ciety” contrasts sharply with its sympathy 
for Social Student Whittaker Chambers, 
Chambers had two social loyalties, and be- 
trayed each once. Perhaps that is the reason 
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O95 4 THE MAN MHATIAN SHIRT 


Open rebellion on the 5:15 


when you're at the office or out on the 


He’s through being hot and uncom- 
fortable after business hours. He's 
wearing the most sensible shirt of the 
times—Manhatian Dress 'N’ PLay. 
The only convertible collar with the 
patented* curvilinear fold line, it’s really 
two shirts in one—a dress shirt with tie 
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town. ..an open collar sportshirt when 
you're relaxing at home or at a bar- 
becue. Comes in as many collar styles, 
fabrics and colors as you could wish for. 
Manhattan Dress "N’ PLAy shirts $3.95 
to $8.95. Silk pongee neckwear $ 


PAT. NO. 2.910.099 





444 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK, WN. ry 








DRESS-N-PLAY 








CHECK ALL THREE 


Ask yourself these 3 questions before you 
buy any air conditioner for your business 


1 1S THE STYLING 
* MODERN? 

G-E Packaged Air Condi- 
tioners are designed to stay 
in style for years...two- 
toned silver-gray finish 
blends with any interior... 
G-E Packaged Air Condi- 
tioners actually look as 
good as they make you feel. 


2 1S IT DURABLE? 

e Here you see one exam- 
ple of G.E.’s durability: the 
famous G-E sealed-in-steel 
refrigerating unit. G.E. her- 
metically seals all three vi- 
tal cooling system parts — 
compressor, condenser and 
motor. Trouble is sealed 
out, long life sealed in! 





3 1S THE WARRANTY 
« COMPLETE? 

Now G.E. dares offer this 
unmatched protection: 
G.E. replaces entire sealed 
cooling system at no cost to 
you (not even-for shipping 
or labor) if required under 
normal use during full 5- 
year warranty period. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Packaged AIR 
CONDITIONERS 


GENERAL 
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CHECK FEATURES OF G-E 
WATER COOLERS, TOO! 


Cool, fresh water always... 


beautiful modern design...G-E 





5-Year Protection Plan...de- 
pendable G-E refrigeration. 





ELECTRIC 





Oppenheimer has pride in himself and Cham- 
bers showed pride only in the agony of his 
repentance. . 

Jim. CONNER 
Fontana, Calif. 
Sir: 

. .. What is there about this mysterious 
creature, and what force is being exerted 
which prevents him from telling the truth? 

Why, in his case, is it “impossible to be com- 
pletely candid?” What is he “uneasy” about 
and what are the “profound new doubts” 
that he possesses? I, too, went to college 
during the period he did. I have probably 

| committed wrongful acts and thought wrong- 
fully, but I never attempted to excuse or 
justify them on the ground that I never 
read newspapers or magazines or listen to 


the radio. . . 
T. H. Tracy 





New York City 
10,000°/, Boost 


Sir 

A decimal point is all-important, but easy 
to lose. By now perhaps hundreds of readers 
have told you that Time lost one in its 
April 26 issue. Under the subhead, “Boost 
for gas,” my copy reads: “As a result, the 
price of gas produced by Panhandle was val- 
ued at only 85¢ a thousand cubic feet, 
about one-tenth of the market price.” .. . 
The “8s5¢" should read “.85¢.” 

R. E, JEFFREY 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


Sir: 
Who pays your gas bill? 
FRANK G. CooLey 
Denver 
§ This month, an inflated copyreader. 
Ep, 


Protestant Architect (Contd.} 
Sir: 

Your cover article of April 19, which de- 
velops the theme of Van Dusen’s “eschato- 
logical” advice to Christians in a Lenten era, 
is disappointing .. . 

If, as Reinhold Niebuhr insists in his writ- 
ings, the events surrounding the “mystery” of 
Christ, the alleged Second Coming, and the 
concept of eternal life, are beyond compre- 
hension, why should we plague our mortal 
minds with the burden of comprehending the 
incomprehensible? . . . 


Leonarp H. McCain, A.USS. 


Sendai, Japan 


Sir: 

These doubting Thomases among the wise- 
acre theologians—do they actually lack the 
faith to believe the inspired Word of God as 
given in the Biblical account of the virgin 
birth of Christ?—even in this day of arti- 
ficial insemination? Or is their attitude more 
akin to that of Pilate, who, for fear of the 
people (public opinion), acquiesced in the 
crucifixion of Christ? To deliberately fail to 
affirm the virgin birth is to deny that Jesus 
is the Son of God... 

FRANCES JOHN 

Abilene, Texas 


Sir: 

Apropos Theologian Van Dusen’s choice of 
which church to serve: his reasons for reject- 
ing the Episcopal Church in favor of the 
Presbyterian aren't very good theology, nor 
correct in their implications. 

Calling Episcopalians nominal Christians is 
like the pot calling the kettle black. How 
many of today’s Presbyterians would be con- 
sidered nominal, if not heretical, by their 
precursor, John Calvin? It is also hard to 
understand how he can call a church which 
runs schools, hospitals, retreat houses, ete., 

| out of all proportion to their small numbers, 
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What is there about Wausau, Wisconsin, that makes it the ideal home 


for one of the world’s most important insurance companies ? 


Employers Mutuals invited the president of The Chicago 


Board of Trade to visit its home town and find out. 


Wausau Story 


by SYLVESTER J. MEYERS, President, Chicago Board of Trade 





“... preventing fires wasn't just talk.”’ Mr. Meyers (left) and Mr. Roehl visit Fire Chief Petzold. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 
"good people to do business with.” 


There’s such a thing as a Wausau personality 
that you don’t have to go to Wausau to 
find. It’s a.way of doing business. You'll 
find it in all our 89 offices throughout the 
country. We have a reputation, born and 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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raised in Wausau, for fairness in giving our 
policyholders all the protection they have 
a right to expect from their insurance— 
and an unexcelled record for prompt claim 
payments. We are one of the world’s larg- 
est writers of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and handle all other 
casualty and fire insurance as well. 








lines of 





+ @n amazing variety 


Mr. Meyers (left) and Allen Abrams, 


AUSAU was lumber country once. 
The big timber has long since 
gone. And Wausau itself might be 


except that its people just 
down when the 


all but gone 
refused 
sawmills went idle. 


to slow 


Allen Abrams, Vice-President of near- 
by Marathon Corporation, gave me an 
example. The expensive softwoods used 
to make their food-packaging materials 
had to be brought in from faraway places. 
Hardwoods, however, were available 
close by. Research met the problem. It 
led to greater use of the hardwoods— 
plus the production of an amazing vari- 
ety of by-products. The Wausau kind 
of people have an unbeatable mixture 
of resourcefulness and stick-to-itiveness. 


Walter Roehl, long-time resident, told 
me that Wausau is the sixth best city in 
the nation, regardless of size, in fire pre- 
vention. The people did this themselves 

decided that preventing fires wasn’t 
going to be just talk. Neighbors helped 
neighbors watch for danger signs in attics 
and offices, in basements and backyards. 

Wausau is a place where people think 
right and pull together to make their city 
and businesses the best they know how 
to make them. It’s no wonder to me that 
Employers Mutuals, making its home 
there for 43 years, would have such a 
high reputation for being good people 
to do business with. 


Speaking of fire insurance, it is good advice 
to recheck your policies. Property values have 
changed. Replacement costs are high, Let an 
Employers Mutuals man help you see if your 
insurance covers all the items and risks you 
think it does—and in safe amounts. Phone 


our local office, or write Wausau, Wis. 


“a ~~ 








The great emancipator for Mater 


SHAKER CREPE 


warmer-weather fashions by 


REIS 


mean freedom from the iron 


If you love your wife as much as you love your 
own warmer-weather comfort and good looks, we 
call your special attention to our SHAKER CREPE 
pajamas, sport shirts and undershorts. For your 
loving wife (who deserves a vacation from the 
ironing board) will enjoy SHAKER CREPE as much 
as you do. It’s not only as washable as your hands 
—it never needs ironing. In fact, its name tells you 
it practically shakes dry after washing. Clever 
idea? Why not drop a gift hint? Be a name-dropper 
too. The name is SHAKER CREPE by REIS, of course. 


SHAKER CREPE SHAKER CREPE SHAKER CREPE 
Sport Shirts in solids Pajamas in short Boxer 
and fancy patterns sleeve, knee-length Undershorts 

$2.50, $2.95 $3.50. Full length $1.25 


sleeve and leg $3.95 


¢ mens Pexrma-Sized” 


—the exclusive shrink-Reisistance process found 
only in Reis cotton knit underwear and sports- 
wear. Guaranteed to stay the size you buy—or 
money back, 


\ ti SN 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK 1, N. ¥. 

















and also provides a Sacrament for those who 
feel the need of it, uninterested in moral 
problems. 

CAMERON CAIRNS 
Montreal 


Sir: 

After reading and digesting all the verbiage 
and sales talk, it seemed like encountering a 
breath of cool air on a very hot day to turn 
to Sigmund Freud’s book, The Future of an 
Illusion. 

F. A. GrirFitu 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

You submit that churchery is resurgent, 
and thereupon pose the question: “Is it pos- 
sible that Christianity is really true, after 
all?” 

A thunderous reply in the negative should 
come from all who can run and read—crime, 
corruption, delinquency, clash of ideologies— 
chaos everywhere and church every Sunday 
—bah ! 

And what is wrong with the sincere Prag- 


matist ? 
J.S.R. Russerr 
Mexico City 


Sir: 

. . . Christmas has degenerated into a spec- 
tacle of buying presents. Easter has become 
a time of buying new hats. Perhaps the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ will be the occasion 
for vast sales of binoculars. The average 
American wouldn't swap his TV set for the 
best theologian who ever lived. 

Lewis WILLIAMS 
Philadelphia 


Questions & Dreams 
Sir: . 

I've been involved in several heated dis- 
cussions with other racing enthusiasts over 
the cylindrical-shaped cover on the hood of 
the Cunningham Racer as depicted on the 
cover of the April 26 issue of Time. Some of 
us think it’s a sort of radarscope to be used 
in the fogs at Le Mans; others believe it's an 
air velocity generator—while some say it’s a 
centrifugal stabilizer. 

Which guess is correct—and if none are, 
just what is it? 

ARNOLD C, HEPWORTH 
New York City 


An oil cooler.—En. 


Sir: 

I was so affected by your story on Briggs 
Cunningham that I dreamed about him. 
Poor man. In my dreams, only one of his 
three cars finished at Le Mans this year—and 
that one came in 3sth out of 36 cars. . . 

I hope that my subconscious prediction 
proves as dreamy as some of your conscious 
publishing ... I believe you'll find that 
Elkhart Lake, where the road races were 
held, is in Wisconsin, not Indiana. . . 

Howarp W. YounG 
New York City 


Protestant Protests 


Sir: 

I am unable to let Margaret Hugger’s bit- 
ter charges | Tre, April 19] go unanswered. 
She is comparing a “good” Roman Catholic 
with a “poor” Protestant, which is unfair 
and misleading ... 

HELEN M. SHAppOcCK 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Sir: 

... 1am a Protestant Episcopalian who was 
once a Roman Catholic, and I do not lie abed 
on Sunday mornings, because my children 
must be at church school by 9:30. The ques- 
tion ef divorce for us has never arisen. (There 
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T 
) = kind of hope it is—for'good 
news and good times often come your 


way by telephone. 


Maybe it’s a date for sister Sue. Or 
an important business call for Dad. 
Or Bill asking if Jimmie can go to the 


movies. Or Grandma calling Mother 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. Nationwuve to serve the nation. 














to find out if things are all right. 
And everything is more likely to be 
all right when there’s a telephone 


in the home. 


In many, many ways, the telephone 
is a real friend of the family. And the 
cost is small—just pennies a call, 








| are three broken marriages in my family, all 
| of whom are Catholic.) It is hardly news that 
Catholics, as well as others, may limit the 
number of children they have if they wish 
however disillusioning it may be to her, 

she should be gently told that membership in 


end of an Au ust da 1957 the Roman Catholic Church does not guarantee 
spiritual or moral superiority. 
DELPHINE LEARY 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





It is three summers from now. Sir: 


You hop off the new helicopter There are many Protestants who do 
not consider themselves “misfits, weaklings, 
: ; : ts or self-indulgent.” I feel that such an insult 
still looking neat in your light- to my religion cannot go unanswered, and I 
weight suit by Timely Clothes. hope that at least some Roman Catholics do 
not share her view... 

Marion SUTHERLAND 


taxi after a blistering day in town, 


Notice how its lines have 

stood up summer after summer? 

That's Balanced Tailoring for 
Sir 


you! It blends hand detailing and All converts to Protestantism are not 


Sep hie sewing scientifically misfits, neither are all converts to Roman 
. ss ra == Catholicism. There are many people who are 
to meyour suits appearance. searching for something concrete in life, and 

If you’re a man who looks some find what they seek in the Holy Mother 
‘ ahead. see your Timely Clothier Church, others in the Protestant Church . 


< 4 I should like to caution Reader Hugger on 
now. For his name and free her self-righteousness. One should never be 


booklet, “How To Choose Clothes too sure of one’s religious practices, or the 
T Improve Yous Appearance ” attitudes which lie behind them. Such self- 
o ) - e, 


A = | righteousness was what led the Pharisees of 
write Dept. T-40, Timely Clothes, old to engineer the crucifixion of Christ 


Rochester 2, N. Y. Ropert C, Succs 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ROTCorps 
Sir 

In the R.O.T.C. story in the April 26 issue, 
Time wrote that 5,000 of the 13,000 Air 
Force R.O.T.C. students who will be gradu 
ated in June will not receive commissions : 

I would like to add a few more details. 
Those who are not commissioned will be 
given Certificates of Completion of the 
R.O.T.C. program. This will entitle them to a 
reserve A.F. commission upon completion of 
two years of active duty in any branch of the 
armed torces hin the next four years. It 
won't matter if they enlist or get called 
Nick APPLE 

Cadet Major 


Bury, Quebec 





o 








A.F.R.O.T.C., U.S.C. 





Los Angeles 
Sir 

Your few words, “although in the ‘20s and 
"30s [the R.O.T.C.| was a favorite target of 
left-wingers and pacifists,” recalled the snide 
remarks and snickers which we met on drill 
days One such upperclass sage, a wealthy 
football star, was met in France one spring 


day in 1945. As the buck sergeant approached 
me, he smartly saluted, inquired: “Sir, could 
the Major's name be Hack?” 

And there was the Ph. D, in Texas whom I 
was privileged to promote from private to 
corporal 

Morton Hack 
Detroit 


Sir 
The drill is the sloppiest excuse for 
military precision I’ve ever seen. My Boy 
Scout troop was better The classes are 
stark affairs, usually at the third-grade level 
The instructors seem as dissatisfied with 
their roles as we 
There are too many people forced to take 
it, thus those few who do enjoy the military 
are thrown in with a great many more who 
heartily detest it, who give no cooperation 


A.F.R.O.T.C. seems to spend most of the class 
Bobenad: ailoung. maker time on discussions of the superiority of air 
4 y Y helowed ’ ‘4h 4 power over naval weapons, flying is fun, the 
| | \| |: | \ ( | Q) | i | |: S Army is old-fashioned, ete 
“ 4n4 AnJ 4h GorDoN WHITE 


Look fetter Gongur | Cornell University 
$ Ithaca, N.Y. 
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A scene from the CinemaScope film, 
“How to Marry A Millionaire,” starring 
Betty Grable, Marilyn Monroe, 

and Lauren Bacall. 





there's a moving picture, too! i. 


Yes, behind the big CinemaS¢ ope screens and wondrous stereophonic sound, 
stands your Railway Express Agency—America’s biggest and most 
experienced carrier. For via Railway Express these huge screens are being 
shipped all over the country Only Railway Express, with its 

324,000 miles of rail, air, land and water facilities, can bring to the 

many communities within its coverage the CinemaScope screens that 

thrill millions, Only Railway Express, serving 23,000 cities and towns, is able 
to offer so many services whatever your shipping problem! 


pILW, 
| ha? Meneses 


Speed of service. Railway Express combines fast passenger train schedules ~ 
| with air flights and truck operations to provide the fastest means of shipping ( 4 
by one natjonwide carrier. One-carrier responsibility. This avoids delays 


caused by transters between carriers, allows uninterrupted movement of 





traffic. Door-to-door coverage. Without additional charge, your shipments 
are picked up at your factory, office or home and delivered direct to your 
consignee’s place of business or residence in areas covered by Railway 
Express vehicle service. Economy. Single shipping charge includes everything Z R 

. even basic liability! Remember! Whenever you think of shipping, Serving America 
think first of Railway Express. We're as near as your telephone! 


As a contribution in the public interest, RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. for 115 Years 
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Just millions of ‘pie 


Or nip 7h e oc 


—is this screening process 
making prospects of the millions of people 
you want your advertising to reach? 





F YOU could preselect the people your advertising 

reaches you'd be mighty specific. You’d make a 
careful distinction between casual, run-of-the-mill 
lookers and genuine, cream-of-the-crop prospects. 


Naturally, you’d want to reach millions. But you'd 
like solid proof of their buying power. And you'd 
prefer to reach them in a medium whose editorial 
content stimulates a buying urge. 


With Better Homes and Gardens you get all this— 
and much more. 

With 4-million families, BH&G is one of America’s 
very largest man-woman magazines. But its selling 
power goes beyond what even this big circulation 
indicates. 


THE POWERFUL PLUS OF BH&G 


You get a powerful plus in BH&G from the kind of 
people who read it, their reasons for reading it— 
and the action they take from their reading. 


Editorial planning preselects the millions who read 
BH&G for their alertness and progressiveness—for 
their high income and home ownership—but most 
of all for their active desire to lead richer, fuller 
family lives. 

These millions know what they’d like. BH&G shows 
them how to get it. That’s why they read BH&G— 
not for mere entertainment. Issue by issue, cover to 
cover, BH&G gives them nothing but sound, inspira- 
tional counsel on raising their living standards. It 
shows them what to do, how to do it, and what to 
buy to do it with. 


THE BUYING URGE CARRIES OVER 

An editorially created buying urge isn’t something 
you can turn on and off like a tap. Naturally and in- 
evitably it carries over to the advertising pages. And 
here you get another positive advantage of BH&G 
over any other big advertising medium. 

Your advertising in BH&G is not an interruption of 
editorial. BH&G families buy the magazine to read 
advertising as well as editorial. That’s why it works 
harder. 

Add up the advantages of this editorial concept, and 
you'll see why Better Homes and Gardens should be 
your Prime Mover of consumer goods and services. 


BH&G, of all big media in America, is the only one 
that screens its audience for both desire and ability 
to buy what you have to sell. 

BH&G gets more than immediate sales results. It 
gets continuing results, because it remains in the 
home longer, keeps on pulling for weeks and months. 


BH&G serves its readers as a cover-to-cover buying 
guide—in which advertising pages and editorial 
pages are viewed with the same interest. 


The sooner you try BH&G, the sooner you'll learn 


what so many other advertisers know—that here 
your advertising works harder, dollar for dollar, line 
for line, page for page, minute for minute than in 
any other medium. 





WHERE ELSE CAN YOU FIND 
SUCH EDITORIAL INFLUENCE? 


No—this was not one of our building promotions. It was 
a single editorial feature in the January, 1950 issue of 
BH&G. People read the issue, bought the plans, built the 
home. Since then, over 4,000 of these homes have been 
built, with 5,000 more planned! To our knowledge this 
is a record without equal in American building. BH&G 
readers build 7 out of every 10 homes constructed for 
owner occupancy. And the nation’s operative builders, 
who construct for resale, say that the people who buy 
their homes mentionBH&G more than any other magazine. 






Serving 4-million families, 
screened for the 
BUY on their minds! 








Better Homes and Gardens 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 











PUT IT DOWN IN 


Ta wwe 
White 





White you are, for summer! Cool white 
Walk-Overs set off with sharp accents of 
color. It’s the new fresh look. 


Top: RALEIGH, white kid suede with tan calf. 

Directly above: Lipo*, white brushed leather 

with Turftan. Lined with soft glove-leather. 
Both shoes available in white with black. 


Walk-Over prices from $14.95 (Higher West) 
Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton 63, Mass. 
*Trademark 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qe0nTiive-Rroder. 


Reporters who cover international 
conferences are somewhat like golfers 
or tennis players who follow the tour- 
nament circuit. They are constantly 
running into familiar faces, former op- 
ponents and old friends under new cir- 
cumstances. They also find some of 
the same frustrations. 

Time Correspondent John Beal, a 
veteran of international conferences, is 
a case in point. At Geneva, Beal found 
some familiar faces in the Chinese del- 
egation. The first was Chou En-lai, 
Red China’s Premier, Foreign Minister 
and head of the Geneva delegation. 
Beal had last dealt with Chou in Nan- 
king in 1946. At the time, Beal was on 
a leave of absence from Tre to serve 
as an adviser to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek during the period of the 
Marshall mission. Beal got to know 
Chou well during his China stint. “It 
was there,” says he, “that I learned 
what the Chinese Communists were 
like. Chou was my teacher. He was in 
Nanking heading the delegation nego- 
tiating with the Nationalist govern- 
ment, and his teaching was so thor- 
ough that later I was surprised by 
nothing that happened in Korea.” 

Another Geneva figure Bea! recog- 
nized was the delegation’s secretary, 
Wan Ping-nan, “a_ heavy, sinister- 
looking, German-educated Chinese 
whom I had known in Nanking.” One 
member of the delegation was uniden- 
tified by the West for the first three 
days. On the fourth day of the confer- 
ence, Beal cabled: “I was able to iden- 
tify this man for the American delega- 
tion as Chang Wen-chin, who served 
Chou as secretary and English inter- 
preter during the Marshall mission and 
is in the same capacity here.” 

Beal also cited an example of the 
frustrations of any reporter, old ac- 
quaintance or not, in dealing with the 
men from behind the Bamboo Curtain. 
Said Beal: 


Te observe the home life of the 
Chinese delegation I went to din- 
ner at one of their hotels. As they 
came into the dining room, three men 
and a woman sat at one table; another 
group of three men sat next to them. 
One of these, I felt certain, was the 
Chang Wen-chin I had known in Nan- 
king. I had seen him get out of the car 
with Chou, and his picture was in the 
Paris Herald Tribune with Chou. 

As they ate, Chang passed to the 
next table a copy of the Tribune that 
he had brought with him, apparently 
indulging in the bourgeois pleasure of 





getting his picture in the paper. There 
was laughter about it at both tables. 

I waited in the lobby until they had 
finished and accosted Chang. He an- 
swered to his name. When I intro- 
duced myself, he remembered me from 
Nanking with what I thought was a 
friendly but guarded air. Our conver- 
sation went like this: 

“Well, how is the conference going?” 

“I am attending the conference,” 


Walter Bennett 


Joun Bear 


Chang said. “I have no comment on 
that.” 

“Do you still interpret for General 
Chou, and sit on the floor with him?” 

There seemed to be some pride in 
his affirmative answer to this and I 
asked, “Does General Chou stay at the 
villa all the time and come in only to 
the sessions?” 

“He stays at the villa most of the 
time,” said Chang, but he seemed to be 
a little uncertain of his answer. 

I then asked how I could get in 
touch with my old acquaintance Wan 
Ping-nan, the secretary of the Chinese 
delegation. Said Chang: “We have a 
liaison office at the Beau Rivage. A 
certain Mr. Kuo is in charge of it.” 

“Will you tell me a little about your 
delegation?” I asked. 

Chang looked at his watch, said; “I 
am busy. I must go to my office. I will 
see you next time.” 


Says Beal: “I made it a point to 
visit the Beau Rivage Hotel as soon as 
possible. But there the certain Mr. 
Kuo said, ‘I don’t think I can find Wan 
Ping-nan.’ 

“T thanked him and left.” 


Cordially yours, 


Goons @ Baten 
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im part of the man 


ask for the 
Stetson Voyager 


$10 





Typically American —yet styled 
from bodies made in Eeuador, and 

featuring Egyptian cotton bands woven 
exclusively for Stetson in Italy— 

Stetson Panalites are amazingly light and 
airy. Always in style, these world-famous 
summer hats come in a variety of cool summer 
colors and distinctive new shapes. 


Other Stetson Straws from $5 








CENTURY handle with confidence 


\\ HENEVER the conversation gets 
around to horsepower, there’s 
one name that men are sure to men- 


tion with respect. 


That name is CENtTURY—and the cat 
which bears it is Buick’s bid for 


supremacy in the performance field. 


It’s a car with the fleet-lined look of 
1 sports car—on a tidy 122-inch 
wheelbase, and it tips the scales at 
366 nimble pounds, as it comes off 


the assembly line. 


But what makes it phenomenal is a 
combination of maximum power 
with minimum weight—and a price 
that git es you more pou er per dollar 
than you can get anywhere else in 


the American market. 


Its engine is the mighty 200-horse- 
power V& that you find in Buick’s 
1954 ROADMASTER—but its chassis 
has been designed for extra 
compactness. 

And mister, when you put this 
power-to weight combination 
together — you have supreme com 


mand of the road! 


ne com- 


You have, in fact. such si pret 








mand in all driving ranges — such 





immediate response on getaway and 
acceleration. such masterful ease in 
cruising and hill-climbing—you feel 
safer and surer every mile that you 
drive. 

Dowe say.“ Handle with confidence.” 
The real pride of owning such a cat 


is not in showing others what it can 


do for it’s a foregone con lusion 


that nothing else could touch you. 


It’s enough to know that the power 
is there—your obedient servant—to 
make every mile of normal driving 


a new experience in effortless ease. 


How about asking your Buick dealet 
to let you take one over. to discover 
what we mean? He'll be delighted 
und sO will you. 

BUICK GENERAL MOTORS 


When better tomobiles are built Buick will build them 


BUICK 


the beauti~iul buy 
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NICs cvcscsctOe 


Tt was 9:30 in the morning. The last 
fire truck was picking up its hose. 
The others had already screeched 
away. 

Joyce and I were standing on the 
lawn of the house we had both loved 
so much, 


Not having the heart to look, she 
buried her head on my shoulder. 
Then a car drove up. Our Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company representa- 
tive. He had certainly got to us fast! 


I told him how smoke had awak- 





he dda? hove 
the heart to look 


(Based on Company Files #TC-53-74&75) 





\ . 


S 


ened me... how I had found the 
basement ablaze ... how my wife 
and I had led our three children to 
safety... 

He listened sympathetically, and 
told us not to worry. He'd take care 
of all the details. And he did, with 
help. There was a Company loss 
adjuster in the vicinity. Together, 
they went right to work. 

Only seven hours later, we had 
two checks! One of $15,000 for 
insurance on the house. The other— 
$3,000—for our household contents. 


That’s the Hartford way! Speedy, considerate service. 
A minimum of red tape, a maximum of help. . . even though 


it isn’t possible to pay every loss in as short 


a time as seven hours. 
Now—a suggestion: 


Be sure you have enough insurance on your house. 
And on your furniture and personal belongings. 


Remember, values are up. But the records show seven out 
of ten homes under-insured. Yours may be one of them, 
So don’t take chances. The cost of full protection is 
moderate. See your Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Agent or your insurance broker—now. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Who pays half fare when they go by air ? 


Everyone except Dad! Yes, Mom and all the children* travel at half fare “3 ‘ , vat c 
and love it. Yes, Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays are Family ‘ ~f i) om 
Half-Fare days on TWA flights in the U.S.A. — days when speed is just as > agent 


swift and First-Class Constellation luxury is every bit as delightful. 


It’s the thrifty way to vacation fun — the perfect way to take the whole — Mountains or seashore—there’s time enough to see 
family along wi "re called out of . | ? Pies both and satisfy every member of the family when 
amily along when you re called out of town on business. Next trip, let you plan your vacation with a swift TWA Constellation. 
TWA show you how little it takes to make travel by air a family affair, 


*Under 22 years of age! One baby under 2 goes free. 


Where in the world do you want fo go? For reservations, Fly the tinest. a rnytWAa 


coll TWA, or see your travel agent. If more convenient, write 


TWA’s’Skyliner Tours,” 380 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.¥ TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 


ST Lous 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
The Will to Victory 


Men, millions of them, have died as 
bravely before—and not long before. The 
defense and fall of Dienbienphu raised a 
lump in the world’s throat not because 
the quality of courage displayed there 
was unique but because Dienbienphu was 
set apart, catching the eye and the heart 
by contrast. It was geographically isolated. 
It was a pitched battle, one of the few in 
a shapeless. sceneless guerrilla war. Tac- 
tically, the defense was conducted with a 
coherent resolution of command: from 
inside Dienbienphu there came from first 
to last not a sign of hesitation or doubt 
about what had to be done, 

The contrast that makes Dienbienphu 
shine so brightly begins not many miles 
away, where a reconnaissance force— 
which could have been built up into a 
relief column by air drops—was crawling 
from Laos in a quarter-hearted pretense 
at rescue. The contrast sharpens at Hanoi, 
where General Navarre held his hand; 
he did not ever try to relieve Dienbien- 
phu, because he feared this might disturb 
peace negotiations at Geneva. The mood 
of political Paris favored Navarre’s hesi- 
tation. Surrounding Paris’ attitude was a 
larger circle of doubt and confusion. 

The French. who had never had a 
clearly defined will to victory in Indo- 
China, were seriously demoralized when 
the Americans, on a much more favorable 
battlefield, settled. down to a stalemate 
and then a truce in Korea. And around 
that Korean, failure lay a_ still larger 
setting of weakness: the tendency of the 
non-Communist world to think of the 
cold war purely in terms of reaction to 
enemy action, to “repel aggression.” 

Given that attitude, the best that the 
free world can produce, even if all its 
soldiers are as brave as ‘Dienbienphu's 
defenders, is more Dienbienphus. ‘There 
is no substitute.” MacAfthur once said 
bitterly, “for victory.” There is a more 
accurate and a more bitter way of stating 
it: there are dozens of alluring substi- 
tutes for the will to victory—and all of 
them are poison. 

This will to victory—where is it sup- 
posed to reside? Again and again the 
free world’s generals, politicians and jour- 
nalists have complained that the enemy 
troops show their “fanaticism” while the 
anti-Communist troops do not. “Fanati- 
cism” is a misleading word. In combat 
such as that at Dienbienphu there is no 





Howord Sochurek—LiFé 
GENERAL DE CASTRIES 
He found what the soldier needs. 


difference between the courage needed by 
the attacker and by the defender. 

Christian de Castries, great field sol- 
dier, was scarcely a fanatic, nor were 
his hard-bitten French noncoms, or his 
Germans of the Foreign Legion, or his 
newly trained Vietnamese. All of these 
men, from the most widely disparate 
backgrounds, found—without fanaticism, 
brainwashmg or Communist terror—as 
much of what the soldier needs as any 
Red ever showed. What they did not 
have—and the Communists do—is direc- 
tion from above, the kind of direction 
that comes from the will to victory. 

The sacrifice at Dienbienphu may turn 
out to be quite pointless. Whether it does 
or not depends upon leaders in Paris, 
London, Washington—and upon the free 
world’s people, many of whom are still 
addicted to palatable, poisonous substi- 
tutes for the will to victory. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Hot Dog! 


One morning last week President Eisen- 
hower strolled through the French doors 
of his office into the White House rose 
garden, and found himself hip-deep in 
schoolchildren. They were Negro and 
white members of the fifth grade at the 


Nishuane Elementary School in Mont- 
clair, N.J., and the President had a per- 
sonal, perhaps a vested, interest in them. 
After greeting the kids, the President 
spotted their Negro teacher. He strode 
over and shook hands. “Hello, Johnny, it’s 
good to see you,” he said to John H. 
Hunt, who was his mess sergeant in 
World War IL. 

Four months ago Hunt dropped a note 
to his old boss in which he said that his 
pupils would like to visit Washington, but 
had only five dollars in the class treasury. 
The President wrote him not to worry 
about the expenses, assigned his military 
aide, Lieut. Colonel Robert L. Schulz, to 
arrange a trip. Who paid the fare was a 
secret last week, but White House sources 
guessed that Ike himself had a share in 
paying it. After shaking hands with Mr. 
Hunt, the President asked the children 
where they had been. To the Washington 
Monument, they said—“up to the top!” 
Grinned the President: “Hot dog!” 

At his press conference earlier in the 
week, the President was feeling chipper. 
In the face of gloomy news from Geneva 
and Dienbienphu, he was still hopefully 
optimistic, had nothing but complimen- 
tary words for John Foster Dulles. He 
was pleased to note an upturn in the 
nation’s business, but cautioned the re- 
porters against over-optimism. 

On Mother’s Day, Ike and Mamie made 
a pilgrimage to Virginia, where the Presi- 
dent’s mother was born and lived until 
she was a young woman. In a light drizzle, 
the presidential plane Columbine set down 
at Richmond’s Byrd Airport. Governor 
Thomas Stanley and a score of Virginia 
dignitaries were on hand to meet the 
Eisenhowers and to escort them to St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, where the Rich- 
mond Light Infantry Blues were lined up 
in full dress uniform with plumed shakos. 
The Blues, an ancient and aristocratic 
National Guard outfit, were celebrating 
their 165th anniversary, and Old Soldier 
Eisenhower had agreed to attend church 
services with them to mark the occasion. 

After lunch at Virginia House, a hand- 
some Tudor mansion on the banks of the 
James River, Ike and Mamie motored 
through intermittent rain and hail showers 
to Fredericksburg, where the President 
placed a pungent boxwood wreath on the 
monument to Mary Washington, mother 
of the first President. In Fredericksburg, 
Ike met two lively old ladies, Mrs. Julia 
Link Wine and her twin sister, Mrs. Mar- 
tha Link Quick, 85, who had gone to 








school with Ike’s mother and turned out 
to be his distant cousins. He had come to 
Fredericksburg, said the President, “to 
pay tribute to the state which gave Wash- 
ington his mother and gave me mine.” 
Then, with a parting smile for his new- 
found cousins, the President got back in 
his car and drove home to Washington in 
the rain. 

Last week the President: 

@ Welcomed Canada’s Governor General 
Vincent Massey on his three-day state 
visit to Washington. 

@ Created a “sub-Cabinet,” made up of 
the under secretaries or deputies of the 
ten Cabinet departments, to implement 
his team approach to government and give 
him a new sounding board for ideas and 
policies. The sub-Cabinet will meet fort- 
nightly at the White House, with the 
President sitting in whenever possible. 
@ Watched work begun on the White 
House grounds for a putting green, the 
gift of the U.S. Golf Association. 

@ Spoke at the Washington convention of 
the Military Chaplains Association, and 
pulled a blooper in patriotic etiquette. 
When the Marine Band struck up The 
Star-Spangled Banner, the President and 
the chaplains to his left faced the music; 
the chaplains to his right faced the Ameri- 
can flag. The President & friends were 
wrong: Public Law 829 stipulates that it 
is always proper to face the flag. if one is 
displayed, during the playing of the an- 
them. 

@ Signed the $1.9 billion Federal Aid 
Highway Act, which provides for aid in 
constructing and improving 40,000 miles 
of highways. 


REPUBLICANS 
The Mess in Washington 


Republicans went to Washington in 
January 1953, with a mandate to clean 
out the mess left by a Democratic Party 
too long in power. In a way, they suc- 
ceeded; the aura of graft no longer hangs 
over the U.S. Government. In other ways, 
they have failed. Some of the Democratic 
mess remains. And the Republicans have 
created some of their own. 

Dienbienphu and Geneva are symbolic 
of the Republican failure to free foreign 
policy from the paralyzing, defensive 
spirit in which the Democratic Adminis- 
tration was caught. Dulles made brilliant 
progress in redefining U.S. goals, but the 
gap between definition and practice is 
still huge. 

At home, the President’s ambitious leg- 
islative program has bogged down. Ha- 
waiian statehood and Taft-Hartley revi- 
sion, for all practical purposes, are lost 
for this session of Congress. The Adminis- 
tration, it now appears, will not fight hard 
for its foreign-trade program—at least 
not this year. Eisenhower's farm policy 
is under withering fire. Foreign aid is in 
trouble, seems in for deep cutbacks. Hous- 
ing legislation is holed up in a Senate 
committee. Meanwhile, the most conspic- 
uous sight in Washington is that of Re- 
publicans locked in a death struggle with 
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other Republicans in the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. 

The Washington picture is not only 
bad; it is worse than it was a few months 
ago. 

Failure in Loyalty. What is wrong? 
What defects in the Republican Party or 
its leadership caused these failures and 
setbacks? 

Part of the answer lies in the era 1933- 
53, when leaders of vastly different opin- 
ions were united as Republicans only be- 
cause they were not Democrats. During 
this period, the Democratic Party was 
also sharply divided. But the Democrats 
were welded by the pressure of an enor- 
mous expansion of political power which 
fired the ambitions of some and nurtured 
in others a sense of party responsibility. 
In fact, personal ambition often creates 
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“Any CONGRESSMEN Gornc My Way?” 


in politicians a sense of party discipline. 
To get ahead, they have to get along with 
their fellow leaders, to compromise. 

A generation of GOPoliticians missed 
this lesson because they had no chance to 
practice it. Unable to attain national au- 
thority, the G.O.P. Congressman in New 
Deal-Fair Deal days had only to satisfy 
the narrow interests of his own constit- 
uency; it was every Republican for him- 
self. It still is. The habit of opposition, 
born during the years of exile, has not 
been broken. The appropriate charge 
against Republican Congressmen is not 
that of venality, or even of personal self- 
ishness. It is that of a failure to under- 
stand the meaning of party responsibility, 
loyalty and discipline which are funda- 
mental to the two-party system. Exam- 
ples are numerous and startling. 

The harshest critic of Republican for- 
eign policy is California’s Republican 
William Knowland, who is also the Senate 
majority leader. The most powerful op- 
ponents of liberalized foreign trade are 





Senate Republican Conference Chairman 
Eugene Millikin and House Republican 
Campaign Committee Chairman Richard 
Simpson. Leader of the unsuccessful fight 
against the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
Maryland’s Republican Senator John 
Marshall Butler, and one of his most 
active allies was Senate Assistant Major- 
ity Leader Leverett Saltonstall, an Eisen- 
hower Republican. North Dakota’s Re- 
publican Senator Milton Young heads the 
effort to scuttle the Eisenhower farm pro- 
gram. Such Republicans as Nevada's Sen- 
ator George Malone and North Dakota’s 
Senator William Langer vote against the 
Administration as a matter of course. The 
President was able to muster only 14 
Republican Senators on the key vote 
against the Bricker amendment. 

@ Musing on the Republican dilemma, 
a veteran Republican Senator, who is 
against renewal of reciprocal trade trea- 
ties, said last week: “Eisenhower is telling 
all of us to suddenly reverse our field and 
vote directly opposite to the way we've 
been voting for years—and getting re- 
elected.” Then, with deep conviction, the 
Senator added: “The first business of a 
politician is to get elected, and the second 
business is to get re-elected.” The sense 
that it is an important part of the politi- 
cian’s business to have his party win—as 
well as to win himself—is not strong in 
this Senator, or in many of his colleagues. 
@A _ Republican Representative from 
western Kansas fervently believes that 
Calvin Coolidge was the last solid, con- 
servative Republican leader and _ that 


. Dwight Eisenhower is a puppet of Amer- 


icans for Democratic Action. The Con- 
gressman plans to run this year on an 
anti-Administration platform, although he 
is not yet sure that he would be wise to 
attack the President personally. Says he: 
“You can cuss Eisenhower, and people get 
sore. You can say the Administration 
stinks, and they cheer.” The Kansan 
voted only about 35% pro-Eisenhower 
last year, and his showing this year will 
be about the same. For a while, he 
planned to vote for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Said he: “It won't make five 
votes difference in my district whether 
I vote for or against it, so I'll probably 
vote for it. That way people can’t accuse 
me of not being loyal to my party.” But 
he must have re-counted and isund a ten- 
vote difference because, although his own 
convictions on the St. Lawrence were nil, 
he ended up by turning against the Pres- 
ident again last week. 
@ Even New Jersey's Senator Alexander 
Smith, usually an Eisenhower Republican, 
last week displayed this same lack of 
party responsibility. As chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee, Smith had the 
duty of helping steer to Senate passage 
the Administration’s Taft-Hartley revi- 
sion. But after the losing vote—which was 
a real Administration, and therefore a 
Republican, defeat—Smith warbled: “I’m 
just as cheerful as a dickeybird.” 

Above Party? President Eisenhower is 
fully aware of his trouble with the dickey- 
birds. Time and again, he asks his closest 
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advisers, more in anguish than in anger: 
“What is this party trying to do—commit 
suicide?” Yet he must share in the ac- 
counting; the trouble does not lie ex 
clusively with Capitol Hill. In the U.S 
tradition, the President is a party leader. 
The Republican Party is Ike’s instrument 
for achievement; to use it, he must be of 
it. If he does not like some aspects of it, 
he must try to change them. But Ike has 
often tried to stand above party—and 
this in itself is a lofty form of party 
irresponsibility. The last 17 months have 
shown that he cannot demand of others 
what he is unwilling to give himself. 

Patronage, that familiar lever of pres- 
idential leadership, has today only a mi- 
nute fraction of its former effectiveness. 
But other levers lie under Eisenhower's 
hand. The most powerful is his own enor- 
mous personal popularity—unequaled in 
this century except by that of the two 
Roosevelts. But Ike's popularity contrib- 
utes nothing to party discipline unless 
he can bring himself to use it as a whip on 
Republican Congressmen who oppose his 
policies. What the Administration needs 
most, said one of its top (and most polit- 
ically 
ruthless s.o.b. to-run its politics. Don't 
misunderstand—when I say ruthless and 
I mean them as words of praise.” 

Such a man, recognized as the Presi- 
ident’s spokesman in things political, 
would be able to go, for instance, to Ne- 
vada's Senator Malone and say: “ ‘Mol- 
ly,’ you've consistently voted against us. 
Name anything you want—you won't get 
it. You are a so-and-so. but the White 
House latchstring will be out to you—as 
soon as you change your ways. 

Back in the Bottle. The failure of 
Republican leadership—especially White 
House leadership—was strikingly seen in 
the handling of the McCarthy-Army 
affair. The President himself last week 
agreed that the best thing to do would be 
to call Joe McCarthy as the next and 
last public witness and then cut off the 
hearings abruptly, in an effort to bury the 
hatchet. Implicit in the scheme was the 
lingering hope that McCarthy could still 
be poured back into the party bottle and, 
in the future, used only nst Demo- 
crats. But McCarthy has made it abun- 
dantly clear that he is not bound by any 
loyalty to the Republican Party. He does 
not even aspire to lead it. He simply dis- 
regards it. 

Unless Eisenhower McCarthy 
feel the weight of reprisal, Joe—and doz- 
ens of other Republican Senators—will 
go blithely on their way, taking care of 
their own political fences, but refusing to 
accept an obligation to follow or com- 
promise with the leader, upon whom Re- 
publican national success depends. 

On Sept. 4, 1952, Candidate Dwight 
Eisenhower told Philadelphians: “I have 
said, and will sey again and again, that 
there is only one issue in this campaign. 
That issue is—the Mess in Washington,’ ” 
Unless something is done, and quickly, the 
mess in Washington will be the major 
issue of November 1954. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Whoops & History 


In 1953, Washington was a Republican 
town, and, therefore, there was no Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner. At least that was 
the explanation Democrats gave them- 
selves last week as they sat down to the 
1954 Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner—in 
Washington. In the Mayflower Hotel ball- 
room, 1,450 Democrats, each of them 
$100 the poorer for the privilege, agreed 
that Republicans know nothing about run- 
ning a government. 

This new Democratic self-confidence 
causes Party Chairman Steve Mitchell to 
worry. He thinks all Democratic candi- 
dates should run scared this fall; that 
way the party will sustain activity at the 
local level. But at the dinner Mitchell 


what the Vice President said . . . ‘Isn't it 
wonderful that finally we have a Secre- 
tary of State who isn’t taken in by the 
Communists, who stands up to them?’ 
Maybe he never really said it. Possibly it 
was his famous dog Checkers. But Fala 
would never have said that.” 

Two days later, the Democrats were 
whooping again. By then, they had moved 
to New York City, a Democratic town. It 
was Harry Truman's 7oth birthday. By 
way of celebration (and, incidentally, to 
benefit the Harry S. Truman Library in 
Independence, Mo.) a cut-rate $70-a-plate 
dinner was held in the sprawling Waldorf- 
Astoria ballroom. 

Truman spoke of the importance of 
Presidents. “The pages: of history,” he 
said, “unfolded powers in the presidency 
not explicitly found in Article II of the 





United Pres 


Democrats TRUMAN, MITCHELL & JoHNSON 
Excalibur, Fala and Article Il. 


seemed to rousing, gleeful 
speeches. 

Adlai Stevenson was not present because 
of “a geological expedition into my in- 
terior,” his way of explaining an opera- 
tion for kidney stones. But Harry Truman 
was. Off the cuff, Harry cracked jokes for 
ten minutes and, turning serious, warned: 
“We can’t have the friendship of the free 
world if we are going to insult our friends 
and allies.” 

But it was Texas’ Lyndon Johnson, 
Senate Democratic leader, who sounded 
the war whoop. “I don’t wish to give the 
impression that Congress has been idle,” 
he scoffed. “Far from it. We have solved 
the vital problem of who cut the colonel 
out of the photograph and left the private 
in.” 

Attacking the Administration's foreign 
policy, he cried: “We have been caught 
bluffing by our enemies . . . We stand in 
clear danger of being left naked and alone 
in a hostile world . .. You remember 


enjoy the 


Constitution.” In developing this theme, 
Truman gave his successor some pointed 
advice. “Out of . . . the political arena, a 
new and different President emerged— 
the man who led political party to 
victory and retained in his hands the 
power of party leadership. That is, he re- 
tained it, like the sword Excalibur, if he 
could wrest it from the block and wield 
it.” Presidential words carry great weight 
said the ex-President 
backed up by 


but they must be 
‘Today there is the 
same need for a combination of words 
and action concerning the hysteria about 
Communism . .. It is not the business 
of Congress to run the agencies of govern- 
ment A successful administration is 
one of strong presidential leadership. Weak 
leadership—or no leadership—produces 
failure. often disaster.” 

Thus inspired, the Democrats left the 
Waldorf, determined to act on their pre- 
monition that, as a Republican 
Washington’s days are numbered. 


action 


town 
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From the center of the table 


INVESTIGATIONS 


The Terror of Tellico Plains 
(See Cover) 

For the twelfth day, Secretary of the 
Army Robert Ten Broeck Stevens sat, 
grey-faced, before the stare of the televi- 
sion cameras. Across a crouched pack of 
news photographers, he faced the glower 
of Senator Joe McCarthy. The Secretary’s 
right eye blinked irregularly and his right 
cheek twitched as he tried to follow the 
curves and hooks in McCarthy’s ques- 
tions. Using all of his formidable tricks of 
cross-examination, the Senator was trying 
to confuse the Secretary into a key ad- 
mission: he wanted Stevens to say that 
McCarthy & Co. had never “threatened” 
the Army in an effort to get special treat- 
ment for G. David Schine, the drafted 
McCarthy consultant. 

Suddenly, from the center of the inves- 
tigation committee’s table, there came a 
voice that like the 
tired moan of a laryngitic lion. Ray Jen- 
kins, the committee’s special counsel, ab- 
ruptly interrupted the Senator from Wis- 
consin and took over the questioning. In 
the next ten minutes, while McCarthy 
squirmed, scribbled tried to 
interrupt, Jenkins led Stevens through a 
sharp series of questions and answers that 
brought the Army’s case back into clear 
focus after days of obfuscation. 

The Intertwined Pattern. Had not Roy 
Cohn, McCarthy’s chief counsel, pro- 
claimed a “declaration of war” against the 
Army? He had. Had not Cohn said the 
McCarthy committee “would investigate 
the Army from now on?” He had. Did 
Stevens regard that as a threat? He did. 

Jenkins; Did you have in mind at that 
time that many different had 
been made of you by some members of 
the McCarthy investigating committee for 
preferences of Schine? 

Stevens: I had it in mind. 

Q: Including a direct request from the 
Senator for a commission for Schine? 

BS YR. GE 6 0: 

Q: I believe you ... stated that in 
addition to . . . 65 telephone calls there 
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sounded somewhat 


glared and 


requests 


CoMMITTEE’S EXECUTIVE SESSION* 


were 19 personal contacts by the Mc- 
Carthy investigating committee with ref- 
erence to Schine. Is that correct? 

A: That is right... 

Q: Then in the light of those personal 
contacts and those telephone calls, were 
those words uttered by ... Mr. Cohn, 
weighty words in your mind, and convey- 
ing a threat. . . against the Army. . .? 

A; That’s right. 

As Jenkins led Stevens on through the 
heart of the Army case, McCarthy broke 
in (“Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman... 
Just a minute! Just a minute! Just a 
minute!”), frantically trying to shut off 
Stevens’ testimony. Chairman Karl Mundt 
ruled that Jenkins’ questions were proper. 
The big man from Tennessee went on. 












* Clockwise Missouri’s Syming Cohn 
Charles Maner, assistant to Counsel Jenkins; 
Jenkin Illinois’ Dirksen; Idaho’s Dworshak 
Michigan's Potter; Wa ngton’s Jackson; Ar- 
kansas’ McClellan; Chairman Mundt 





Culver 


GENERAL St. CLAIR 
By a remarkable coincidence. 









the voice of a lion. 


Jenkins: Tl ask you whether or not in 
those telephone conversations there were 
discussions not only with reference to 
Schine but with reference to the Mc- 
Carthy investigating committee’s work at 
Fort Monmouth. Were those two sub- 
jects discussed in the same conversations? 

Stevens: Yes, they were... 

Q: So that the conversations with ref- 
erence to the investigation of Monmouth 
and with reference to Schine were inter- 
twined, so to speak, in one telephone con- 
versation . . .? 

A: Yes; sit s+ « 

Q: Now, Mr. Secretary, is that why you 
say that you regard the whole thing, all 
of these contacts .. . as constituting one 
pattern. . . of unfair or unusual requests 
for preferences for Schine. . .? 

A; That is correct. 

Five Unfitted Hats. The minutes that 
Counsel Jenkins spent bringing Secretary 
of the Army Stevens out of the woods 
on that day last week were probably his 
finest moments since the hearings began. 
The episode was not a show of partisan- 
ship on Ray Jenkins’ part; it was a sharp 
illustration of his firm determination to 
bring some order out of a welter of con- 
fusion. Throughout much of the investi- 
gation Jenkins has not been eminently 
successful in accomplishing that worthy 
purpose. But he has a job in which suc- 
cess is not easily attained. 

In the 162-year history of congre 
investigations,’ 





found 
themselves in the midst of so complicated 





few men have 


a situation. Jenkins is called upon to wear 
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five hats, and not one of them is an exact 
fit. One moment the Army is the plaintiff 
and Jenkins represents it; quickly the 
Army is in the defendant’s role and Jen- 
kins speaks for it again. He performs the 
same double service for the McCarthy 
group. In addition, he must sit as a judge 
on legal points. There has been nothing 
like it since Alec Guinness played eight 
parts in Kind Hearts and Coronets. 
Another complicating factor is the lack 
of a clear objective in the present hear- 
ings. Most congressional investigations, 
for the record at least, are aimed toward 
a legislative result.* But in the inquiry 


* Said the U.S, Supreme Court in the Teapot 
Dome case in 1927: “The only legitimate object 
the Senate could have in ordering the investiga- 
tion was to aid it in legislating . . .” 





Jenkins is trying to navigate, only three 
possible ultimate results are apparent, and 
none is legislative. They are: 1) perjury 
charges, 2) the political demise of one or 
more principals, 3) public education. 

In this situation Ray Jenkins must hold 
an impartial course, and impartiality is 
hard to prove. When he was conducting 
his direct examination of Secretary of 
the Army Stevens, a woman wired him: 
YOU ARE FAIR AND IMPARTIAL. MAY GOD 
GIVE YOU STRENGTH. When he put on 
one of his other hats, and began a 
vigorous cross-examination of the Secre- 
tary, the woman sent a second message: 
DISREGARD WIRE ASKING GOD TO GIVE YOU 
STRENGTH. 

Both sides of the case have already 
protested Jenkins’ vigorous cross-exami- 
nation. At one point, Stevens’ counsel 


THE OTHER JOE 


Joseph Nye Welch spoke up: “Mr. Jen- 
kins, this is not a murder trial; you are 
examining the Secretary of the Army... 
This witness is entitled to at least ordi- 
nary courtesy.” Within a few hours, dur- 
ing cross-examination of Private Schine, 
Joe McCarthy was saying: “I want to 
make a very strong point of order that 
this is the most improper exhibition I 
have ever seen.” 

At about that stage of the proceedings 
Washington correspondents, who had been 
skeptical, began to believe Jenkins’ state- 
ment that he was neutral—a man who 
had come out of the Tennessee hills to 
get the truth. 

Can & Lum, It is literally true that 
Ray Howard Jenkins came out of the 
hills, but that was twoscore years ago. 
He was born in 1897 at Unaka, on the 











Te Army’s counsel is easily the smoothest performer, 
and perhaps the ablest lawyer, in the McCarthy-Army 
hearings. By the merest tilt of his ample nose, Joseph Nye 
Welch conveys to millions of televiewers his utter disdain 
or disbelief; with a gentle pressure of fingertips on his lips 
or an amused ‘sparkle in his eye, he semaphores an attack 
that will bruise Roy Cohn or disconcert Joe McCarthy. 

Deliverance from Temptation, Though Welch is asu- 
perb actor, he is no lightweight; he has a foxy, seasoned 
legal mind. With 35 years of courtroom fencing behind him, 
Welch has a sharp eye for phonies. It was he who first rec- 
ognized the doctored photograph for what it was; last week 
he was the first to spot McCarthy’s spurious “FBI letter” 
(see above). 

Though at 63 Joe Welch has the manner of a Louisburg 
Square patrician, he comes from the plainest Midwestern 
pioneer stock. Both his parents were English-born. Father 
William Welch ran away to sea at 14, wandered the world 
for 15 years (including a three-month hitch with the British 
army during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857), finally immigrat- 
ed to his brother's farm in Illinois and married the hired 
girl. William Welch was a simple man and good, but in his 
years at sea, he developed an abiding affection for the bot- 
tle. Martha Welch decided to remove him from temptation, 
so she transplanted her family to a farm near Primghar, 
Iowa, where there were no saloons. There, in 1890, Joseph, 
the youngest of William and Martha Welch’s seven chil- 
dren, was born. 

The Welches were poor, and as a boy Joe worked hard. 
His great pleasure, even then, was to slip down to the court- 
house and watch the trials. “I was impressed by the fact 
that a lawyer could say something and then say, ‘Strike it 
out,’ Welch recalls. “That seemed to me to be a partic- 
ularly godlike quality.” After two years of clerking in a real 
estate office, he entered Grinnell College with $600 that he 
had saved. Summers, he stored up money for more educa- 
tion by selling state maps from door to door for $1.95 (Joe 
got the dollar). On foot, bicycle and horse & buggy, he 
traveled through the Middle West to New York and Penn- 
sylvania each summer. “It was hateful, hard work,” says 
Welch, but it helped him to understand people. “It ranks 
above, or with, my law school training in value.” 

Backyard Chat. Welch finished at Grinnell with a Phi 
Beta Kappa key on his watch chain and a $600 Harvard 
scholarship in his pocket. “The night before I was to leave 
for Harvard Law School,” he recails, “my father and I went 
out back to attend to our needs before we went to bed, and 
then he got a drink of water at the pump and sat down 
stiffly. I knew that meant I was to sit down, too. 
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“Josie,” he said, ‘You're going off to Harvard?’ 

“*That’s right.’ 

“*That’s a long way, ain’t it?’ 

“ "Ves, it’s a long way.’ 

“‘Somewheres in Michigan?’ 

“*No, it’s near Boston—or maybe in Boston,’ I said. 
‘Maybe you were there while you were at sea.’ Yes, he 
thought he was. 

“‘Tt’'ll take a heap of money, won't it?’ 

“TI said yes, it would, and he said, ‘You know that little 
grey box up on the shelf? Well, you go in and get it.’ I did, 
and he had me cup my hands while he dumped the con- 
tents into them. There was $19—all he had, his savings of 
14 years, and he gave it all to me.” 

At Harvard, Welch was a brilliant member of the class of 
1917. He continued to sell maps in the summer. In Boston 
he met Judith Lyndon, a lively Georgia girl attending Em- 
erson College. In 1917, he and Judith were married. 

After a brief tour as an Army private in World War I, 
Welch settled down with the eminent Boston legal firm of* 
Hale & Dorr, has been there ever since. Immediately, he 
began to build a reputation among lawyers as one of the 
shrewdest, soundest attorneys in the city. 

Neckties Galore. A Republican, Welch has never been 
active in politics or civic affairs. Twenty-five years ago he 
took a spacious Colonial house in near-by Walpole. (The 
Welches have two married sons, three granddaughters.) Al- 
though he has an air of studied carelessness, Welch is actu- 
ally something of a dandy, owns 18 suits, 18 pairs of slacks. 
He owns more than 150 neckties, all bows. Once, when the 
Welches were vacationing at Lake Winnipesaukee, the house 
in Walpole was looted. Joe was horrified when he had to 
make out a list of his losses. “I cannot admit that I have 
150 neckties,” he groaned, so he told the police that 75 
were stolen. 

At home, Welch is a thermometer-watcher (he has twelve 
around the house), a single-minded Carrom and cribbage 
player (he hates to lose), a relaxed fisherman and a crack 
shot with a rifle. He took up gardening during World War 
II when gas rationing cut off his golf. His wife suggested 
that victory gardening was patriotic, and Welch agreed to 
try it if she would make a hard bargain with him: he would 
garden (which he detests) if she would drink beer (which 
she detests) with him. So the Welches spent their weekends 
with rake and hoe, diligently working in the hot sun, with 
time out for beer in the shade, each suffering alternately. 

When Joe McCarthy finally takes the stand (presumably 
this week), Joe Welch will be primed and ready for the 
legal battle of his life. 
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North Carolina side of the Great Smokies. 
His father, Columbus Sheridan Jenkins, 
known to his friends as “Lum,” was a 
country doctor. By the time Ray was 
eleven, the family had moved across the 
mountains to Tellico Plains, Tenn. (pop. 
833). in the wild-boar country. At that 
early date Ray had already begun to 
show respect for the value of evidence. 
When he sneaked away to take a forbid- 
den swim, he found that his wet hair al- 
ways gave him away. He had his head 
shaved; today, he wears a crew cut. 

From his early boyhood, Ray always 
wanted to have a job of some kind, al- 
though he did not have to work. At times 
this was embarrassing to the comfortably 
situated Jenkins family. One crisis came 
when Grandfather John Canada Jenkins, 
a revenuer known to his friends as “Can,” 
came to Tellico Plains with his second 
bride. Widowed in middle age, Can had 
written to seven matrimonial agencies, 
had wooed and won a mail-order bride 
from Kentucky, and planned to bring her 
to Tellico Plains on the Sunday morning 
train. At the time, Ray was running a 
shoeshine stand in the town square where 
Can and his bride would surely pass in 
the surrey on the way from the station. 
Ray was ordered to take that day off be- 
cause Can didn’t want his bride to know 
she had married a man whose grandson 
shined shoes. The boy didn’t want to 
give up a whole day's profits, so he 
worked until he heard the train whistle, 
then folded up his stand and hid around 
the corner. After Can and his bride 
passed, Ray went back to work. 

A few years later, when Ray was spend- 
ing his summers working in a lumberyard 
in Tellico Plains, one of his co-workers 
was another lanky Monroe County boy 
named Estes Kefauver. Estes was a lum- 
ber handler, hoisting it into freight cars. 
Ray was a grader, checking lumber as it 
was piled in the cars. Says Tennessee's 
Senator Kefauver: “I was always kind of 
envious of him. He could stay in the box- 
car where it was cool; I had to stay out 
in the sun.” 

Before the McCarthy v. Army hear- 
ings, Jenkins’ most important connection 
with the military was a stint in the Army 
on the Mexican border in 1916, another 
stint in the Navy during World War I. 
He thought about becoming a profession- 
al baseball pitcher (he had a wicked spit- 
ball), but he kept his eye on the law. Al- 
ways a top scholar, he passed the bar 
examinations a year before he finished 
at the University of Tennessee's law 
school. One of his first jobs in a law of- 
fice, like the assignment that brought 
him onto the national scene, had to do 
with an investigation. He was an older 
attorney's leg man in the investigation of 
mismanagement at the Knoxville General 
Hospital. Result of the investigation: a 
thorough shake-up at the hospital. 

Roar & Croon. Around the courthouses 
of East Tennessee, Jenkins soon became 
known as a great trial lawyer. Although 
he makes most of his income ($60,000 
last year) from civil suits, his Tennessee 
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fame has come from criminal cases. In 
his 34 years of practice, he has been on 
one side or the other (usually the de- 
fense) in some 600 homicide cases. There 
was hardly a murder or rape case in 
Knoxville in the past 20 years without 
Ray Jenkins on one side or the other. 
Watching Jenkins perform at the com- 
mittee table in Washington, the U.S. tel- 
evision audience will not see him at his 
best. His most spectacular performances 
are his final arguments to juries. He 
pulls his big (6 ft. 3 in., 195 Ibs.), raw- 
boned frame out of his chair, opens his 
coat, loosens his tie, unbuttons his shirt 





Howard Jones—Knoxville Journal 
MCNEW SHOOTING PHOTOGRAPHER 


Said the jury: not guilty. 


collar, strides up and down before the 
jury box. At times he laughs, then he 
sneers, and then he seems to be on the 
verge of tears; first his voice roars out of 
the courtroom and echoes through the 
corridors, then it is a barely audible 
croon. Before he is through, the sweat is 
rolling down in rivers on his face and 
dripping from his chin to the floor. His 
style has gained him a nickname: ‘The 
Terror of Tellico Plains’ 

One of Jenkins’ most publicized cases 
was his defense of Ed McNew, a camera- 
shy professional bondsman accused of 
shooting at a Knoxville newspaper pho- 
tographer. The photographer produced a 
solid piece of evidence to support a charge 
of assault with intent to kill: a clear pic- 
ture of McNew shooting at him. After 
postponing the case as long as possible, 
Jenkins produced McNew (who had been 


in an automobile accident) on a stretcher. 
A nurse and a doctor stood by, interrupt- 
ing McNew’s testimony to administer 
medications, After McNew faintly testi- 
fied that photographers had hounded him, 
Jenkins argued that McNew had a “men- 
tal explosion’’ when one cameraman finally 
caught up with him. Said the jury: not 
guilty. 

Two years ago, in a case that was fol- 
lowed tensely in Tennessee, Jenkins de- 
fended a Negro youth who had stabbed a 
white man to death. The prosecution con- 
tended that the boy had stabbed his vic- 
tim in the back, and asked the death 
penalty. Jenkins proved that the white 
man was the aggressor, that he suddenly 
turned his back to get another weapon 
just as the fatal blow struck. The jury 
took only a few minutes to acquit the boy. 

From such cases Jenkins draws a basic 
part of his philosophy: “You can always 
defend a man who kills a bully. You make 
the jury so damned mad that they want 
to dig up the body and kill the s.o.b. all 
over again.” 

The Barking Dog. The references to 
espionage in the current investigation are 
not Jenkins’ first brush with that subject. 
In 1950 he was appointed by a federal 
judge to defend Alfred Dean Slack. who 
was accused of delivering secret informa- 
tion from the Holston Ordnance Works at 
Kingsport, Tenn. to a Communist agent. 
On advice of counsel, Slack pleaded guilty, 
was sentenced to 15 years. Then he ap- 
pealed, contending that Jenkins had not 
advised him properly. The Circuit Court, 
ruling that Jenkins had done his job well, 
gave him an unusual accolade. Said the 
opinion: “[ Jenkins] has earned and enjoys 
a fine reputation for professional ethics 
and personal integrity, and is generally re- 
garded as one of the ablest trial lawyers 
in Tennessee . . .” 

Jenkins was about to go to court in a 
case involving a barking dog* when he 
was called to Washington to handle the 
case involving Joe McCarthy. An old ac- 
quaintance, Illinois’ Senator Everett Dirk- 
sen, had suggested him for the job. After 
the call came, Ray broke the news to Part- 
ners Erby and Aubrey Jenkins (brothers, 
but no kin to Ray) with the preface: 
“The most fantastic thing has happened.” 

Many Washington politicians and pun- 
dits thought it fantastic that a man of 
Jenkins’ profession and stature had not 
formed an opinion on Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy. But in Knoxville, this was not 
hard to understand. During his working 
hours, Jenkins is a busy lawyer absorbed 
in his cases; during weekends, he is a 
gentleman farmer who likes to roam over 
his 520 acres on the Little Tennessee 
River, rejoicing in his herd (150 head) of 
Herefords. In the fall he never misses a 
University of Tennessee football game, 
wears the same lucky green tie to every 
one. (Says he: “I'd rather go to a Tennes- 
see game without my pants than without 








% Annoyed by the dog’s barking at night, a 
Tennessean had fired his shotgun into the mas- 
ter’s bedroom. 
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that tie”) Aside from the farm and 
football, his chief recreation is spinning 
yarns about his courtroom experiences. 
Such a man could easily avoid being 
intense about McCarthy. 

In East Tennessee. Jenkins’ debut as a 
national television personality was an ex- 
citing event. One of the Knoxville tele- 
vision stations reversed its policy and 
went on the air before noon. At the county 
courthouse a television set was set up in 
a domestic-relations-court office and the 
shades were drawn. Out at Tellico Plains, 
Mayor Charles Hall put a set in a storage 
room next to his furniture store, lined up 
boxes, benches and chairs, drew an over- 
flow crowd. 

At the Jenkins’ red brick mansion in 
fashionable Sequoyah Hills, where there 
had been no television set until the week 
that the call came from Washington, Mrs. 
Eva Jenkins watched with fascination. In 
their 28 years of marriage. she had never 
before seen her husband trying a case. 
After a few days of TV, she flew to 
Washington to watch him in person. 

Lessons in Washington. While she was 
in the capital, Eva Jenkins saw little of 
her husband outside the hearing room. He 
was working an 18-hour day, holding con- 
farences, interviewing witnesses, and study- 
ing the case after the public sessions 
ended. At first there was more homework 
than he was able to do. He had arrived 
in Washington with astonishingly little 
knowledge of the issues, procedures and 
pitfalls. One example of his lack of back- 
ground: he did not realize that there was 
serious dispute about the merit of whether 
Joe McCarthy's headline-grabbing hear- 
ings at Fort Monmouth had been harmful. 
At first, Jenkins’ questioning was based on 
the assumption that McCarthy's Fort 
Monmouth foray was a great service to 
the U.S., but he spon dropped that line 
in favor of an impartially open mind on 
the point. 

While he learned fast, Jenkins missed a 
lesson or two. McCarthy's doctored pic- 
ture, which he accepted at face value, 
should have made him wary of all Mc- 
Carthy exhibits. Yet a week later he ac- 
cepted McCarthy's phony “FBI letter” 
with the asfumption that it was authentic. 
As the letter furor mounted, he grew more 
cautious. He gave no one, not even Mc- 
Carthy or Chairman Mundt, warning that 
he planned to call McCarthy to the wit- 
ness stand, 

As a congressional investigation counsel, 
Jenkins has had to overcome some of his 
normal techniques. In tHis case he is sup- 
posed to expedite and clarify; sometimes 
he seems to drop back into the criminal 
lawyer's bent for diverting and throwing 
dust. His flowing language is sometimes 
confusing, and his booming courtroom 
voice hit the microphones so hard that 
electricians installed a special guard to 
keep his mouth at least two inches away. 
At first, while points of order mounted to 
disorder, he seemed to be waiting for the 
judge to stop the nonsense, not realizing 
that he could prompt Chairman Mundt 
to bang the gavel. 
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What Next for Ray? Now that he has 
been televised to national prominence, 
politicians in Washington and Tennessee 
are asking: What next for Ray Jenkins? 
He probably stands a chance of gaining 
more than any other participant in the 
hearings (but not financially: he is being 
paid $225 a week). At home, Republicans 
have already begun urging him to run for 
the U.S. Senate this year against his old 
lumber-loading pal Estes Kefauver. Jen- 
kins can have the G.O.P. nomination for 
the asking. 

A lifelong Republican, Jenkins has dab- 
bled a bit in politics (e.g., Tennessee 
manager for Wendell Willkie in 1940), 
but his name has never been on a ballot. 
He was a Taftman until the 1952 G.O.P. 
convention began, and then he flew to 
Chicago and urged the Tennessee delega- 
tion to get behind Eisenhower, “a man 
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A hard life, actually. 


who can win.” His present attitude about 
politics is expressed in a characteristically 
long and rolling comment, which begins: 
“Apparently my friends are much more 
interested in my running for the U.S, 
Senate than I am It’s conceivable 
that the time may come when I feel I 
could be of service to my country by 
seeking public office.” This seems to add 
up to one word: maybe. 

The maybe has not escaped Estes Ke- 
fauver, who knows what television can 
do for a man. Last week Estes and Mrs. 
Jenkins met on the plane to Knoxville. 
The Senator was going down to make a 
speech. Mrs. Jenkins was going back to 
open their house for Tennessee’s “histori- 
cal homes pilgrimage.”’ (The mansion was 
built by her father, the late Dr. W. S. 
Nash, an eminent Knoxville surgeon.) 
In his casual way, Senator Kefauver al- 
lowed that Washington really wasn’t a 
very pleasant place for a Senator's family. 
All those social affairs to attend, whether 


one wanted to or not. And friends moving 
away just when one has begun to count 
on them. A hard life, actually, 

This may have been a smart bit of 
early-stage campaigning by Kefauver, but 
there is no reason to think that it was 
effective. It is not likely that Ray Jenkins, 
having burst upon the national scene, 
will retreat to the courtrooms of East 
Tennessee, never to assault a network 
microphone again. Jenkins is a man with 
a natural flair for politics. In the lobbies 
and dining rooms of Washington he shakes 
hands, signs autographs, and pats children 
just as readily as does his old pal Estes. 
If he could arouse enough Tennesseans 
to believe that Kefauver has marched 
too often with the Yankee liberals, Jen- 
kins might become U.S. Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Estes Kefauver can talk all he wants 
about how hot it is in the sun and how 
shady in the boxcar, but he had better 
not cqmplain too much about life in 
Washington, 


The Bogus Letter 


In addition to refocusing the basic issue 
in the Army’s case against McCarthy (see 
above). last week’s testimony brought out 
an even more important conflict: McCar- 
thy v. the U.S. Constitution. 

With appropriate rumblings and trum- 
pet sounds, McCarthy produced a carbon 
copy of what he said was a 2}-page “let- 
ter” sent and signed by the FBI’s J. Edgar 
Hoover to Army intelligence on Jan. 26, 
1951, warning against a number of sub- 
versives employed by the Army Signal 
Corps. McCarthy’s point was that this 
letter was in the Army files when Stevens 
took office (on Feb. 4, 1953) and that 
Stevens had ignored it. 

The letter turned out to be spurious— 
at least in form. After testimony that 
there was no such letter in the Army files 
and that J. Edgar Hoover said he had sent 
no such letter, McCarthy was put on the 
stand by Ray Jenkins and suffered a hu- 
miliating cross-examination at the hands 
of Army Counsel Joe Welch. 

Welch: Do you understand that J. 
Edgar Hoover sent to the Army a docu- 
ment two-and-one-fourth pages in length? 
Just say yes or no. 

McCarthy: I don’t know how many 
documents— 

Welch: Let’s face up to it, Senator. Do 
you understand that J. Edgar Hoover sent 
to the Army a document two-and-one- 
fourth pages in length? 

McCarthy: So far as the document of 
Jan. 26 is concerned, the answer is no. 

Elementary & Sweeping. The interest- 
ing news that McCarthy's team had fol- 
lowed up a doctored photograph with a 
doctored letter was accompanied by some 
even more interesting disclosures. The 
bogus letter was based upon a 15-page 
memorandum sent by the FBI to the 
Army and was marked “confidential.” 
The memo was headed: To Maj. Gen. 
A. R. Bolling, from John Edgar Hoover, 
and bore no signature. (The bogus letter 
was headed “Sir,” was signed “Sincerely 
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yours, J. Edgar Hoover, Director” and 
was marked “Personal and Confidential.”) 
McCarthy testified that he got the letter 
from an officer in Army intelligence. From 
the witness stand, McCarthy announced: 
“IT will not under any circumstances re- 
veal the source of any information... 
People who give me information from 
within the Government know that their 
confidence will not be violated. It will 
not be violated today.” 

Although McCarthy had said he would 
not divulge his source even if the commit- 
tee ordered him to do so, Counsel Jenkins 
made a sweeping ruling that seemed to let 
Joe off the hook. Said Jenkins: “It is ele- 
mentary that the Senator does not have 
to reveal the name of his informant. . . 
Otherwise, law-enforcement officers would 
be so hamstrung ... that they would 
never be able to ferret out crime.” 

Flagrant & Systematic. Was this ruling 
good law? This week Pundit Walter Lipp- 
mann explored the implications of Mc- 
Carthy’s position and Jenkins’ ruling. Said 
Lippmann: 

“Mr. Jenkins upheld Senator McCar- 
thy’s claim that Government employees, 
including officers of the Army, are not 
bound by their oath or by the laws 
[against disclosing confidential .informa- 
tion] or by any ties of loyalty to their 
superiors or to the service if—in their 
own private and secret opinion—it would 
be a good thing to break the law. . . 

“Tt was in accord with this very prin- 
ciple. . . that Fuchs and Alan Nunn May 
and the Rosenbergs acted. . .” 

Lippmann argued that Jenkins’ ruling 
went wrong when he classed Senator Mc- 
Carthy with “law-enforcing officers,” who 
do not have to reveal their sources. 

“The fundamental error at the root of 
the McCarthy problem,” said Lippmann, 
“is to assume that a committee of the 
legislative branch of the Government [is 
made up of] ‘law-enforcing’ officers who 
‘ferret out crime.’ ” 

Lippmann argued that it was the func- 
tion of the Executive branch to enforce 
the law and ferret out crime. He con- 
cluded: “McCarthyism is fundamentally 
unconstitutional in spirit and in practice. 
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The American Government cannot be 
made to work if its fundamental principle 
{of separate branches] is flagrantly and 
systematically violated. It is systemati- 
cally and fiagrantly violated if the Legis- 
lature takes upon itself the law-enforcing 
function of the Executive.” 

Doctored & Fabricated. Would Lipp- 
mann’s view impair Congress’ ancient and 
valuable right of investigation? Not nec- 
essarily. Congress has a right to inquire 
into how well its laws are enforced and to 
loosen or tighten laws if it finds enforce- 
ment unsatisfactory. But Congress has no 
right to encourage—as McCarthy has en- 
couraged—violations of law and loyalty 
on the part of officers and employees of 
the Executive branch. It has no right to 
set up a network of spies in the Executive 
branch, demoralizing it and creating a sit- 
uation where the Secretary of the Army, 
for example, cannot function except as a 
Senator pleases. First the spies produce 
what they consider evidence. Then they 
produce doctored evidence. Next they may 
well produce purely fabricated evidence. 
And even the investigating Senators will 
in the end be victimized by the uncon- 
stitutional and un-American system they 
have created. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Plunge 


Where previous Congresses for 40 years 
have merely wetted a toe and walked 
away, the House of Representatives last 
week took a momentous plunge: it ap- 
proved the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

Since the Senate did likewise last Jan- 
uary, the final political obstacle was re- 
moved from the great engineering dream 
which would make seaports of such cities 
as Toledo, Buffalo and Toronto. 

Ever since he became a member of the 
old Rivers & Harbors Committee in 1933, 
Michigan’s Congressman George Anthony 
Dondero has championed the seaway. As 
Public Works Committee chairman, he 
steered the bill through the House this 
year despite continued opposition from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports and from the 
railroad interests. Two recent develop- 
ments finally dispelled congressional ti- 
midity: 1) the steel industry's ever-grow- 
ing dependence on Labrador ore, which 
could be cut off by enemy submarines as 
long as it must be shipped through East 
Coast ports, and 2) Canada’s decision to 
build the seaway by itself unless the U.S. 
joins now. 

When victory came, on a vote of 241 
to 158, Speaker Joe Martin handed his 
gavel to Dondero and said: “Here. After 
20 years, you deserve it.” Later, old (70) 
George Dondero happily said, “At that 
moment, I was up in the clouds.” 

Dondero’s bill calls for a 27-ft. channel 
in the St. Lawrence, deep enough for 
medium-size seagoing vessels. Probable 
cost:* to Canada, $200 million; to the 


* Not including the $600 million hydroelectric 
power project which will be built jointly by 
Ontario and New York, 











U.S., $105 million, which the Treasury 
expects to recoup from toll charges. Even- 
tually, by dredging the Detroit, St. Clair and 
St. Mary’s rivers, ocean shipping may be 
able to reach Duluth and Canadian towns 
in the western reaches of Lake Superior. 

This week President Eisenhower is ex- 
pected to sign the bill into law and start 
setting up the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corp. to handle negotiations 
with Canada and supervise construction. 
Six years from now, if all goes well, ocean 
freighters will be churning upstream from 
Montreal. 

Last week the Senate: 
@ Resolved, without dissent, to set up a 
chapel in the Capitol. Explained Oklaho- 
ma's Democrat Mike Monroney, the pro- 
ject’s sponsor, “We've got Turkish baths, 
private dining rooms and automatic-type- 
writing rooms, but no place to pray.” 
@ Shelved, 50-42, Administration-spon- 
sored amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Arrayed against the bill were 46 
Democrats, Wayne Morse and three Re- 
publicans (Nevada's saturnine George 
Malone, both North Dakota Senators— 
pro-laborite William Langer and anti-la- 
borite Milton Young), The vote was a 
blow to the Eisenhower legislative pro- 
gram. But it also exposed Democrats to 
the charge of voting in favor of a Taft- 
Hartley status quo. 


MANNERS & MORALS 
The Lecturer's Spring 


The late Dylan Thomas, one of the best 
poets of his generation, could also write 
and speak lively, perceptive prose. Last 
October, home between U.S. lecture tours, 
Welshman Thomas recorded a broadcast 
for the BBC. Last week in the BBC's 
magazine The Listener, U.S. citizens got a 
chance to read what Thomas had to say 
about “A Visit to America.” 


Tol. L. Jones 
THE LATE DyLan THOMAS 


He found the Irish lepri-corny. 
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“Across the United States of America, 
from New York to California and back, 
glazed, again, for many months of the 
year, there streams and sings for its heady 
supper a dazed and prejudiced procession 
of European lecturers, scholars, sociolo- 
gists, economists, writers, authorities on 
this and that and even, in theory, on the 
United States of America. . .” 

No Escape. “At first, confused and 
shocked by shameless profusion and al- 
most shamed by generosity, unaccustomed 
to such importance as they are assumed, 
by their hosts, to possess, and up against 
the barrier of a common language, they 
write in their notebooks like demons, gen- 
eralizing away, on character and culture 
and the American political scene. But, to- 
wards the middle of their middle-aged 
whisk through middle-western clubs and 
universities, the fury of the writing flags 
. . . And in their diaries, more & more do 
such entries appear as, ‘No way of es- 
cape!’ or ‘Buffalo!’ or ‘I am beaten,’ until 
at last they cannot write a word, And, 
twittering all over, old before their time, 
with eyes like rissoles in the sand, they 
are helped up the gangway of the home- 
bound liner by kind bosom friends (of all 
kinds and bosoms’) who boister them on 
the back, pick them up again, thrust bot- 
tles, sonnets, cigars, addresses, into their 
pockets, have a farewell party in their 
cabin, pick them up again, and, snickering 
and yelping, are gone: to wait at the dock- 
side for another boat from Europe and 
another batch of fresh, green lecturers. 

“There they go, every spring, from 
New York to Los Angeles: exhibitionists, 
polemicists, histrionic publicists, theolog- 
ical rhetoricians, historicak hoddy-doddies, 
balletomanes, ulterior decorators, wind- 
bags and bigwigs and humbugs, men in 
love with stamps, men in love with steaks, 
men after millionaires” widows, men with 
elephantiasis of the reputation (huge 
trunks and teeny minds), authorities on 
gas, bishops, best-sellers, editors looking 
for writers, writers looking for publishers, 
publishers looking for dollars, existential- 
ists, serious physicists with nuclear mis- 
sions, men from the BBC who speak as 
though they had the Elgin marbles in 
their mouths, pot-boiling philosophers, 
professional Irishmen (very lepri-corny), 
and, I am afraid, fat poets with slim 
volumes... 

“See the garrulous others, also, gabbing 
and garlanded from one nest, of culture- 
vultures to another: people selling the 
English way of life and condemning the 
American way as they swig and guzzle 
through it; people resurrecting the the- 
ories of surrealism for the benefit of re- 
mote parochial female audiences who did 
not know it was dead, not having ever 
known it had been alive; people talking 
about Etruscan pots and pans to a bunch 
of dead pans and wealthy pots in Boston 


“Did we pass one another, en route, all 
unknowing, I wonder; one of us spry- 
eyed, with clean, white lectures and a soul 
he could call his own, going buoyantly 
west to his remunerative doom in the 
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great state university factories; another 
returning dog-eared as his clutch of po- 
ems and his carefully typed impromptu 
asides? I ache for us both. There one goes, 
unsullied as yet, in his Pullman pride, 
toying—oh, boy!—with a blunderbuss 


bourbon, being smoked by a large cigar, 
riding out to the wide open spaces of the 
faces of his waiting audience. . . 

Verbal Ectoplasm. “He is vigorously 
welcomed at the station by an earnest, 
crew-cut platoon of giant collegiates, all 


” 





with a tray of martinis and lyrics. And 
there goes the other happy poet bedrag- 
gledly back to New York which struck 
him all of a sheepish never-sleeping heap 
at first but which seems to him now, after 
the ulcerous rigors of a lecturer’s spring, 
a haven cozy as toast, cool as an icebox, 
and safe as skyscrapers.” 

One month after recording his rollicking 
valedictory, at the beginning of a lecture 
tour (Time, Nov. 16), Poet Thomas, 39, 
died in New York. 





Ebony Magazine 


Donatp Howarp & FAMILy at TRUMBULL ParK 
On nice evenings, rocks and rampage. 


chasing the butterfly culture with net, 
notebook, poison-bottle. pin and_ label, 
each with at least 36 terribly white teeth, 
and nursed away, as heavily gently as 
though he were an imbecile rich aunt with 
a short prospect of life, into a motorcar in 
which, for a mere 50 miles or so traveled 
at poet-breaking speed, he assures them 
of the correctness of their assumption 
that he is half-witted by stammering in- 
consequential answers in an over-British 
accent to their genial questions . . . He is 
then taken to a small party of only a few 
hundred people all of whom hold the be- 
lief that what a visiting lecturer needs be- 
fore he trips on to the platform is just 
enough martinis so that he can trip off the 
platform as well. And, clutching his explo- 
sive glass, he is soon contemptuously dis- 
missing, in a flush of ignorance and flu- 
ency, the poetry of those androgynous 
literary ladies with three names who pro- 
duce a kind of verbal ectoplasm to order 
as a waiter dishes up spaghetti—only to 
find that the fiercest of these, a wealthy 
huntress of small, seedy lions (such as 
himself) . . . is his hostess for the even- 
i ae 

“Late at night, in his room, he fills a 
page of his journal with a confused, but 
scathing, account of his first engagement 

. and falls to sleep where he is imme- 
diately chased through long, dark thickets 
by a Mrs. Mabel Frankincense Mehaffey, 


RACES 
"We Suffered .. ." 


On nice evenings, Donald Howard, 25, 
his wife and two small children knew what 
to expect: the neighbors came around to 
throw taunts and rocks, to riot and run 
rampage. The Howards are Negroes, the 
first to move into the Trumbull Park 
public housing project on Chicago’s South 
Side. Ten other Negro families moved in 
later, but the Howards bore the brunt of 
racial hate. 

Mobs tried to rush their apartment, 
smashed their windows 15 times, caused 
$200,000 damages in the area, despite 
massive full-time police protection (Time, 
March 1). Last week, after living behind 
barricaded windows for nine months, 
Howard moved out, at police urging, to a 
predominantly Negro neighborhood. “We 
were too nervous to eat or sleep,” he said. 
“We suffered .. .” 

Police hoped for an end to the Trum- 
bull Park riots, the most sustained in Chi- 
cago’s history. Howard hoped that his re- 
treat would make life easier for the other 
Negro families, but in the tense South 
Side, hate is not easily appeased. Re- 
cently, a teen-age gang stoned two Trum- 
bull Park Negro women, both pregnant, as 
they walked home from a grocery store. 
Chicago expected trouble in the sultry 
summer nights ahead. 
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INDO-CHINA 
The Fall of Dienbienphu 


A deep stillness lay across the waste- 
land of Dienbienphu. A shroud of gun- 
smoke lifted from the dips and hollows 
where the French Union garrison had died. 
In the stillness, there was only a muffled 
tramp! tramp! tramp! as the worn-out pris- 
oners moved north, or a sudden, shudder- 
ing thump as an ammunition dump went 
off, or a dull buzz in the sky where the 
French C47s were keeping their death 
watch, It was a graveyard world down 
there, the French pilots reported, a torn- 





GENERAL GIAP 
"Victory is complete. 


up world of broken stones and cluttered 
bunkers, while around it the jungle would 
soon regain its ancient inscrutability. For 
56 nights and days the battle had gone 
on, down there in the wasteland. This was 
how it ended. 

The Last Days. In the final 72 hours, 
a tropical rainstorm !ashed the doomed 
10,000-man garrison. Trenches sagged and 
crumbled in the blinding rain. Latrines 
filled and festered. The water supply 
turned foul. French Commanding General 
Christian de Castries checked his three 
surviving strongpoints—Claudine in the 
west, Eliane in the east, isolated Isabelle 
three miles to the south. All was quiet 
save for the rain, and the occasional crack 
of a Communist rifle way off somewhere 
in the hills. That night, De Castries sum- 
moned his staff to Junon, his command 
post, for one last chivalric rite of battle 
he decorated Lieut. Geneviéve de Galard 
Terraube, the only woman nurse in the 
fortress, with the Legion of Honor and 
the Croix de Guerre. That night too, less 
than soo yards from Junon, the Com- 
munist infantrymen burrowed close in 
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through the mire. “Everywhere they are 
in close contact,” Dienbienphu radioed 
GHQ. “Everywhere they are within gre- 
nade range. When they attack, the for- 
tress will be ready.” 

At 1700 hours next day, Red General 
Giap laid down heavy 1o5-mm. and 75- 
mm. gunfire against the main perimeter. 
His gunners could not miss: the perimeter 
was less than 1,000 yards wide. For the 
first time in the battle, Giap brought up 
Russian rocket launchers (“Stalin Or- 
gans”) and struck at Dienbienphu’s sod- 
den battlements—eight rockets per burst. 
De Castries checked the damage, then 
told GHQ: “This may finish us.” 

At 2000, French lookouts spied Red 
concentrations in the flarelight, headed 
for Claudine and Eliane. At 2200, bugles 
shrilled through the damp night air, and 
four Red regiments attacked. By dawn, 
they had four outposts in Eliane. Then 
they overran Bald Head Hill, which com- 
manded the center from the east. 

This was the crisis, and old Cavalryman 
de Castries knew it. At 0700, he gathered 
his last reserves and hurled in three des- 
perate counterattacks. But Giap mostly 
held his gains, then sent in his Red re- 
serves to clinch the battle. De Castries 
had only one remaining 105-mm. how- 
itzer, one 1s5-mm. field gun. His tanks 
were wrecked or embedded in the mud. 
His ammunition was all but gone. One 
outpost commander phoned De Castries 
“We can keep on fighting for only ten 
more minutes. Should we surrender?” De 
Castries snapped back: “Keep on fighting 
for ten more minutes.” 

The Last Stand. At 1000, the Commu- 
nists won two more outposts in Eliane. At 
1200, they went for the last three French 
positions on the east bank of the Nam 
Youm River. By 1600, the Reds were 
storming the French center. De Castries 
radioed GHQ: “The violent barrage from 
mortars and artillery continues. The Viets 
are infiltrating massively through the 
strongpoints on the west.” De Castries 
also spoke briefly to his wife, Jacqueline 
who waited with the generals for the out- 
come. “Have faith for our wounded,” he 
asked her. Then, “Au revoir.” 

At 1645, De Castries was on the air 
wain: “The central redoubt is about to 
be fully overrun. Further resistance is 
becoming hopeless.” At 1700, De Castries 
made another call to his commander, 
General René Cogny, in Hanoi: 

De Castries: “The Viets are everywhere. 
The situation is very grave. The combat 
is confused and goes on all about. I feel 
the end is approaching, but we will fight 
to the finish.” 

Cogny: “Well understood. You will 
fight to the end. It is out of the question 
to run up the white flag after your heroic 
resistance.” 

De Castries: “Well understood. We will 
destroy the guns and radio equipment. 
The radiotelephone link will be destroyed 
at 1730-hours. We will fight to the end. 





Au revoir, mon général. Au revoir, mes 
camarades. Vive la France!” Then De 
Castries ordered artillery fire from Isa- 
belle against his own command post. 

The Communists swarmed on toward 
Junon, flushed with imminent victory. 
There was one last cutting and clubbing, 
and the helpless French pilots saw it 
bayonet, knife and grenade in one ghastly 
arena less than 1,000 feet wide. Bearded 
French veterans, coal-black Senegalese 
and tough little Vietnamese even slugged 
at the Reds with chunks of wood and iron 
from their broken strong points. “It was 
like a spectacle of wild beasts in a Roman 





Ted Castle 

GENERAL NAVARRE 
"The fight continues.” 
amphitheater,” said one pilot afterward, 

It could not go on. At 1730, De Castries 
called GHQ for the last time: “After 20 
hours of ceaseless combat, just now man- 
to-man, the enemy has infiltrated right 
through our central bastion. Munitions 
are short. Our resistance is about to be 
submerged. The Vietminh are only a few 
yards from the radio where I speak. I 
have given orders for maximum demoli- 
tions. The ammo depots are going up al- 
ready. Au revoir.” 

The Dienbienphu radio operator added 
his piece with no show of emotion: “There 
is fighting around the door. The general 
has ordered me to destroy this equipment. 
Say hello to Paris for me. Au revoir.” 
Then silence. At GHQ, staff officers, gen- 
erals, signalmen and clerks were leaden 
with a dread despair. “It was like hearing 
the tap on the hull of a submarine that 
lies helpless at the bottom of the sea,” 
said one who listened. 

The Last Charge. The battle neared 
its end. The Communists regrouped and 
turned southward against Isabelle. Isa- 
belle was ready. Its 13th Demi-Brigade, 
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They died, protesting, in the name of another France. 


French Foreign Legion, had 22 battle cita- 
tions and the mystique of a great tradi- 
tion: “The Legion is Our Country.”” Many 
times the Legion had fought for honor in 
a losing cause, for Gambetta at Orléans, 
for Maximilian ‘in Mexico. Now there 
were 1,500 Legionnaires in Indo-China 
ready to die for Strongpoint Isabelle. 
They were commanded by Colonel André 
Lalande from St. Cyr Military Academy, 
veteran of Narvik, El Alamein, Italy and 
the Vosges. Lalande was a tough cus- 
tomer: his Legionnaires called him “ba- 
roudeur,” a brawler. Lalande did not wait 
for the Communists to come, 20 to 1, to 
get him. At o115, he ordered the charge. 

One or two French pilots saw it in the 
flarelight, from far above. The Legion- 
naires advanced from their shattered 
trenches toward the massed Red infantry, 
and the guns. Like the Confederate rush 
at Franklin, it was forlorn; like the Old 
Guard's serried march on Waterloo, it was 
final; like the Light Brigade at Balaclava, 
it was magnificent, but not war. At orso, 
little more than half an hour later, the 
Charge of the Demi-Brigade was over, 
and very few men still lived. Isabelle 
radioed the French planes: “Breakout 
failed. We must break communications 
with you. We are going to blow up every- 
thing. Fini. Repeat. Fini.” The C-47s 
were rocked by the shock waves from 
exploding Isabelle. “They were enormous 
explosions,” said one pilot later, sadly. 
And the Red radio crowed: “All the en- 
emy troops who tried to break out were 
annihilated. All fighting has now ceased.” 

The Last Full Measure. So ended the 
Battle of Dienbienphu, March 13-May 8, 
1954. It was the one set-piece battle of 
the seven-year Indo-China war—a strange 
affray of bayonets in the age of atom and 
jet. Now there was only the stillness in 
the wasteland. The casualty returns: 

French Union; about 4,000 killed and 
wounded, 8,000 missing, mostly presum- 
ably captured. 

Communists: about 8,000 killed, 12,000 
wounded. 

“The victory is complete,” said Giap’s 
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spokesman, via Peking radio. “The French 
garrison and its commander were cap- 
tured. We wiped out 17 battalions. We 
shot down or damaged 57 planes. There 
were many enemies lying around on the 
ground.” Peking radio later named both 
De Castries and Lalande as prisoners of 
war. Said Cogny, weeping: “Dienbienphu 
is a new name to emblazon on the stream- 
ers of France.” Said Navarre, in a special 
Order of the Day to his remaining 230,000 
French Union and 240,000 Vietnamese 
troops: “After 56 days of continuing com- 
bat, submerged by numbers, by odds of 
5 to 1, the garrison has had to end its 
fight . . . The fall of the entrenched camp 
was accomplished only because the enemy, 
thanks to Chinese Communist assistance, 
was suddenly able to start a form of mod- 
ern warfare entirely new to Indo-China. 
The defenders of Dienbienphu have writ- 
ten an epic. They have given [you] a new 


International 
LEGIONNAIRE LALANDE 


“Fini, repeat, fini." 


pride and a new reason to fight. For the 
struggle of free peoples against slavery 
does not end today. The fight continues.” 

What kind of a fight would it be? If 
there was no solution at Geneva, Navarre 
predicted there would be “international- 
ization of the war’’—meaning allied in- 
tervention. And for France? Henceforth 
from Dienbienphu, the old ways of war 
could no longer suffice. Robert Guillain, 
Le Monde’s able correspondent, cabled a 
bitter valedictory from Hanoi: 

“Let the enemy come,’ said our troops 
at Dienbienphu, ‘and we'll show them.’ 
We'll show them? We'll show what, and 
to whom? ‘We'll show those who face us 
in battle,’ they said. ‘We'll show the en- 
emy. And we'll show them in Hanoi. 
We'll show them in Saigon, the people 
busy sipping cool drinks on shaded café 
terraces or watching beautiful girls in the 
pool at the Sporting Club. We'll show the 
people of France, the people of France 
above all. They have to be shown. They 
have to be shown what their neglect, their 
incredible indifference, their illusions, 
their dirty politics have led to. And how 
best may we show them? By dying, so 
that honor at least may be saved. . .’ Our 
dead of Dienbienphu died, I claim, pro- 
testing, appealing against today’s France 
in the name of another France for which 
they had respect. The only victory that 
remains is the victory of our honor.” 


GENEVA 
Man Alone 


All week long, France’s allies could only 
watch Georges Bidault’s sufferings. They 
could not help. His desperate pleas for a 
battlefield truce to save Dienbienphu’s 
wounded met with bland delay from the 
Communists. Behind him, France's di- 
vided government nagged at him. Burly 
Marc Jacquet, Minister for the Associated 
States, sent to Geneva to act as a kind of 
watchdog for the quick-truce faction, told 
everybody who would listen: “We must 
get peace!”” For two days Bidault had to 
mark time while the Assembly debated 
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a vote of confidence. “A Foreign Minister 
does not negotiate while his policy is be- 
ing debated behind his back,” he snapped 
to Premier Laniel on the phone. 

There was confusion and there was 
calculated delay. When the Communists 
finally agreed to a conference including 
the three Associated States (Viet Nam, 
Laos and Cambodia) provided the Com- 
munist Viet Minh were invited, and agreed 
to discuss a battlefield truce at the con- 
ference, Bidault discovered that no repre- 
sentatives of the three Associated States 
were on hand (he had not bothered to 
discuss the situation with them seriously 
before going to Geneva). 

As Dienbienphu writhed in its last 
agony, the Viet Minh representatives ar- 


rived in triumph. They were met by 
China’s Chou En-lai, Russia’s Gromyko, 
and North Korea’s Nam Il, while a 
French aide frantically telephoned the 
Quai d'Orsay: “Send me three Vietnamese 
in a hurry! Otherwise we shall produce 
my cook—he’s a Vietnamese.” 

Tragic Delay. Until Friday, Bidault 
clung to the hope of help from his friend 
John Foster Dulles: perhaps some direct 
U.S. intervention, perhaps a declaration 
that the Tonkin delta around Hanoi was 
vital to the free world and would be de- 
fended if necessary by U.S. arms. That 
afternoon Dienbienphu fell. Overnight, 
Bidault read Dulles’ speech, admitting 
that “present conditions there do not pro- 
vide a suitable basis for the U.S. now to 


participate with its armed forces.” It was 
a tragic day for Georges Bidault. To a 
sympathetic questioner, he said wearily: 
“My trumps? When I look at my hand, 
the highest card seems to be the four of 
diamonds.” 

The bitter fact was that Bidault was, 
and felt, alone. His allies could offer no 
support. Whatever help they promised, 
whatever guarantees they offered, would 
be effective only after Geneva. In nego- 
tiating a settlement with its enemies—if 
there was to be a settlement—France was 
being left alone. 

On Saturday, wearing a black suit and 
tie of mourning for Dienbienphu’s dead, 
Bidault walked into the Palais des Na- 
tions to face his triumphant enemies. He 


A HISTORY TEACHER MAKES HISTORY 





HE man whose words and deeds are most crucial to the 

negotiations at Geneva is a small, enigmatic Frenchman 
who set out to teach history, not to help make it. Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault, 54, speaks for the divided mind 
and flagging spirit of France. But his own mind is undivided: 
more than most Frenchmen, he has a passionate dislike of 
the Communists. 

Bowler & Pince Nez. Bidault comes from central 
France, the son of an insurance man. He taught himself to 
read at six, and was educated by the Jesuits. Bidault was 
deeply influenced by a scholarship prize he won at the age of 
15: a book on Montalembert, the 19th century political philos- 
opher who strove to fuse Roman Catholicism with Liberalism. 
Bidault went on to the Sorbonne, then to teaching (history 
and geography) in a lycée. In his 30s Bidault looked so 
young that a proctor at the school once reprimanded him for 
smoking; he took to wearing a bowler hat and pince-nez in 
order to look older. 

The schoolteacher lived an austere bachelor’s life in a Left 
Bank jumble of books, unmarked exercise papers and un- 
made bedclothes. But Bidault was a stickler for neatness and 
order in personal appearance and in matters of the mind. 

On the side, Bidault wrote editorials daily for the Roman 
Catholic L’Aube. Still remembered by some are those he 
wrote about Spain’s civil war—an event that produced a 
spiritual crisis for Bidault. As a Catholic he was drawn to the 
Franco side, but as a republican democrat he was drawn to 
the Loyalist side. In what has since become a well-known— 
and often infuriating—Bidault habit, he held a kind of par- 
liamentary debate within his mind, eventually summoning 
up a majority for a decision, The debate in the case of Spain 
resulted in a series of passionate anti-Franco editorials. 

Official Greeter. When World War II came, he volun- 
teered for the fighting front, but was captured by the Ger- 
mans before he could do much soldiering. Luck was with 
him. Because he had been drafted briefly in World War I, 
Bidault was released by the Nazis in a general parole of 
World War I veterans. He made his way to Lyon, ostensibly 
to resume teaching. But instead, the meek-seeming little 
professor undertook the hazardous life of an underground 
patriot. He joined a Roman Catholic resistance group named 
Combat, soon was publicly identified as a resister and had to 
plunge into hiding, ultimately became known throughout the 
French Resistance movement for his ability to smooth over 
differing points of view. 

In 1943 when “Max”—Jean Moulin—was caught and 
killed by the Nazis, Bidault was chosen to replace him as 
chief of the Resistance. The Gestapo marked him for torture 
and death, frequently came close to catching him. But it was 
Georges Bidault who gave the signal for Paris’ rise against 
the occupiers in 1944, and who was there to greet General 


Charles de Gaulle on his triumphal return with the Eranco- 
American Liberation forces. 

Many politicians have come and gone since that day, but 
Georges Bidault has hung on. In the ten years—and 19 cab- 
inets—since, he has been out of office only 33 months, has 
been Premier twice (for 14 months in all), Vice Premier 
four times, Defense Minister twice, Foreign Minister eight 
times. To his countrymen, to the diplomats of other govern- 
ments, evento those who know him best, there is no clear 
answer to how Georges Bidault has done it. He has no real 
copains (buddies), and only a few who consider themselves 
friends; Bidault has barely concealed his feeling that most of 
his colleagues in the National Assembly are fools, knaves or 
both. He will eat barely enough to keep alive, and then 
usually at the insistence of his wife (the first woman ever 
admitted to the French career diplomatic service; Bidault 
married her in 1945). He seeks diversion only in collecting 
stamps which he rarely files. 

Dogs & Cats. At dinner parties—where he may nibble 
nothing but the lemon slice on a filet-—Bidault sometimes 
amuses himself by classifying each guest as “dog” or “cat.” 
He insists he is “dog,” but many others—including Madame 
Bidault—would classify Georges Bidault as “cat.” He has a 
catlike walk, a heavy-lidded, sleepy, catlike look, and a cat- 
like smile. In politics and diplomacy he walks fences with a 
cat's tread, pounces like a tiger on a succulent opportunity. 

There have been times when it seemed that ambivalence 
was Georges Bidault’s chief stock in trade. The quality is 
essential to political survival in France, helpful to a dip- 
lomat, but frequently maddening to those who must do 
business with him. Bidault speaks in images and parables, 
abhors the straight yes or no. A bureaucrat asks if he will 
accept a luncheon invitation. “If only I am hungry by 
then. . .” murmurs Bidault obliquely. The bureaucrat backs 
away, unsure whether the date is set or not, Bidault is apt 
to speak similarly of bigger issues—EDC, the Saar, Indo- 
China. Commented one American in Paris: “A harsh critic 
might say that Bidault is the man who has brought the 
double-entendre from French farce into French diplomacy.” 

But underneath the sly, somnolent exterior, there is more. 
Under the wartime threat of torture and death, he was cool 
and brave. Under the pressures of cold war, he has held 
courageously to the proposition that for France, survival 
lies in loyal alliance with the U.S. At the Berlin Conference, 
with a divided government and country behind him, he spoke 
out firmly and unequivocally. “He is a realist who will not 
let the dream of the best prevent him from grasping the 
good,” said one who considers himself a friend. “The core of 
Bidault is rigidly moral and deeply religious,” On such a man 
last week fell the bitter task of laying before the Commu- 
nists France’s terms of retreat in Indo-China. 
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was pale, but he spoke with bitter elo- 
quence. “The decisive assault in a glori- 
ously unequal battle, carried on for 55 
days, was launched on the very eve of the 
date set for this Geneva meeting whose 
prospect alone should normally have si- 
lenced cannon,” he said. “We have already 
known sudden massacres on the morrow 
of peaceful negotiations, and this is not 
the first time that actions cruelly give the 
lie to words. It is not our side that wanted 
a hardening of the fighting—to the extent 
of refusing evacuation of wounded while 
peace was being discussed.” 

All But the Name. Then Bidault 
brought forward his peace proposal. He 
proposed a settlement based on the “zon- 
alization” plan outlined by Premier Laniel 
two months ago—a plan amounting in all 
but name to partition, a word the Viet- 
namese cannot abide. It proposed the 
immediate disarmament of all guerrilla 
units, and the liberation of prisoners. In 
Laos and Cambodia, where “there is no 
civil war, but an invasion without mo- 
tive,” Bidault demanded total evacuation 
of Viet Minh troops. For Viet Nam, he 
proposed a regrouping of all regular army 
units of both sides into zones. All arrange- 
ments would be supervised and controlled 
by “international bodies,” and any viola- 
tions could be resisted individually or 
collectively—a clause intended to fore- 
stall a Russian veto in case of a later out- 
break. At Eden’s suggestion the zones 
were undefined, to allow for bargaining. 

In his speech Bidault suggested that the 
arrangement would be temporary, leading 
eventually to elections. Privately, he con- 
ceded that the divisions would become 
permanent. 

The British lent the plan their support, 
as did the U.S. with reservations. But the 
West recognized that the French plan had 
little chance of acceptance by the high- 
riding Reds. As envisioned, it would give 
them no port, no big town, hardly any 
worthwhile land, and no unified territory. 

The Communists made the West wait 
for their reply. Instead of discussing the 
proposal, the Viet Minh’s Deputy Foreign 
Minister Pham Van Dong (whose father 
was secretary to Emperor Duy Tan of 
Annam) baldly demanded that representa- 
tives of the “resistance governments of 
Khmer [Cambodia] and  Pathet-Lao 
[Laos ]” attend the conference. Molotov, 
though he had to fumble through his 
papers to find the names of these “govern- 
ments” and stumbled over-their pronunci- 
ation, promptly proposed a meeting of 
the “Big Five,” includirfg Red China, to 
discuss the suggestion. 

Bidault was coldly angry: “We are here 
to discuss peace, not the question of 
phantoms, but of human beings—human 
beings who are shedding their blood.” 
Taunted Pham Van Dong: “We used to 
be called phantoms, too. But it is not a 
phantom army that is fighting the 
French.” 

This week the Communists started with 
a show of humanity. Pham Van Dong 
proposed that the field commanders in 
Indo-China arrange for French planes to 
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pick up the wounded still lying in Dien- 
bienphu’s damp underground shelters. 
Said Bidault wearily: “Better late than 
never.” Then the Viet Minh named its 
terms. Dong scornfully rejected Bidault’s 
proposal because it “does not take into 
account the facts, including the military 
developments in Indo-China.” The Com- 
munist proposal: 

@ An immediate cease-fire, and a ban 
on any more troops or arms sent into 
the country, i.e., no French reinforce- 
ments, no more U.S, aid. Communist 


and non-Communist Indo-Chinese would 
then proceed with a temporary “readjust- 
ment” of the territories they occupy— 
without French participation or inter- 
national supervision. 

Withdrawal of all foreign troops. Pend- 
ing their withdrawal, French troops would 


a 


United Press 
BIpDaAULT 


He played the four of diamonds. 


be confined to zones “as limited as pos- 
sible,” and not interfere with local admin- 
istration. Viet Minh armies and guerrillas 
would stay where they are. 

q “Free” elections, not only in Viet Nam 
but also in Laos and Cambodia, without 
outside supervision. The Communists 
would get half the seats in the electoral 
bodies, giving them effective control. 
@A promise that after the “elections,” 
all three regimes would “examine the 
possibility” of association with the French 
Union, would settle French interests on 
the basis of “equality and mutual inter- 
est,” and “collaborators” with the French 
would not be prosecuted. 

The Communists were grabbing for 
Laos and Cambodia, as well as Viet Nam. 
But with most Frenchmen ignorant of the 
pitfalls in such a cease-fire, and impatient 
for peace, Bidault would find it difficult to 
reject it out of hand. Commented Bidault: 
“Very able and very specious. It would 
mean the complete swallowing of Indo- 
China by the Viet Minh.” 





FRANCE 


Veil of Mourning 

Well before Dienbienphu’s day of de- 
feat came, many Frenchmen at home had 
given up. “Verdun?” said the moderate 
left-wing newspaper Combat bitterly. 
“Verdun was a position which could be 
held at all costs because the entire future 
depended on it . . . But what does Dien- 
bienphu mean for the French fighting 
man? ... An obsessive, slow and stub- 
born war. A terrible kind of war for 
which the French were not made—because 
they have clear intelligence, and like to 
know for what they are fighting. They 
are impulsive, and need to have a little 
glory stirring their flags, a little enthusi- 
asm swelling their hearts ... But here 
all is dull, doubtful and enigmatic.” 

In the National Assembly—even while 
Dienbienphu still stood—the rush was on 
to call off the whole embittering war in 
Indo-China. A man of Munich mounted 
the rostrum, an older, shrunken figure of 
the man who in 1938 spoke for the 
abandonment of Czechoslovakia. “Cease- 
fire and armistice are in the vital interest 
of the French army,” said Edouard Dala- 
dier, now 69. “I fear that if we await the 
decision of the international conference 
in Geneva, we shall find ourselves ... 
too late, much too late.” 

The Dismal Rain. From speaker. after 
speaker, the words “immediate cease-fire” 
drummed on the government like a dismal 
rain. Premier Joseph Laniel tried to head 
off the downpour until after Geneva, argu- 
ing in effect that the government could 
better come to terms at Geneva if let 
alone. The critics persisted. Laniel and 
his Cabinet made the issue—whether to 
debate Indo-China now or later—an issue 
of confidence. Laniel won his vote of 
confidence 311 to 262, but it was only a 
stay until another showdown soon—and 
probably the last confidence vote the 
Laniel government would win. 

Less than 48 hours later, the big, stolid 
textile millionaire who has governed 
France for ten shaky months bowed his 
head before the hushed Deputies. “The 
government has just learned that the 
central redoubt of Dienbienphu has fall- 
en...” said he. “In the face of this 
reverse . . . France will have the virile 
reaction of a great nation.” Without sig- 
nal, the Deputies of France rose to their 
feet—all but the many Deputies of the 
Communist Party (and one ex-Gaullist). 
In their smug disdain for the dead of 
Dienbienphu, the Communists who call 
themselves Frenchmen showed their true 
colors. 

“Shoot Him!" As the 





bitter news 


spread across France, national theaters” 


were closed down for two days (many 
ticket buyers were disappointed by the 
cancellation of the long-anticipated So- 
viet ballet at the Opera). A special Mass 
was scheduled at Notre Dame. “A veil of 
mourning has fallen over France,” said 
Edouard Herriot, aged (81) veteran of 
France’s many modern sadnesses. 

The defeat coincided with two of 
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France’s greatest holidays—the ninth an- 
niversary of V-E day and the feast day 
of Joan of Arc. There was little rejoicing 
on the gaily beflagged, sunshiny boule- 
vards, but neither was there much demon- 
stration. On the V-E holiday, police lined 
the Champs Elysées to protect the gov- 
ernment ministers who came to the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier at the Arch of 
Triumph. President René Coty—whose 
badge of office usually excites big applause 

-got only a scattering of handclaps. 
Premier Laniel’s car rolled past and some 
shouted and hissed. “Send him to Dien- 
bienphu,” cried some. “Shoot him!” others 
shouted. Defense Minister René Pleven 
drew the same derision. “Resign! Resign!” 
some in the crowd chanted. Whether these 


might yet come some spine-stiffening re- 
solve to exact a price from the Commu- 
nists for Dienbienphu, or a determination 
—if they got no cease-fire at Geneva— 
to fight on. But all that could be said for 
the moment was that Dienbienphu had 
shocked France deeply. 


Homage at the Arch 


This Frenchman, who has so much 
order in his mind and so little in his acts, 
this logician who doubts everything ... 

—Charles de Gaulle, 
The Army of the Future 


It is now two decades since Captain de 
Gaulle’s book on the plane-and-tank war 
of the future appeared, 


to be carefully 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE AT THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE 
Ten thousand steel helmets, and one minute's silence. 


shouts represented isolated outbursts or 
the common mood was hard to tell. 
"Who?" The Communists were not 
forgotten—stones were thrown through 
the windows of some Red offices in Paris, 
firebombs were tossed into a Communist 
newspaper plant in Nice, and some Soviet 
flags were torn down from a group of 
allied flags near Lille. “The real conquer- 
ors are the friends of Thorez and Duclos,” 
reminded Le Figaro. “It is they who, on 
the ruins and on the tomb, ought to raise 
the Red banner at the head of the dead.” 
But most of the anger Frenchmen 
heaped on their confused, divided leaders. 
“Who placed De Castries and his men in 
this trap? Who is officially or unofficially 
responsible? . . . Who? What party? 
What minister? What general?” demand- 
ed Franc-Tireur. On their allies: “Why 
didn’t America help us?” moaned a be- 
wildered old Parisian lady. And on them- 
selves: “The fighters of Dienbienphu died 
because we lied to ourselves . . . What 
these sacrifices demand is an examination 
of our conscience,” said Le Figaro. 
Perhaps out of the re-examination 
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studied by the Germans and to be dis- 
missed as a “collection of witticisms” by 
the French general staff. Since then, De 
Gaulle has become a hero, symbol and 
leader—and, subsequently, a frustrated 
strongman, waiting for a call that nev- 
er came. France’s millions of logicians 
doubted even a strongman’s ability to 
cure things. 

Last week, in observance of the ninth 
anniversary of V-E day, General de Gaulle 
dramatically appeared, as he had promised 
he would, at Paris’ Arc de Triomphe to 
pay homage “alone” to France’s Unknown 
Soldier. It was two days after the fall of 
Dienbienphu, and the worried police made 
the biggest show of strength since the 
anti-Ridgway riots in 1952. More than 
10,000 steel-helmeted police and armed 
guards assembled, truckloads of mobile 
guards blocked every sidestreet, and po- 
lice aircraft hovered overhead. A full 
hour before De Gaulle’s appearance, a 
crowd of 15,000 gathered behind the po- 
lice barriers. When De Gaulle’s open black 
car arrived, a band struck up the Mar- 
seillaise. On his uniform the tall, greying 


man wore only one decoration, the Cross 
of Lorraine. He saluted the flag, stood 
bowed for a minute before the eternal 
flame. Then he was driven away. 

Some in the crowd shouted “Vive De 
Gaulle!” and “De Gaulle to power!” But 
many, on this sunshiny day, simply mur- 
mured: “How he has aged!” and con- 
tinued their Sunday stroll. 


COLD WAR 
Bluff or Backdown? 


The two great allies of the West spent 
the week in mutual recriminations. In the 
U.S., the charge was made that Britain 
had let the West down. The British re- 
torted that only British steadiness and 
wisdom had saved the allies from hasty, 
dangerous and useless action, Even Lon- 
don’s Economist observed: “If American 
opinion has the impression that Mr. Dulle 
boldness is always being curbed by Brit- 
ain’s timidity, it is largely his fault for 
starting off with big talk and then coming 
down to less big doing . . 

The truth was not as clear-cut as either 
side would have it. What happened: 

@ The U.S. was caught napping with 
faulty intelligence and overconfident esti- 
mates from the French, Not until General 
Paul Ely, chief of staff of the French 
armed forces, few to Washington in late 
March did the U.S. Chiefs of Staff realize 
how serious France’s plight in Indo-China 
was. Ely told them for the first time that 
the French might lose Dienbienphu, and 
with it, the whole of Viet Nam. JCS 
Chairman Admiral Radford left Ely with 
the impression that he personally was 
ready and willing to send in carrier planes 
if the French asked for them. 

@ A few days later, Dulles issued his call 
for “united action.’’ What he actually en- 
visioned was a show of united determina- 
tion to give the West bargaining strength 
at Geneva to offset Dienbienphu. By the 
time the news got out from Lofdon and 
Paris (through Foreign Office and Quai 
D‘Orsay leaks), Dulles’ plan and his later 
warning that Chinese intervention was 
coming “awfully close” to direct interven- 
tion had become something else. In the 
British and French press, the plan, coupled 
with the memory of threats of ‘massive 
retaliation,” grew to an “uitimatum.” The 
British began to see visions of H-bombs 
dropping on London. 

@ On Sunday, April 4, the French held an 
emergency Cabinet meeting, asked U.S. 
Ambassador Douglas Dillon whether the 
U.S. could help Dienbienphu with carrier- 
plane strikes. The U.S. refused, explained 
that such intervention could only be taken 
within some framework of “united ac- 
tion.” The French were surprised, particu- 
larly as they knew that six U.S. carriers 
had been moved into the Gulf of Tonkin. 
@ April 11-14: Dulles flew to London, 
talked to the British about a broad de- 
fense pact in Southeast Asia, looking to- 
ward direct intervention in Indo-China if 
needed. The British were reluctant to act 
before Geneva, and Dulles could not guar- 
antee the British that the U.S. itself 
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would go ahead; he could only say that, 
if the British agreed on “united action,” 
he would be able to ask Congress. The 
British agreed only to “examine the pos- 
sibility.” The French took somewhat the 
same attitude, though they still talked of 
an air strike. As Laniel explained last 
week: “All solutions which might help a 
local situation, that of Dienbienphu, were 
studied, [but] we refused before the Ge- 
neva Conference to accept solutions which 
might risk a generalized conflict.” 

@ April 21: Dulles returned to Paris for 
pre-Geneva talks with Bidault and Eden. 
Two days later, a cable arrived from Indo- 
China which the British privately refer to 
as “‘Navarre’s panic cable.” Navarre said 
Dienbienphu was on the verge of falling, 
could be saved only by heavy air support 
either from the U.S. or Britain. Dulles 
again rejected the appeal both because it 
would be “war,” which Congress would 
have to approve, and because U.S. mili- 
tary experts doubted that air strikes could 
now save the fortress. Bidault seemed to 
have got the idea from Dulles that con- 
gressional approval might still be ob- 
tained if only Britain would agree to 
some form of “united action.” Eden told 
Bidault that the British considered that 
air strikes would be impractical and might 
prejudice hope of a Geneva settlement, 
but that he would consult the Cabinet. He 
made a hurried trip back to London to be 
sure and was unanimously supported by 
the Cabinet and British military men. 
Bidault was anxiously waiting at Orly air- 
field when Eden got back from London. 
“Bidault looked as if he had been hit by 


| something,” said an eyewitness. 


At that late hour, planes could not have 
saved Dienbienphu. But by publicly de- 
manding something their allies could not 
deliver and had never promised, the 
French made it appear that the U.S, had 
been bluffing, and the bluff had been called. 
@ The day after the Geneva Conference 
started on April 26, Churchill made his 
flat announcement that Britain was “not 
prepared to give any undertakings’’ until 
after Geneva. This, in the view of U.S. 
diplomats, was a backdown on the agree- 
ment to “examine the possibility.” and 
cut the ground from under the West at a 
critical moment. The British retorted that 
Churchill had tacitly pledged military ac- 
tion after Geneva—if the fighting con- 
tinued or if the settlement was breached. 
@ The British argued, to the exasperation 
of the U.S., that a Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization could not succeed without the 
backing of the Asian countries of the Com- 
monwealth, particularly India. (Snapped 
one observer: “If the U.S. cannot take 
strong action without the approval of the 


| British Parliament, and the British cannot 
act without the approval of Nehru, West- 


ern policy will be immobilized.”) Last 
week Nehru told the British his decision: 
he was willing to associate in an Asian de- 
fense pact if everybody else joined too. 
By everybody Nehru apparently meant 
Communist China, and perhaps Russia as 
well—a plan about as useful as penning 
up wolves with sheep. Belatedly, British 
foreign officials conceded that SEATO 


would have to get along without Nehru. 
Last week there were signs that re- 
criminations between the allies were dying 
down and new ways of getting together 
were being sought. De Castries’ last stand 
had stirred Britain’s admiration. Wrote 
London’s influential Daily Telegraph: 
“The local lesson of Dienbienphu is that 
the Red Delta must be defended, not 
abandoned.” Added the Spectator: “The 
fact that Britain and the U.S. ... de- 
cided not to attempt the virtually impos- 
sible—the relief of Dienbienphu—does not 
mean that they should refuse to attempt 
the possible—the effective defense of large 
remaining areas of Indo-China.” 


Earthquake's War 


Fellow airmen called him “Earthquake 
McGoon”—the burly, black-browed man 
with the big laugh and the outspoken con- 
tempt for the quiet life. Earthquake was 
born to trouble and hairbreadth escapes. 





Newark News 
Captain MCGOVERN 
"Looks like this is it, son.’ 


Twice a day for the past six weeks, weath- 
er permitting, Earthquake had eased his 
inassive body (6 ft., 250 lbs.) into the 
pilot seat of a C-119 Flying Boxcar, 
trucked its seven-ton load of ammunition 
and food the go flying minutes from Hai- 
phong to beleaguered Dienbienphu. 

As the Viet Minh’s ack-ack spat up at 
him, Earthquake made the wide circling 
letdown to 1,500 ft., lumbered across the 
deep valley until the “kickers” shoved the 
load out through the big rear door over 
the ever-shrinking drop zone. Four times 
Earthquake’s plane was hit. Once a slug 
cut his elevator controls, and he had to fly 
home on the trim tabs. Reported Earth- 
quake cheerfully: “We could make it go 
up or down, but never stay level. We went 
home like a kangaroo.” 

The Behemoth Creature. Earthquake 
was Captain James B. McGovern, 32, of 
Elizabeth, N.J. He flew P-40s and Mus- 
tangs over China with Major General 
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Claire Chennault’s Fourteenth Air Force, | 


knocked down four Jap planes. When 
Chennault formed his Civilian Air Trans- 
port (CAT) to help the Nationalists 
against the Red Chinese in China, Earth- 
quake signed up. Once the transport he 
was flying was attacked by Chinese Com- 
munist fighters over the Shantung penin- 
sula, but “they missed,” Earthquake ex- 
plained laconically. Later, flying gasoline 
to the hard-pressed Nationalists in Kun- 
ming, he made a forced landing on a 
river sandbar in Communist territory. Six 
months later, Earthquake emerged from 
Communist China with a huge beard 
(they had taken his razor from him) and 
a cheerful account of life in a Communist 
jail. “The Communists went out of their 
way to treat me good,” he said. His 
friends quipped that the Reds let him go 
because they couldn't feed him, and com- 
posed affectionate doggerel about the 
mock-heroic legend: 


“Of the behemoth creature who flies in | 


the sky 
Who knows neither reason nor rhyme 
His 300 pounds shake the earth when 
he walks 
Yet he soars with the grace of a loon.” 


Two months ago, the French asked 
Chennault for 24 American pilots for the 
perilous job of flying supplies into Dien- 
bienphu. Earthquake went among the 
first. The C-119s they flew were on loan 
from the U.S. Air Force, the U.S. mark- 
ings barely covered over with one coat of 
grey paint. The pay was good (about 
$3,000 a month, including hardship pay 
and overtime), but if pressed, Earthquake 
admitted to another reason. “Way I figure 
it, we either got to fight the bastards 
at home or fight them over here.’”’ When 
his CAT buddies howled with derisive 
laughter at the idea that their interests 
might be anything other than mercenary 
or adventuresome, Earthquake looked 
sheepish. 

But these casual young men in slacks 
and sport shirts became Dienbienphu’s 
lifeline, averaging 30 missions a day, drop- 
ping more than 8,500 tons of supplies, 
dodging the flak with equanimity (“When 
you are invited to a war, you expect to 
get shot at’’). 

"Turn Right." Last week Earthquake 
McGoon and his fellow pilots gulped their 
usual cups of bitter coffee, desultorily 
played darts in the airfield canteen while 
waiting to take off. In the afternoon 
flight, Earthquake flew “Bird Two” in a 
flight of six, with Wallace Buford, 28, as 
copilot. 

Over Dienbienphu, Earthquake had 
just dropped down to 3,000 ft. for his run 
when his voice cracked over the radio: 
“I've got a direct hit.” Steve Kusak 
swung his plane in behind Earthquake’s. 
One of Bird Two’s engines was spurting 
oil, and Earthquake feathered it. Just 
then, a second shell tore a hole in one of 
the tail booms. The stricken plane lurched. 
Earthquake caught sight of a riverbed 
ahead, flanked by 4,000 ft. mountains. 
“Steve, tell me which way the mountains 
are lowest,” Earthquake said to the plane 
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above him. Steve took a hasty look, 
called, “Turn right.” 








Earthquake headed his sinking plane 
into the steep valley. But the controls 
were crippled. The plane slipped wide, 
skidded sickeningly toward the spiky hills. 
As Steve watched helplessly, Earthquake’s 
voice came coolly over the radio. “Looks 
like this is it, son,” he said. The left wing 
tipped the rocky hillside. The huge plane 
did a slow, ponderous cartwheel and burst 
into an orange-black blossom of flame and 
smoke. It was Earthquake’s 45th mission. 

Next day, Dienbienphu fell. 


ITALY 


Inconceivable 

After the fall of Dienbienphu, Italy’s 
Premier Mario Scelba and Foreign Min- 
ister Attilio Piccioni sent messages of 
sympathy to their opposite numbers in 
the French government. Next day, noting 
this simple gesture of human decency, the 
Communist newspaper L’Unitd surpassed 
even itself in snarling bad manners. 
“These messages,” wrote L’Unita, “offer 
an extraordinary example of Atlantic ser- 
vility of the present government. They 
can be explained only by taking into 
account that Scelba and Piccioni, who 
are intimately connected with pimps and 
profiteers, feel sympathy for the exploit- 
ers of colonial peoples.” 

Scelba’s reply to this journalistic con- 
tumely was prompt and pertinent. “The 


| inconceivable insult to the Premier and 


Minister for Foreign Affairs in today’s 
L’Unita,’ he announced, “shows how far 
Italian Communism can go to act against 
the honor of its own government. This 
attack, which exceeds the limits allowed 
in political debate and which contains 
insults of unrepeatable vulgarity, has in- 
duced the Prime Minister to order that 
Communist newspapermen be no longer 
admitted to the offices of the Prime Min- 
ister or any other government ministry.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Hit & Runner 


Early in April, Laborite Aneurin 
Bevan sideswiped a bus at Gerrard’s 
Cross in Beaconsfield, recovered control of 
his Humber Hawk and sped on. Haled to 
Beaconsfield to face a magistrate last 
week, Nye made his feeble excuses: “I 
realize I should have stopped but I was 
anxious to avoid publicity.” The 
court brushed the plea aside, slapped a 
fine of $166.10 (including costs) on Brit- 
ain’s most freewheeling public figure and 
took away his license for three months. 

Laborite Bevan’s reckless political 
course, leading to his resignation from his 
party’s parliamentary committee (TIME, 
April 29), was also getting him in trouble. 
Sir Winston Churchill gloated that Nye’s 
revolt had left him ‘a stranded whale.” 
Last week the whale was expertly har- 
pooned by Bevan’s No. 1 rival in the La- 
bor Party, Deputy Leader Herbert Mor- 
rison. Apparently with full approval of 
Clement Attlee, Morrison, in the Laborite 
monthly Socialist Commentary, accused 
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A stranded whale. 


Bevan of losing the Laborites “30 to 50 
seats” in the 1951 general elections by his 
reckless description of Tories as “lower 
than vermin.” 

“We needed both unity and construc- 
tive thought to win that election,” wrote 
Morrison. “Instead, we were afflicted with 
trouble over the so-called Bevanites. 
Now,” Morrison went on, coldly referring 
at all times to his opponent as “Mr. 
A. Bevan,” “we have had the open con- 
flict on the front bench followed by his 
resignation from the parliamentary com- 
mittee.” Once again, thanks to Mr. 
A. Bevan, concluded Morrison, “cheerful- 
ness has returned to the Tory benches; 
depression and annoyance have descended 
upon ours. Why should a number of labor 
parties in marginal and difficult constitu- 
encies be so eager to support damaging 
foolishness in the party? ... Are they 
political science clubs?” 


Too Close Links 


Radio Moscow last week was downright 
syrupy in response to Winston Churchill's 
call of a week before for “closer links.” 
But in Addison Road, a quiet corner of 
London’s fashionable Kensington district 
where many members of the Russian Em- 
bassy staff live in cozy proximity to some 
of Britain’s solidest citizens, the atmos- 
phere was less honeyed. 

An unaccustomed bustle and stir could 
be detected in Addison Road following a 
peremptory summons from British Min- 
ister of State Selwyn Lloyd to the Soviets’ 
Ambassador Jacob Malik. The Kensing- 
ton neighbors soon learned the reason: 
on advice from MI 5, Britain’s counter- 
espionage agency, Minister Lloyd had de- 
manded that Soviet Embassy Air Atta- 
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chés Ivan Pupyshev and Andrei Gudkov, 
who live with their wives and children at 
No. 79 Addison Road, get out of Britain 
within ten days. 

By diplomatic custom, Lloyd was not 
required to give any reason, but he an- 
nounced that Majors Pupyshev and Gud- 
kov, two of the 15 military men attached 
to the embassy, had “abused their diplo- 
matic status by attempting to engage in 
espionage.” The British said that the two 
had not got involved in atomic matters; 
presumably they had tried to anticipate 
Churchill by establishing rather too close 
links with the British War Office’s jet- 
plane and guided-missile program. 

This is the second time in two years 
that Russian embassy aides have been 
charged with spying. In 1952, Second 
Secretary Pavel Kuznetsov was kicked 
out of the country for getting secret For- 
eign Office information from an obliging 
British radio operator. 


NATO 
"The Incident Is Closed" 


In undramatic officialese, General Al- 
fred Gruenther’s NATO headquarters last 
week published a statement that had con- 
cealed drama in it: “The North Atlantic 
Treaty Council: passed a resolution con- 
demning the public utterances of Marshal 
Juin on the European Defense Commu- 
nity, which were contrary to the views 
often expressed by the NATO council. 
This resolution was conveyed to Marshal 
Juin and later published. Having received 
| it], the Marshal has remained at his post. 
This means he will hereafter do nothing 
which is contrary to NATO policy or 
wishes. The NATO Council therefore con- 
siders the incident is closed.” 

Marshal Alphonse Juin, 66, France’s 
No. 1 soldier, had provoked the “inci- 
dent” when he publicly and _stridently 
criticized EDC, then refused several sum- 
monses from Premier Laniel to come and 
explain (Time, April 12). Laniel’s Cabinet 
relieved Juin of his posts in French army 
councils, but kept him on the job as 
NATO's Central European commander, 
leaving further action to NATO itself, 
Marshal Juin told General Gruenther that 
as a French ditizen he had previously felt 
free to speak out, but that, henceforth, as 
an internationalized soldier he would mind 
his tongue. After some ruffled NATO 
members, notably The Netherlands and 
Belgium, had been soothed, it was de- 
cided to keep Juin on. 

Some Paris cynics described this as a 
“deal among cronies” or as a compromise, 
half to save Juin’s face, half to save the 
French government’s face. The proud, 
peppery Marshal is expected to resign 
from NATO before year’s end. 


MALAYA 


Jungle Justice 

There was little evidence against the 
Communist jungle-fighter, Piao, except 
that he was occasionally noisy and some- 
times insubordinate, that he once lit a fire 
when his commanding officer told him not 
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IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 


Sole Distributors for the U.S. A. 


Adventures with OSS 


Several years ago some members of the 

wartime Office of Strategic Services were 
holding an impromptu reunion in a local 

ub, writes J. D. Lucey of Upper Darby, 
Pa.” They soon became so busy re- telling 
war experiences that nobody noticed the 
waiter standing by to take their order. 
Finally aware of his presence, one man 
whispered “O S S again.” In a few min- 
utes the waiter returned with a tray full 
of glasses and the remark, “Here you 
are, gentlemen, OSS. . Old Smuggler 


er 


BRAND 


t waste a drop—that’s Old Smuggler.” 


SCOTCH 





Scotch ... and careful, don’t waste a 
drop.” P.S. Nobody did. 

Friends of Old Smuggler are cordially 
invited to write us interesting stories 
about Old Smuggler. Your letter will 
make you a member of “THE AN- 
CIENT SCOTTISH ORDER OF OLD 
SMUGGLERS” and entitle you to a 
handsome membership certificate suit- 
able for framing, illustrated in full color 
by Abner Dean—and inscribed with 
your name. Send your letter to— 
W. A. Taylor & Company, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Dept. TM-9. 
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Play in New Orleans, 
then go to 


California on 


Southern Pacific’s streamliner 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


NEW ORLEANS « ARIZONA « LOS ANGELES 





Put New Orleans and Southern 
California on the “must” list for your 
next trip to California. Go one way on 
S.P’s Sunset Limited. Fast, smooth, 
relaxing. Choice of all-room Pullmans, 
Sleepy Hollow Chair Cars. 





| to and that, in the early days of libera- 
| tion from the Japanese, he had been be- 





friended by Chinese Nationalists. Never- 
theless, the rumor spread that Piao was a 
spy. His trial took place in the middle of 
the Malayan jungle. 

“Are you guilty?” asked the prosecutor. 
“No,” said Piao, whose hands were tied 
behind his back. 

“Were you sent into the jungle by an 
agent of the Chinese Nationalists?” ‘“‘No,” 
said Piao. 

That was all there was to the trial. The 
verdict: guilty. Sentence: death by stran- 
gulation, to be carried out on the spot. A 
length of rattan fiber was wrapped around 
Piao’s neck; two comrades seized hold of 
each end of it and pulled hard. After a 
while, Piao was dead. 

Thus, in the jungles of Malaya, was one 
Communist recently rendered “politically 
reliable” by his own comrades, the British 
army command in Malaya learned last 
week. There were other evidences of a 
widespread purge and toughening of the 
hard-pressed guerrilla forces. British High 
Commissioner Sir Gerald Templer’s firm 
drive against the Communists has appar- 
ently spread discontent and created wa- 
verers among the Communists. Over the 
past few weeks, some 40 suspect jungle 
fighters have been strangled, buried alive 
or beaten to death with rifle butts, ac- 
cording to British army sources. After a 


| formal inquiry into the executions, the 


Communists’ own Central Executive has 
admitted that in some cases, local Com- 
munist regimental commanders have acted 
too hastily. 


KOREA 
Campaign of Fear 


South Korean Congressmen earn $78 a 
month and—in the eyes of highhanded old 
Syngman Rhee—aren’t worth even that. 
Rhee has publicly branded individual leg- 
islators as “nincompoops” and “opportun- 
ists,” and has privately described the Re- 
public’s unicameral Assembly as “probably 
the worst legislative body in the world.” 

While just about everybody agrees that 
South Korea Assemblymen are often in- 
competent and sometimes corrupt, Rhee's 
anger also stems from the occasional spark 
of independence that the Assembly shows. 
Recently Rhee demanded constitutional 
amendments to give the voters the right 
to recall Assemblymen by petition and the 
President the authority to dissolve the As- 
sembly by decree. Though members of 
Rhee’s own Liberal Party fill 96 of the As- 
sembly’s 179* seats, the Assembly balked 
at such drastic pruning of its powers. 

In retaliation, Rhee decided to make his 
constitutional changes the central issue of 
the May 20 general elections. Of the 96 
Liberal Assemblymen up for reelection, he 
gave official party backing to only 42, and 
hand-picked most of the other 270 Liberal 
candidates. All Liberals, whether picked 
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* Normal strength is 203, but since 
elections, 24 Assemblymen have died 
ducted to Communist North Korea 
vanished, 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 

He called the cops. 


by Rhee or not, were required to sign writ- 
ten pledges promising to vote for the Pres- 
ident’s constitutional amendments. 

With his own party’s slate of candidates 
in good order, Rhee then set out to purge 
the opposition list of objectionable men. 
To Home Minister Paik Han Sung he sent 
a note listing three of the most objection- 
able: Assembly Chairman P. H. Shinicky, 
Vice Chairman Cho Bong Am, and former 
Home Minister Chough Pyung Ok—all 
members of the Democratic Nationalist 
Party (DNP). Minister Paik in turn set 
his remarkably efficient police force to 
“investigating” Shinicky, Cho and Chough. 
With election day less than a fortnight 
away, all three candidates seem to have 
been effectively eliminated from further 
competition : 

@ DNP Leader Shinicky reported that be- 
cause of police intimidation, he has not 
yet worked up sufficient nerve even to 
visit Kwangju—the little town 15 miles 
east of Seoul where he is standing for re- 
election. 

@ Cho Bong Am, who in the 1952 pres- 
idential election polled 788,000 votes, was 
disqualified by the Central Election Com- 
mittee because of “insufficient popular 
support,” i.e., because he could not get 
100 signers to support a registration peti- 
tion for him. Many of his original petition 
signers had been persuaded by police to 
withdraw their names, 

@ Chough Pyung Ok’s campaign manager 
was jailed in Taegu on a charge that 
Chough had paid his too registration-peti- 
tion signers 600 hwan ($3.33) each for 
their signatures. 

A total of 50 DNP and Independent 
candidates also prudently withdrew their 
candidacy for reasons of “personal safe- 
ty,” and the DNP was threatening to boy- 
cott the elections entirely. Rhee, chiding 
DNP leaders for not yet making good 
their threat, intimated that nothing would 
please him more. 
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It’s what you've dreamed! Now you’re aboard as the great French Line ship whispers through the waves 
J 


te Cr . 4 
to England or the Continent. Soon the dinner-gong calls you to the delights of the world-famed French oJ) Re} Le, LL une 
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cuisine, with intuitive English-speaking service. Afterwards, a promenade, gay entertainment or serene 


deck-chair relaxation ...each moment a forever memory! Consult your Authorized French Line Travel Agent 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y 














“See” is certainly the key word for General 
Motors cars this year. 

For their low, sweeping lines, their car-of- 
tomorrow contours are an eye-widening, 
eye-delighting sight. 

And the new panoramic windshield offered 
on several GM cars supplies the driver with 
an important increase in vision — for safer 
driving, easier parking. 


In fact, all these GM style leaders are 
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designed with expansive glass areas for 


more visibility—front, side, and rear. 

So. when you add such other GM engineer- 
ing advances as Safety Power Steering, GM 
Power Brakes, GM’s_ performance-packed 
high-compression engines and famous 
automatic transmissions—one fact is “easy 
to see.” 

That fact is—as your GM dealer will gladly 
demonstrate — that the key to a General 


Motors car is your key to greater value! 
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No bumps, no tears 
for these young dears 

No smudgy, grimy knees! 
It’s quiet, clean and 

safe to play—on 
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Shown is Lees Cira 

a cotton carpet 

in Geranium pink. 

For a wealth of comfort 
on very little money 
have lovely Lees Cira 
all through the house. 
It’s so easy to clean, 
so safe, soft, and rich 
with the coziness that 
makes a home 

a haven! 









JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, PENNA. OTHER FAMOUS PRODUCTS: COLUMBIA+ MINERVA AND BEEHIVE HAND KNITTING YARNS 








HEMISPHERE, 
PARAGUAY 


Unwanted Revolution 
Revolutionary guns last week broke the 
five-year rule of Paraguay’s aging (71) 
President Federico Chaves. The little 
(pop. 1,500,000), landlocked republic is 
totally dominated by the government's 
Colorado party, and Chaves. as party 
boss, had been tightrope walking his way 
| through trouble since last December, 
when he ordered a rough shake-up of the 
cabinet. His foot finally slipped when he 
arrested an army major as a plotter. Gen- 
eral Alfredo Stroessner, 41. the army’s 
6-ft., German-descended commander, an- 
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STRONGMAN STROESSNER 
Perén will have to wait. 


grily called for a showdown, and an un- 
planned, unwanted revolution was on. 

The crack, cavalry division stationed 
outside Asuncion, the capital, at first sided 
with Chaves, but Stroessner energetically 
lined up the rest of the armed forces. 
Chaves was taken prisoner, and the de- 
cisive action took place the following day. 
Cavalry units tried to enter the city and 
were beaten off by machiné-gun fire; 25 
to 30 died; some 100 were wounded. 

Next day Chaves, turned loose, went 
home and resigned. A temporary provi- 
sional President was named, but Stroess- 
ner emerged as the dominant new figure; 
reports from Asuncién said that presiden- 
tial election$ would be held in two months, 
and the general would be the only candi- 
date. A dashing, blond-mustached artil- | 
leryman who is popular with his troops, 
Stroessner visited the U.S. last June as 
the guest of the Army. One result of 
his revolution was postponement of this 
week's scheduled good-will visit to Asun- 
cién by Argentina's President Juan Perén. | 
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Ever ride a 
Domeliner 
in the rain? 





There's hardly a more relaxed 
feeling. You see the rain come at 
you—slanting, silvery—and yet 
it never hits you. You're safe, 
contented, warm inside. 


The water-sheeted roads outside 
are just a pretty picture ... for 
you, they hold no danger. And 
you know that the rain won't slow 
your train, 





Ble Bid” 
WABASH DOMELINER 


Only Dome Train between Chicago and St. Louis 


Safe and pleasant in any weather, 
Wabash Domeliners are also two of 
the most beautiful trains on the rails! 
Queen of the Wabash fleet is the Blue 
Bird—four domes, Pullman obser- 


vation parlor lounge, Coffee Shop 
Club, diner and cocktail lounge, 
“Sleepy Hollow” seats. Trains from 
the Southwest make quick connec- 
tions with the Blue Bird at St. Louis. 


WABASH DOMELINER lity of Kentas City" 


Luxury Dome Train between St. Louis and Kansas City 


Enjoy good company in the obser- 
vation parlor car, snacks in the 
Coffee Shop Club, a delicious meal 
in the diner-cocktail lounge. Luxury 
travel, of course!... yet, as on the 


WABASH RAILROAD 


T. M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager 


St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


Blue Bird, your Dome seat is ready 
for you at no extra cost! Convenient 
connections in St. Louis Union 
Station with excellent trains to and 
from the East and Southeast. 

























PEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


i} None of Asbestos Heir Tommy Man- 
ville's first eight wives ever succeeded in 
| smoking him out into court to fight a 
} divorce brawl. Playboy Manville, 60, in 
escaping his previous marriages, barely 

dented his $20 million mad money. But 
| shrewd Anita Roddy-Eden Manville, No. 

9, enticed Tommy into a Manhattan 
] court last week. Anita, 31, wanted a fatter 
| payoff in her separation agreement: $1,250 

a week instead of the piddling $1,000 a 
month she gets. When their honeymoon 
| 





was only two days old, Anita testified, 
teetering Tommy lugged out photographs 
of all his ex-wives and old flames and 
hung them all about the house. “I said 
to him, ‘Tommy, you've had more than 
your usual quota of gin this morning.’” 
That got Tommy's dander up. “He got 
his gun and threatened to kill me.” In 
the witness chair, Manville was asked if 
it was true that he had proposed to 
Anita’s twin sister, Juanita Patifio, ex- 
wife of Bolivia’s tin tycoon, just a few 
days after he married Anita. Tommy 
| grinned sheepishly: “I don’t know. I 
| propose to anybody. I say it to a hatcheck 
| girl. I say it to anybody—sort of as a 
i form of introduction.” At week’s end 
} when the judge tossed her suit out of 
court, Anita announced that she would 
appeal But there would be no divorce 
| Anita reflected upon Tommy's worldly 
H goods and the 29-year difference in their 
} | ages, then candidly charted her course: 
| 
} 











“T am still his wife, and I am going to 
be the Widow Manville.” 


It began to look as if William Z. Foster, 
73, ailing high commissar of the U.S. 
Communist Party, might beat a con- 
spiracy rap and thus never join his eleven 
former aides-de-camp behind bars. In 


Manhattan, a court-appointed doctor ex- 
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Grace Ketty & Brnc CrosBy 
On a dinner date, a painful omission. 
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Atice Loncwortu & Bust or T.R. 
On a greening campus, an ancestral mirror. 


amined Foster, who was indicted with 
the others in 1948, and reported that he 
is still too ill to stand trial. 

By unanimous vote of the Beverly 
Hills, Calif. city council, retired Lieut. 
General Harold L. George, 60, boss of 
the Army Air Force's globe-covering Air 
Transport Command in World War II 
and now a director of a Los Angeles 
electronics firm, was elected mayor for 
a one-year term. 

At Hollywood's Mocambo nightclub, 
up & coming Cinemactress Grace (Mo- 
gambo) Kelly, 24, turned up for dinner 
as the date of mellowing (52) Crooner 
Bing Crosby, who bridled painfully when 
a photographer caught him dancing with- 
out the hair piece he usually wears 
before the cameras. 

Tailor and Cutter, the trade magazine 
that acts as the sartorial conscience of 
well-dressed Englishmen, sent its man to 
survey fashions displayed in works hung 
at the Royal Academy’s summer exhibi- 
tion of contemporary paintings. To his 
dismay, Tailor’s critic discovered that, 
clearly, the best-dressed man “hanging on 
the wall at Burlington House” was pin- 
striped Winthrop W. Aldrich, U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James's, 
whose likeness in Savile Row finery was 
painted by famed British Portraitist 
James Gunn (Time, May 10). Said Tail- 
or: “If we reflect that our British reputa- 
tion for fine clothes owes a great deal to 
a natural talent for wearing them proper- 
ly, this being outworn by a foreigner has 
a significance to sober the apathetic.” 





At a luncheon given by Chicago Trib- 
une Publisher Robert R. (“Bertie”) 
McCormick, a new group, firm in their 
old belief that foreign entanglements 
are dangerous, banded themselves into 


“For America,” an outfit which will “com- 
bat super-internationalism, one-worldism 
and Communism in America.” Co- 
chairmen: General Robert E. Wood, re- 
tired board chairman of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. and onetime head of America First; 
Clarence E. Manion, ex-dean of Notre 
Dame’s law school, whose resignation as 
chairman of the President's Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations was 
forced after he began ballyhooing the 
Bricker Amendment (Tre, Feb. 8). 
Among other For Americans: Montana's 
onetime (1923-47) Democratic Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, Author John T. 
(The Road Ahead) Flynn, New York's 
longtime (1919-45) Republican Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish. 
7 es 
Mirroring the ancestral profile, Mrs. 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 60, posed 
proudly for a picture with a bust of her 
father, Theodore Roosevelt, after its for- 
mal unveiling at the Hall of Fame on the 
greening campus of New York University. 
oe 
In a strangely benign twist to the 
current uncompromising Soviet line, Rus- 
sia’s top World War II military hero, 
Marshal Georgy K. Zhukov, in a Pravda 
article, indulged himself in praise for two 
former comrades in arms. Wrote Zhukov, 
in marking the ninth anniversary of V-E 
day: “The Soviet people will never forget 
the selfless struggle waged against the 
German armed forces by our Allies. We 
pay our due also to their leaders, General 
of the Army Eisenhower and Field 
Marshal Montgomery, under whose lead- 
ership American and British armed forces 
repeatedly defeated German fascist 
troops.” Later in his piece, however, 
Zhukov got back into step. Sample: “The 
foreign policy and war strategy of U.S. 
imperialism are being built on the use of 
the peoples and territories of other coun- 
tries for their predatory aims.” 
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A Credit Union is changing the financial 
outlook for over 9 million people | 


Most every person feels the pinch of financial problems at some time 
or other, For millions there was no place to turn in their need...no 


place until credit union service came into their lives. 


Then suddenly, with a credit union back 
of them, the financial outlook changes. No 
longer is a person alone. Through a credit 
union, a man or woman is joined with 
friends to soe their own financial prob- 
lems. There is help in saving money, for a 
credit union pa te thrift. Savings de- 

»sits are made so easily and conveniently. 
Credit union members have savings of over 
one billion dollars, Dividends are good— 
better than most other places. 


There are low-cost loans to pay bills and 
provide money for everyday needs. There 
is added protection through special life in- 
surance on savings and loans that many 
credit unions provide at no premium 
charge to the individual. 


What is this credit union idea that can 


change the whole outlook for a person— 
make life more secure, add to efficiency 
and morale on the job? 


A credit union is simply people helping 
each other. The members run the credit 
union themselves. They have a place con- 
veniently located right where they work or 
in their lodge hall or church building where 
they transact the business of the credit 
union. The credit union belongs to them, Its 
only reason for existence is to serve them. 
All its profits are their profits, 


How do you get a credit union started? 
Through more than 100 years of experience 
and through a national headquarters in 
Madison, Wisconsin, a complete, easy and 
simple plan has been all worked out for 
you. A credit union representative explains 


CREDIT UNION 


UNA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


An organization of 9 million credit union members 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. © 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


it. He helps you set up the credit union. 


There are over 18,000 credit unions 
operating successfully in America. Many 
of the nation’s best known companies have 
credit union service. Credit unions do so 
much good for people that government, 
church, labor and management all enthu- 
siastically endorse them, 


You can take the first step right now 
toward becoming a credit union member, ! 
Just fill out mm mail the coupon below. 
You will get complete information on how 
a credit union can be started where you 
work, through your church group or lodge . 
or even in the community where you live, 


TOR 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Dept. T-3, Credit Union, Madison, Wisconsin 
Please send me, without cost, complete infor-, 
mation on organizing a credit union, 











(Name of company, church or lodge where 
you would like to help start a credit union) 
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Oxford Daily Mail 


BANNISTER WINNING Four-MINUTE MILE AT OxForD 
Since the model T, beyond man’s wildest dreams. 


Glory on Foot 


There is no greater glory for a man as 
long as he lives than that which he wins 
by his own hands and feet. 

—Homer, The Odyssey 


When Henry Ford first put his model 
T on the road in 1908 and ushered in the 
motor age, the track record for the mile 
stood at 4:15.6, the record for the shotput 
at 49 ft. 10 in. And that, the doom-criers 
felt, was about as fast as a man would 
manage to run and as far as he would 
throw the iron ball—in an age when the 
machine was taking over the work of 
human muscles. Yet somehow, man’s glory 
of achievement “by his own hands and 
feet,” which the Greeks extolled in their 
great games, continued to grow. Steadily, 
by split seconds and fractions of inches, 
athletes pushed themselves toward great- 
er and greater performance. Last week 
brought two records beyond the wildest 
dreams of the model-T age. 

In California, 22-year-old Champion 
Parry O’Brien smashed his own shotput 
world record (59 ft. 24 in.), and crossed 
the long-standing 60-ft. barrier: with a 
mighty heave, he hurled the 16-lb. iron 
ball 60 ft. 54 in., a distance long believed 
to be unattainable. Only two days earlier, 
an even more “unattainable” record was 
set: the four-minute mile, long dreamed 
of by runners, was finally achieved by 
a shy, gangling British medical student 
named Roger Bannister. 

The Goal. Athletes became really seri- 
ous about the four-minute mile in 1923, 
when Finland’s famed Paavo Nurmi 
clocked 4:10.4. Slowly the figure shrank. 
In 1945, Sweden’s Gunder (“The Won- 
der”) Hiagg ran a breathtaking 4:01.4, the 
world record till last week. 

By 1947, Roger Bannister, then 17, was 
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an undergraduate at Oxford. In thé winter 
months, he proved an excellent snow 
shoveler, and as a reward for that dis- 
tinction—not because anyone thought that 
he could really run—Bannister got a place 
as a third-string miler in the annual 
Oxford-Cambridge track match, He won 
the race with a dull but respectable 4: 30.8. 
By 1950, carefully studying his stride, his 
pulse rate (a low 50), his oxygen intake 
(a high 5 liters) and his diet, Medical 
Student Bannister had reduced his time 
to 4:09.9. He had a good light-limbed 
build for running (6 ft. 14 in., 154 Ibs.). 
In the 1952 Olympics, Bannister was a 
well-beaten fourth. But last year, he ran 
an eye-opening 4:03.6, then ran a special- 
ly paced 4:02. 

Meanwhile, he could feel the hot breath 
of Australia’s John Landy (4:02) and the 
U.S.’s Wes Santee (4:03.4). When self- 
taught Miler Bannister met Austrian 
Coach Franz Stampfl last November, he 
agreed for the first time to take some 
coaching. Stampfl set Bannister to work 
on arm and leg calisthenics and mountain 
climbing, taught him to pace himself pre- 
cisely. A month ago, Bannister went to 
work in earnest, started off running seven 
consecutive half miles at a 2:03 pace. 

The Race. In the train from London 
to Oxford last week, Roger Bannister was 
not at all sure that he wanted to run that 
day. It was raining and the wind was stiff. 
Never mind the weather, urged Coach 
Stampfl: it might actually challenge him 
to greater effort. “It got down to a dis- 
cussion of what was bad weather,” Stampfl 
recalled later. “Then we discussed how 
much was physical and how much was 
psychological motivation. We ended up 
talking about supernatural experiences.” 

At Oxford’s rural Iffley Road Track, 
Bannister wandered about, undecided. The 
weather was clearing slowly. Five minutes 





before the start of the annual Oxford v. 
British A.A.A. mile race, he decided to 
make his all-out attempt. 

With two of Bannister’s running mates, 
fellow A.A.A. Runners Chris Brasher and 
Chris Chataway, Trainer Stampfl had care- 
fully worked out a plan. Brasher was to 
pace the first half-mile, have Chataway 
“challenge and pass’ Bannister at that 
point and pull him into a fast three- 
quarter time. In the race, the plan worked 
perfectly. After a false start (Bannister 
held firm), Brasher dashed off into the 
lead. ‘Faster! Faster!” shouted Bannister 
at the 220-yd. mark. At the 440-yd. mark, 
Bannister was clocked in a sizzling 57.5 
behind Brasher’s pace. At 660 yds., Coach 
Stampfl shouted from the track side: 
“Relax! Relax!” Bannister’s long-legged 
loping stride never changed as he hit the 
halfway point in 1:58.2. 

Then, according to plan, Chataway 
sprinted into the lead, Bannister right at 
his heels. Some 300 yds. from the finish, 
Bannister began pouring it on, lengthen- 
ing his stride for his famed finishing kick, 
his head rolled back, his neck painfully 
arched. He tore the tape and collapsed 
unconscious into the arms of Trainer 
Stampfl. “I wasn’t thinking about any- 
thing in particular,” he said afterward. 
“I saw the tape faintly ahead, put every- 
thing into getting there and that was the 
last I knew about it.” 

Over the loudspeakers came the metic- 
ulous voice of the announcer: “. .. A 
time which is a new meeting and track 
record, and which, subject to ratification, 
will be a new English native, a British 
national, a British all comers, European, 
British Empire and world record. The 
time was three . . .” At that point, the 


1,500 track fans in the stands broke into 
such an uproar that the rest of the 





Associated Press 
O'BRIEN SETTING SHOTPUT RECORD 


Beyond the barrier, the unattainable. 
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“Check your car—check accidents.” 


Take a close look at the Beauty 


and a long view of the Value! 


New 54 | 


The fresh, high-spirited look of a new 1954 
Plymouth draws admiring eyes everywhere it goes. 
And behind its wheel you begin to appreciate the 
value that lies beneath its beauty. 


There’s the widest choice of drives offered by 
any low-price car: the new fully automatic 
PowerFlite no-clutch transmission, combined with 
the new higher horsepower PowerFlow engine 
—Hy-Drive, the lowest-cost no-shift driving— 





Automatic Overdrive —and, of course, Plymouth’s 
famous Synchro-Silent transmission. 

Also, there’s the energy-saving ease and conven- 
ience of full-time Power Steering. The added sure- 
ness and security of Power Braking. 

These are but a few of the extra-value features 
you'll find in a Plymouth. Let your dealer demon- 
strate the others to you. He'll show you why 
Plymouth is 


America’s ‘‘best-buy” low-price car 


Fun for the whole family! Enjoy “That's My Boy” each week on CBS-TV. See TV page of your newspaper for time and station. 


PowerF lite, Hy-Drive, Automatic Overdrive, Power Steering, and Power Brakes each available at low extra cost. 
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C'est si bon—in France! The chestnut trees in bloom 


on the Champs Elysées . . . the muted beauty of 
castles dreaming by the tranquil Loire . . . the rugged 
cliffs of mystic Brittany . . . the tang of a “pastis” in 
languorous Provence. C'est si bon—reveling in the 
elegance of French couture . . . finding “just-right" 
gifts in little boutiques. Thrilling to your first sight of 
the Louvre’s Venus de Milo—to moonlight on the 
blue Mediterranean . . . and everywhere you go 
you'll find fun and incomparable foods and wines. 
Make this your year in France. For details, see your 
Travel Agent. And for booklets and maps, write: 
Dept. C-19, Box 221, New York 10, N. Y. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO + LOB ANGELES ¢ SAW FRANCISCO + NEW ORLEANS © MONTREAL 


announcement was lost: “Three minutes, 
fifty-nine and four-tenths seconds.” 

The Next Goal. Britain’s newest hero 
was whisked that evening into London for 
a TV appearance, spent the rest of the 
evening in a nightclub with his running 
mates, breaking training with steaks and 
champagne until 5 a.m. By ro a.m., he 
was back in class at St. Mary's Hospital 
Medical School, where he gets his degree 
later this year. Bannister had no intention 
of resting on the glory of his record. Said 
he: “The wind may have cut me down by 
two or three seconds, I might make even 
better time in the future.” 

Trackmen were quick to predict that 
Bannister will be followed by a flock of 
four-minute milers. Their new goal: 3:55. 


Second Asiad 


The Japanese were the first Asian peo- 
ple to turn from the ceremonial, protocol- 
stiff sports (sumo, jujitsu) of their past to 
more competitive Western athletics. They 
have also consistently produced the only 











AtsuKO NAMBU WINNING Ico METERS 
Life with father helped. 


Asian athletes to come really close to 
Western records. Last week at Manila, 18 
Oriental nations (not including Red Chi- 
na) competed in the Second Asian Games 
and the Japanese again ran off and swam 
off with most of the honors. But competi- 
tion from other Asian nations seemed to 
be getting stiffer. 

Manila’s Rizal Stadium was the scene of 
the Second Asiad, and a few Filipinos had 
trouble forgetting that the Japanese had 
holed up jn that very spot for a last-ditch 
stand during the liberation of Manila in 
World War II. But such memories were 
soon drowned by roars of approval for the 


Japanese performances. One of the stars | 





of the meet was a slender (5 ft. 4 in., 116 
lbs.) 19-year-old Japanese girl 
Atsuko Nambu, who won the 1oo-meter 
event, placed second at 200 meters and 


in the broad jump, and anchored the 
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“Gee, Mar, ae 
are we in the doude?” 


Where can you see more scenic grandeur than from the Super 
Dome car on The Milwaukee Road’s Olympian H1awaTHA? 
It’s the train of exclusive features. 

@ Only dome car service between Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma. 

@ Only private-room cars with Skytop Lounge. 

@ Only Touralux sleepers—save on rail fare and berth cost. 

@ 656 electrified mountain miles. 
Other attractions: famous Milwaukee Road meals at moder- 
ate prices in the diner, beverages and snacks in the Cafe 


Lounge . . . reserved-seat coaches with leg rests. Family fares 
apply on the Olympian HrawarTuHa. 


OLYMP/AN 
4 l 7 Wh. 


CHICAGO- 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Free Vacation Planning Help 


| Harry Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager 
| 816 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois 

| Please send literature on PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
| VACATIONS covering Yellowstone, Montana Rockies, 
j Grand Coulee Dam, Puget Sound Country around 
| Seattle-Tacoma; British Columbia and Alaska. 
| 

I 

| 

| 


Name. 





Address = 








THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 





Look up while the leaves are small 


Soon the full-grown leaves may hide broken branches among your 
tree tops. Summer storms can bring them down. Decay can start 
its deadly course among them. 


Expert pruning by a Davey man is your trees’ protection against 
insects and fungi that thrive on dead wood and penetrate a tree 
through neglected stumps. 


Davey experts are trained in every kind of tree care, from periodic 
feeding to intricate surgery. Even such strange maladies as wet- 
wood, a weakening and often fatal bacterial infection, can be 
treated by expert draining. The care Davey men provide is fast 
and economical, for Davey equipment is unexcelled anywhere. 
Good care now—pruning, shaping, feeding—will enable your 
trees to make the most of Spring growth and to stay healthy against 
the trials of Summer. Look for “Davey Tree Service” in your 
Yellow Classified Phone book, or write to... 


hae Lypeil Comparyy 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


60 


MARTIN L, DAVEY Jr., PRESIDENT 





Japanese women’s relay team. (Atsuko’s 
father, Chuhei Nambu. now an Osaka 
| sportswriter, was the Olympic hop-step- 
| jump champion in 1932). Other standouts 
| in Manila 
| @ King-size (6 ft. 1 in., 210 Ibs.) Pardu- 
| man Singh of India, dubbed the “Samson” 
of the meet. Blackbearded Singh, a Sikh 
sergeant in the Indian army’s armored 
corps, won the shotput (46 ft. 4§ in.) and 
discus (142 ft. 33 in.). 

@ Pakistan’s Abdul Khaliq, 21, “fastest 
man in Asia,” who, after only two years 
of running, won the 1oo-meter dash in 
10.6 seconds (Olympic record: 10.3). 

@ South Korea’s bantamweight (1234 
lbs.) weightlifter Ho Yu In, who set a 
world mark of 285 lbs. for the two-hand 
clean and jerk. 

@ The Philippines’ weightlifter Rodrigo 
Del Rosario, a featherweight (1324 Ibs.), 
who broke his own world record with a 


| two-hand press of 239.34 lbs. 


Despite the brilliance of individual per- 
formers, no country could match the over- 
all team balance of the Japanese, who won 
the Second Asiad (as they had the first, in 





New Delhi in 1951) with a team score of 
2,390 points. Runners-up: the Philippines, 
with 1,7364 points. 


Scoreboard 

@ At Philadelphia, Navy's Olympic Cham- 
pion crew, still almost intact from its 
1952 triumph at Helsinki, showed its wake 
to two of the East’s undefeated eights, 
beating Pennsylvania by a length, Harvard 
by two, for their 24th straight victory. 
@ In New York, making a 1954 debut, 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s great grey colt 
Native Dancer, odds-on (3-20), romped 
off with Belmont Park’s $15,000 Com- 
mando Purse. The race was a warmup for 
this week’s Metropolitan, first event in 
racing’s handicap triple crown, where the 
Dancer will carry 130 lbs. 

@ At White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., Her- 
man Scharlau, a pro protégé of Tommy 
Armour, won the Greenbrier Open golf 
tournament in a sudden-death play-off 
against Home Pro Sammy Snead. Schar- 
lau, 33, won his first major tournament 
victory (and $2,000) when Snead flubbed 
a 2-ft. putt. 

@ At Ardmore, Okla., former National 
Open Champion Julius Boros, with rounds 
of 68, 69, 72, 70 (total: one under par), 
won the Ardmore Open. 

@ At Lawrence. Kans., Miler Wes Santee 
ignored his specialty to set an intercollegi- 
ate record of 8:58 for two miles. Old 
(1936) record: 8:58.3, set by Indiana’s 
Don Lash. 

@ At Westhampton Beach, N.Y., Bill Ea- 
ger of Newark, N.J.. driving his Maserati 
at a 92.5-m.p.h. average, won the 150-mile 
Suffolk County Air Force Base race. 

@ The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, tracking down “tryout” coddling 
of prospective lettermen, cracked down on 
seven colleges. Penalties ranging from rep- 
rimand up to one year’s banishment from 
all tournament basketball play were levied 
against North Carolina State, Kansas 
State, Seton Hall, Hardin-Simmons, Texas 
Tech, West Texas State and Arizona. 
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Polyethylene first made possible 
insulation for high- frequency ra- 
dar equipment. Then, TV lead-in, 
wire and cable insulation bene- 
fited by its unique properties. 

Came the polyethylene squeeze 
bottle — revolutionizing an indus- 
try, supe rcharging marketing for 
now over 2,000 products requiring 
over 75,000,000 bottles. 

And more and more pounds of 
polyethylene go into lightweight, 
chemical-resistant pipe for farm 
and industrial water supplies, 
chemical and medical tubing. 

Safer chemical carboys and acid 
bottles of polyethylene are un- 
breakable; their light weight brings 
substantial savings on shipping and 
handling charges. 

Polyethylene film . . . stronger, 
attractive, easily sealed . . pack- 
ages sales appeal and protection 
around hundreds of items from 
fresh and frozen foods to shirts. 

From moldings to laminations 
with other materials, the remark- 

able properties of polyethylene are 
making products that look better, 
sell better, and work better in ev- 


ery industry. 


BAKELITE 


TRAOE-MARK 


Where will you put 


this remarkable plastic 














to work? 


No matter what you make, BAKELITE 
Polyethylene offers you properties worth 
investigating. Here’s a material that re- 
mains flexible even at below-zero tem- 
peratures . . . with excellent dielectric 
properties, high impact strength, It’s 
highly chemical resistant, and lightest in 
weight of all plastics. It can be fabri- 
cated by molding, blow molding, extru- 
sion... by every process used with 
‘plastics. And Bake ttre Poly- 
ethylene is in an increasingly 
favorable position for your 
planning—with increasing 
supplies at decreased prices, 
59 percent reduction since 
1943. For a broad picture of 
how you may benefit send for 
your free copy of BAKELITE 
Polyethylene. Write Dept. 
UR-76. 





Polwetthylene 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [qq 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
In Canada; Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 
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A crenelated castle near Madrid 


SEE YOUR 


easitles in 


Turn a flight of 
fancy into reality 
with a SABENA 
flight to Spain, 
about 20 flying 
hours from New 
York. Thrill to colorful spectacles from 
bullfights to Flamenco dancers, extrav- 
agant architecture from Moorish to 
Baroque, marvelous scenery from walled 
mountain towns to charming fishing vil- 
lages. A big Super DC-6 will whisk you 
across the Atlantic in above-the-weather 
comfort. Soon after, you'll be in gay 
Barcelona or Madrid. 





Seville bulifight 


m ) ; ; ; 
I he | LOY al Sabena 
Roomiest, most luxurious airliners in first 
class transatlantic service. Full-reclining 
sleeper chairs. Spacious berths at slight 

extra cost. Superb cuisine and cellar. 


Tourist Service a la SABENA 
Thoroughly comfortable, satisfactory 
service On a more economical basis. Re- 
clining chairs, excellent meals. 


Plan now, with the help of 
your Travel Agent, or 


SABENA = 


US 


422 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Chicago + Washington + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Detroit + Dallas +» Miami 


| SABENA Belgian Airlines 
| 422 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
| Send information on SABENA service to Spain. 


-“ 
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' Address. 
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Words from a Music Lover 


The world may not be getting tired of 
Composer Arthur Honegger, but Honeg- 
ger is getting pretty tired of the world. 
His music has often been brilliant and 
provocative, e.g., in his oratorio King 
David, at other times about as profound 
as movie sound tracks, of which he has 
written dozens. This month, at 62, Honeg- 
ger sounded off to Paris’ Franc-Tireur on 
his favorite subject. Excerpts: 

“There are works I used to like and 
can’t hear any more. I literally don’t 
hear them, The Beethoven symphonies, 
for example. After having heard them 
a few hundred times, it’s as if I hear 
nothing but noise Music is dying. 
The radio, that infernal machine, is help- 
ing to kill it. Always, always the same 
things A composer needs contact 
with his listeners. Does he ever obtain 
it? No. They play Tchaikovsky . . . And 
still I'm one of the few composers who 
like music... 

“It’s all becoming more and more like 
a circus. They're giving to the public 
. . . four-year-old conductors in diapers, 
brought onto the stage with their little 
chamber pots . . . Our civilization is go- 
ing to end soon, and music even sooner, 
All this will be replaced by something 
else—perhaps concrete music, when it’s 
made by composers, not engineers.” 





Big Columbus Mystery 

In fourteen hundred ninety-two, as any 
schoolboy knows, Columbus sailed the 
ocean blue to discover a passage to India. 
But that is not the way the story goes in 
Christophe Colomb, the 25-year-old opera 
by Darius Milhaud, with a text by French 
Poet Paul Claudel. In Rome last week, 
the gigantic work got a full stage per- 
formance for the first time since its 1930 
Berlin premiére (it has had concert per- 
formances in Manhattan and Paris, 
abridged productions in Cologne and 
Buenos Aires). Unfortunately, Rome’s 
critical opera audience was neither wholly 
delighted musically nor enlightened 
historically. 

Untroubled by any theory that the 
earth is round, Milhaud’s Columbus goes 
on a purely religious mission: his “new 
world” represents the “other world,” the 
kingdom of heaven. Columbus himself 
(sung by Piero Guelfi) is first seen as an 
old man, fingering the shackles that once 
held him. Then, quick as an amoeba, he 
splits in two: the man as seen by his con- 
temporaries and the hero posterity thinks 
him to be. He sets out on his mission 
partly because of the arrival of a mysti- 
cal dove (representing the Holy Ghost), 
while beyond the seas, certain Mexican 
deities stir up frightful waves to discour- 
age the expedition. 

In the second half of the opera, the 
symbolism gets thicker: Columbus’ shad- 
ow and conscience appear. At one point, 
Columbus I and II (a baritone and a 
basso, respectively) clasp each other and 





Piero Guetri (As CoLumBus) 
Much more than the ocean blue. 


vow to be together in death, and the 
finale finds a general movement towards 
paradise as the dove appears in radiant 
glory while angels (and everybody else) 
sing a deafening “Hallelujah!” 

To present this fascinating if confused 
spectacle properly, Rome's heavily state- 
subsidized opera pulled out all stops. 
Preparations started last November, re- 
hearsals a month ago. For the final re- 
hearsal week, all other performances were 
canceled. It was necessary: the opera has 
some 18 scenes, uses specially filmed mov- 
ie footage (doves, clouds and scenes of 
violence) plus s50-odd full-color still pro- 
jections (including El Greco’s Toledo 
and Bruegel’s The Fall of Icarus). The 
cast included a chorus of 100, 48 solo 
parts and some 150 extras (redskins, sail- 
ors, Mexican gods). 

Romans found the choral music inter- 
esting, occasionally quietly melodious,and 
beautifully sung. They gave the work re- 
spectful applause, although they found 
the production as a whole just too much 
to take in, and never quite understanda- 
ble. Old (61) Darius Milhaud, who was on 
hand for the occasion, had no such reser- 
vations. “I was so satisfied,” he said, 
“that I couldn’t suggest any change.” 


New Records 

Berg: Violin Concerto (Louis Krasner; 
Cleveland Orchestra conducted by Artur 
Rodzinsky; Columbia). One of the meat- 
iest, most listenable concertos of the cen- 
tury, played by the man who introduced 
it in 1936. Written in the twelve-tone 
technique, it combines all the nervous 
subtleties of that idiom with the undeni- 
able decadence of Berg’s own style, but 
still appeals strongly to the ear. More 
complex (and less appealing) is the piece 
on the reverse side: another great modern 
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“MY CAR WILL BE CLEAN, TOO, DAD!” 


you take care of your car.” to give fast, day-and-night service. Among the advan- 
Like his dad, Jimmie takes pride in keeping his “car” —_ tages of our policy back of the policy® is prompt, fair claim 
clean and shiny. Some day, though, he'll learn that ade- handling. More than $120,000,000 in dividends have 
quate insurance protection for his car is even more important been returned to policyholders since organization. 
than its appearance. And that’s when he'll welcome the Get the complete Hardware Mutuals story. Just ca// 
friendly service of a dependable, nationwide in- = ON Western Union, ask for Operator 25, request the name 
4 and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 
representative. Of course, there’s no obligation! 





surance organization like Hardware Mutuals. 


“ HAJ’S a fine wash job, Jimmie. It’s good to see there’s a Hardware Mutuals attorney or adjuster nearby 


Wherever you drive in the U.S.A. and Canada, 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
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All- First-Class CZ Stratocruiser 


BO-A-C 


Extra Luxury 


but 
Extra Fare! 


NO 


66 BS => 
FREE BAGGAG 





OVERNIGHT NEW YORK-LONDON 
Also Monarch Service from Chicago 


The Monarch is first choice with first-class travelers 
to London. No combining of first class and tourist 
on one plane. It’s all first class and all yours... 
from spacious upstairs cabin to downstairs cocktail lounge. 


Complimentary Champagne Dinner 
. complete from cocktails to liqueurs. 
Next morning a real English country- 
house breakfast aloft. And you're served 
by a cabin crew of four. 
Limited Passenger List assures more 
room and service for all. Take 66 pounds 
of luggage free. For very little extra, sleep 
in a super-soft, bed-size berth! 
FOR BOOKINGS TO BRITAIN, EUROPE 
AND ROUND THE WORLD 


See your travel agent or 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION 
New ork, Boston, Dallas, Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami, 
in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


64 


1,000 ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD! 


Fly First Class or Tourist. Fit this su- 
preme travel thrill into a two-week vaca- 
tion... or take up to a year with stopovers. 
Less than 6¢ a mile can cover air fare, 
meals aloft, hotel and meals at required 
overnight stops. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
342 Madison Avenue, Dept. M-3 
New York 17, New York 


Please send free planning chart with possible stop- 
over points on 1,000 ROUTES AROUND THE 
WORLD. Also “package tour” information. 


NAME 


ADDRESS___—————————————————— 


CITY. —STATE____. 
Students stating grade will get special material, 








Violin Concerto, by Berg’s teacher, Ar- 
nold Schénberg, which still has a reputa- 
tion as the most difficult concerto of all. 
Both are on LPs for the first time. 

Lehar: Land of Smiles (Elisabeth 
Schwartzkopf, Nicolai Gedda, Erich 
Kuntz; Philharmonia Orchestra and Cho- 
rus conducted by Otto Ackermann; An- 
gel, 2 LPs). Lehar’s famed oriental oper- 
etta (1931), which offers such grand old 
tunes as Yours Js My Heart Alone among 
its welter of melodies, gets what is prob- 
ably its most elegant hearing with a first- 
rate cast and a luxurious recording. 

Mendelssohn: Two-piano Concerto in 
E Major (Orazio Frugoni & Eduard Mra- 
zek, pianists; Vienna Pro Musica Sym- 
phony conducted by Hans Swarowsky; 
Vox). A bright, attractive score written 
by Mendelssohn when he was only 15, and 
unperformed for more than a century. 
Pianist Frugoni, who tilted with a stub- 
born Soviet-zone librarian in Germany to 
bring the long-forgotten music to light 
(Time, July 16, 1951), plays his part with 
high spirits. 

Prokofiev: Violin Sonata No. | (Da- 
vid Oistrakh, violin, & Lev Oborin, piano; 
Vanguard). One of the world’s finest fid- 
dlers, Soviet Artist Oistrakh has never 
been recorded to better advantage. The 
subtlety of color, the sudden shock of 
ringing plucked strings, the driving inten- 
sity of dramatic episodes, all add up to 
the definitive recording of a major com- 
position. 

Rossini: Il Signor Bruschino (Elda 
Ribetti, Luigi Pontiggia; Milan Philhar- 
monic conducted by Ennio Gerelli; Vox). 
A delightfully melodious little one-act op- 
era, full of musical fun, the usual incred- 
ible plot, and some remarkably attractive 
singing. 

Schnabel: Piano Concerto (Helen 
Schnabel; Vienna Orchestra conducted by 
F. Charles Adler; SPA). An early (1901) 
composition by the late dean of pianists. 
Coming from the man who later favored 
an ultra-dissonant, involved style, this 
lilting, MacDowell-style score falls with 
strange grace on the ear. The performance 
(by Schnabel’s daughter-in-law) is clean 
and loving. 

Ben Weber; Symphony on Poems of 
William Blake (Warren Galjour, bari- 
tone; Leopold Stokowski and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Victor). Four poetic 
movements in the often unpoetic twelve- 
tone technique. While they do not imme- 
diately seem to evoke Blake's passionate 
poems, the mysterious and richly scored 
sounds make their own kind of appeal. 
Superior performance and recording. 

Other notable new releases: Bach's St. 
Matthew Passion, sung by the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir and soloists under the 
direction of Sir Ernest MacMillan (Vic- 
tor-Bluebird); Delius’ A Mass of Life, 
performed by the Royal Philharmonic, 
with choir and soloists under Sir Thomas 
Beecham (Columbia) ; Mozart’s Concerto 
in A Major, played by Clifford Curzon 
with the London Symphony under Josef 
Krips (London); Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 40, played by the NBC Symphony 
under Arturo Toscanini (Victor). 
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Pick up a phone, push a button, 










dictate ... it’s that easy! 


Gray PhonAudograph links many 
private phones to one dictating 
machine. Makes paperwork 


automatic, fast, much less costly! 





Write for free booklet: 


Cty 


PHONAUDOGRAPH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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IMPERIALISM 


Will Chaos or Order 
Take its Place? 





ME was when the nations of Europe, overflowing with vi- 

tality, sent men, money and ideas cascading to the ends of 
the earth. The flags of their empires were planted in every con- 
tinent by warriors like Cortes and Clive, sailors like Columbus 
and Cook, explorers like Champlain and De Soto, by mission- 
aries and by fugitives from religious persecution, by traders 
like the East India Company and Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Modern imperialism reached its height in Europe’s golden 19th 
century, when Kipling wrote The White Man’s Burden and 
Empire-Builder Cecil Rhodes laid his hand on the map of Africa 
and predicted: “All British.” In the 20th century, imperialism 
has become a word of reproach. : 

The color maps on the following four pages show the world’s 
contemporary empires, at their peak and at their present ebb. 
Imperialism itself is in retreat: out of step with the 2oth cen- 
tury, it is condemned to anachronism by the urgent drive of 
black man and yellow man to be free. But not all empires are 
doomed to sudden extinction. Britain’s conspicuously has 
proven its ability to learn from defeat, to loosen the bonds 
forged by gunboat and ledger, and to command the loyalty of 
many of its subjects through freedom instead of force. 


Toppling Empires. Imperialism’s first great setback is easily 
pinpointed. It happened near Concord, Mass. one spring day in 
1775. The American Revolution served notice that independ- 
ence can be not only a faith but a fact. The faith spread like 
quicksilver—to Latin America, where Bolivar ousted the Span- 
iards, and the Portuguese beat a retreat; to Europe itself, 
where it mingled with British liberalism and the surge of the 
French Revolution (1789) to stir Poles, Czechs and Hungarians 
into clamor for nationhood. Imperialism in Europe faltered; it 
went down to defeat in the carnage of major war. 

In World War I, four old empires died: the Russian, Prus- 
sian, Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian. The rot spread to Asia, 
and from the Middle East to Indo-China, the surge towards 
independence stirred among a billion people. World War II 
rocked the remaining empires: Japan’s was liquidated; so was 
Mussolini’s. In the past ten years, 600 million Arabs and Asians 
have won political independence, established ten new sovereign 
states.* France, expelled from Syria and Lebanon after World 
War II, is on the way out of Indo-China. The once prosperous 
Dutch East Indies has become the unprosperous Republic of 
Indonesia. Britain, since World War II, has given freedom and 
democratic government to 470 million in India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon. 


U.S. Involvement. The U.S. has long been pulling out of the 
colonial business—voluntarily. Hawaii and Alaska are close to 
statehood: Puerto Rico has been offered more independence 
than its loyal American citizens are willing to accept. In the 
Pacific, the U.S. is keeping most of the bases it won from Ja- 
pan (e.g., Okinawa), but in the Philippines 1t can point with 
pride to unprecedented colonial achievement. The Philippine 
Republic is unique not because it is well run and democratic 
(many British colonies are, too), but because its people, vot- 


* India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, South Korea, Israel, Jor- 
dan, The Philippines, Libya. 
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ing freely, elected President Ramon Magsaysay, a man whose 
platform is solidarity with the former “imperialist Yankee.” 

Yet, for all its pride and relief at being able to lay down its 
own white man’s burden, the U.S. today is more mixed up with 
old-world colonialism than at any other time in its history. 
Committed to saving the world from Communist imperialism, 
which has enslaved 800 million while the West was letting 600 
million go free, the U.S. has found itself desperately trying to 
shore up the French in Indo-China, applauding the British in 
Guiana and Malaya, voting in the U.N. with the so-called 
“colonial powers.” 


Filling the Vacuum. What has slowly changed this U.S. at- 
titude (though not U.S. sympathy with the underdog) is 1) 
world responsibility, and 2) painful experience. Confronting a 
new and terrible slavery originating from Moscow, the U.S. 
recognized that a too-quick dismantling of the old empires 
might mortally weaken its allies (notably Britain and France), 
and still not bring liberty and strength to their helpless colonial 
peoples. Wherever the crumbling empires left small, untested 
states (e.g., Korea) whose weakness invited aggression, the 
U.S. found itself hurrying to fill the vacuum lest Communism 
fill it first. For its pains, the U.S. is denounced as “im- 
perialist,” not only by the Communists but often by those it 
is trying to help. 

Experience has also taught Americans that not all colonial 
areas are fitted to stand alone. Some, e.g., Libya and Jordan, 
are too poor to pay their way without imperial subsidy. 
Others, like Indonesia, have yet to prove themselves capable 
of establishing stable governments. The tide of history has set 
against smaller nations: simply to dot the world with tiny self- 
governing states, unable to defend themselves, is likely to multi- 
ply weakness, dissipate strength. 

There is evidence, too, that not all declarations of independ- 
ence pave the way for democracy. The forms of freedom may 
be present (as in Argentina), but the spirit often proves weak. 
Self-government in some ex-colonies, e.g-., South Africa, meant 
only that the illiterate masses exchanged masters, becoming 
the property of a local white elite that is at least as overbearing 
as the ousted imperialists, and a good deal less humane. 


New U.S. Look. The radical change in official U.S. thinking 
on colonialism may not yet have penetrated to the speeches of 
Fourth of July orators, where other and simpler cries prevail. 
But it is real. Last year the U.S. State Department declared: 
“Tt is a hard, inescapable fact that premature independence 
can be dangerous, retrogressive and destructive. There are areas 
in which there is no concept of community relationships beyond 
the family or tribe . . . regions where human beings are unable 
to cope with disease, famine and other forces of nature. Pre- 
mature independence for these people would not serve the in- 
terests of the U.S. nor the interests of the Free World as a 
whole. Least of all would it serve the interests of the dependent 
peoples themselves.” 

None of this means that the U.S. is now in favor of the old 
colonialism, It only means an increasing sophistication about 
the relative merits and demerits of colonialism. There are six 
old empires left, three large and three small. Together, the six 
empires govern 172 million people and one-seventh of the 
world’s land surface. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Imperial experience has taught the British a lot. Britain now 
believes that an agile balance of concede and conserve can 
transform a restless empire into a friendly commonwealth. The 
process makes the British empire hard to define because, as 
British Historian Eric Walker wrote: “It is the rearward por- 
tion of a procession, a large part of which has long since crossed 
the flood that divided dependence from autonomy, and part is 
crossing now.” 

Thirty-five British colonies in five continents, and dotting 
the seven seas, are still ruled directly from Whitehall. Among 
them are the massive tracts of Tanganyika and Nigeria, the 
island arcs of the Solomons and the Lesser Antilles, such 
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pinprick naval bases as Malta and Ascension (35 sq. mi.), 
which was administered for 107 years as one of Her Majesty’s 
warships.* Britain's colonies were picked up, along with the 
commonwealth, in what the British like to call “a fit of absence 
of mind.” Most of them were the concomitants of sea power 
and the search for overseas markets, but some were political 
accidents, like the colony of Pitcairn Island, where mutineers 
from the Bounty settled in 1790. 

The faster Britain’s empire has dwindled, the more precious 
the rest of it has become. The loss of the vast Sudan last year 
brought a hardening of British attitudes in Suez and Kenya. 
Communist revolt in Malaya made drastic action certain when 
other Reds made trouble in British Guiana. Not surprisingly, 
postwar Britain has turned to its colonies to 1) recoup its 
economy, and 2) restore its prestige. British Africa, with the 
bulk of the empire’s area and population, gets top priority. 

Since 1945 Britain has poured billions into African develop- 
ment. Spread among so many who need so much, it sparked no 
great boom, yet in copper-rich Northern Rhodesia, one town 
grew so fast that its public-health officials were temporarily 
officed in a disused public lavatory, with boards nailed over 
the toilet seats to provide desks and chairs. Across the con- 
tinent, Gold Coast and Nigeria are becoming useful dollar 
earners and an important British market. 

Officially, the British encourage self-government in all their 
colonies. Where the populations are all one color, e.g., Gold 
Coast, the gamble pays off. But in white-settled colonies, such 
as Kenya, it has often led to trouble because the white minor- 
ity, with Whitehall’s restrictions relaxed, turned down the 
screws on the blacks. 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE 


Eighteenth-Century France lost one empire—in India and 
North America—to British sea power. Her modern empire, still 
the world’s largest, comprises Indo-China and a series of colo- 
nies strewn across the westward bulge of Africa in an area the 
size of the continental U.S. Total population: 79 million, one- 
third of which is in Indo-China. 

French colonial policy is unabashedly mercantilist. The colo- 
nies supply France with raw materials and protected markets; 
in return, a native elite is eligible for “assimilation,” or at least 
“association,” with French culture. The most attractive feature: 
no color bar. The French tap their colonies, notably Senegal, 
for military manpower. They hope that the overseas territories 
will one day make France “a nation of 100 million,” able to 
over-match the Germans. That this is impracticable is tragically 
apparent in war-torn Indo-China and in French North Africa, 
where Arab nationalism and the slow wrath of peasant peoples 
threaten to whisk away all alien forms. 

France’s Negro colonies, e.g., Equatorial Africa, are ruled by 
governors whose favorite maxim is: “What we have we hold.” 
They fear, with good reason, that the loss of its African empire 
could reduce France to military insignificance. One result is that 
Paris still stubbornly adheres to the ruling laid down in World 
War II by General Charles de Gaulle’s government: “The 
eventual creation, even in the distant future, of autonomy for 
the French colonies must be ruled out.” 


THE BELGIAN EMPIRE 


In the roth century scramble for Africa, Belgians took the 
Congo, an equatorial tréasure chest So times the size of Bel- 
gium. Much of it still looks like a scene from The African 
Queen. The Congo’s 11 million blacks are ruled by 70,000 
whites whose motto is “Dominer pour servir” (Rule to serve). 

Congo cities are booming, Congolese Negroes by the thou- 
sand earn ‘what is for them fat pay packets, build comfortable 
homes, send their children to good vocational schools and a 
Congo college which soon will be expanded into a university. 
Most of the credit goes to a tough Belgian administration that 


* A fact which may have occurred to Winston Churchill when he once 
interrupted a debate on constitutional reform for Malta with the re- 
mark that the House of Commons might just as well discuss a consti- 
tution for a battleship. 
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puts business before politics. No Congolese (black or white) 
has any political rights, and self-government is unlikely for 
many years. Yet, unlike many British colonies where black 
Oxonians denounce their British tutors in the name of Karl 
Marx, the Congo seems content with bread and no votes. If 
Belgium got out, the free world and Africa would be the losers. 


Glory That Was. The three smaller empires are remnants 
of vaster realms that once were glorious: 

@ The Netherlands empire, once flowing with Sumatra oil, 
Bali spices and Java tea, is left with only Dutch Guiana 
(pop. 225,000), oil-refining Curacao and the western half of 
untamed New Guinea. 

@ Spain controls the debris of the vast imperium whose bold 
conquistadores once seized the Western Hemisphere, from 
Buenos Aires to San Francisco. In 1493 Pope Alexander VI 
issued a bull dividing the overseas world between Spain and 
Portugal; today Spain holds Spanish Morocco, and such fruit- 
less African enclaves as Rio de Oro. : 

@ Portugal’s empire was Western Europe's first. Soldiers, mis- 
sionaries and traders built it, rounding the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1487. Today the Portuguese empire is in effect an empire in 
the way, impeding communication along Africa’s only east- 
west railroad. Angola (pop. 3,700,000) has some good settler 
country, but most of it belongs to the flies. Mozambique 
(Portuguese East Africa) lives off its landlocked British neigh- 
bors, but with U.S. Point Four aid, Portugal hopes that one 
day it will pay its way. 


U.S. Dilemma. One way or the other, the U.S. is committed 
to defend all six colonial powers (though not their empires). 
Its stake in their colonies is large: from the old empires, Ameri- 
can industry gets much of its rubber, palm oil, cocoa, tin, 
copper. There are dozens of U.S. air bases in colonial terri- 
tories. U.S. atomic power depends heavily on Congo uranium. 

Standing as a great third party, the U.S. finds itself caught 
in the middle—between struggling colonial peoples who look to 
U.S. leadership to set them free, and the empires themselves, 
who are still its strongest allies. The U.S. dilemma is serious, 
wrote Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia University. 
“We must bend every effort to convince the European govern- 
ments that we are not trying, out of sheer, fuzzy-minded liber- 
alism. to aid and abet those who want to give their empires 
away. On the other hand, we dare not let ourselves be put in 
the position of trying to prop up the decaying structures of 
last-century imperialism .. .” 


U.S. Policy. What the U.S. needs is a new set of measuring 
rods by which to judge its own self-interest in the clash be- 
tween awakening colonial peoples and their imperial masters. 
Henry A. Byroade, the U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, recently pro- 
vided such a set. West Pointer Byroade laid down two guiding 
principles that henceforth will shape U.S. attitudes towards 
colonialism: progress and order. 

The U.S., said Byroade, recognizes that “the disintegration 
of the old colonialism is inevitable. We believe that much blood 
and treasure may be saved if the Western world determines 
firmly to hasten rather than hamper . . . orderly evolution to 
self-determination.” But the U.S. will not sponsor independence 
simply for its own sake. “We want [colonial peoples] to main- 
tain their independence against the new Soviet imperialism. We 
do not want the vast labor and pain expended in the struggle 
for freedom to be wasted by the premature creation of a state 
that will collapse like a stack of cards at the first hint of diffi- 
culty .. .” In short, the progress must be real, and to be real, 
it must endure. 

Order, the second principle, means that the U.S. expects that 
a newly independent people will not prove a menace to its 
own minorities, or a nuisance to its neighbors. The U.S., By- 
roade suggested, expects new nations to be capable of 1) meet- 
ing their obligations to all other nations, including the old em- 
pires; 2) tackling their age-old problems of poverty, disease and 
social discrimination; 3) protecting human rights. 

Whatever newborn nation resolves to do these things will be 
helping itself. And in so doing, it can count on the U.S. 
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Weeks of work shrink to days as 


photography weighs 
mountains of coal 


Aero Service Corporation takes stereo pictures 
of the coal piles at a utility’s 10 storage sites—reports 
the fuel reserves on a single inventory date at 
25% lower cost than with other methods 


It used to take a surveying crew weeks to measure and 
figure the contents of the Philadelphia Electric Co.’s big 
coal piles. Now a camera and an airplane work together to 
cut the time to days. Overlapping pictures are taken from 
the air. Then with stereo plotting equipment the volume 
of the heap is calculated. 


Streamlining the inventory job is a natural for photog- 
raphy, It’s being used to count metal rods, automotive parts, 
telephone calls as well as tons of coal. But photography 
works for business in many other ways as well—saving time, 
reducing error, cutting costs, improving production. 


Some of these ways are listed in the panel at the right. 
Check them over. See how photography can help you, too. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





...and here are 16 basic places 
where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the 
soundest business move you've made this year 


0) Management—Progress Photos, Stockholder reports, 
Record preservation, Information distribution, Con- 
trol charts, Organization charts 


Administration—File debulking, Purchase schedule, 
Office layout, Interior decoration, Form printing 


Public Relations—News release, Institutional, Com- 
munity relations, Public service 


oe 


Training and Safety—Safety campaigns, Teaching, 
Reports, Fire prevention 


0 


Personnel — Identification photos, Job description, 
Orientation, Payroll records, Employee personal rec- 
ords, House organs, Health records, Bulletins 


OD Plant Engineering & Maintenance—Plant layout, 
Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring installations, Pro- 
gressive maintenance, Record debulking 


DC Research— Reports; Flow studies, Process charts, 
Library, Photomicrography, electron-micrography, 
x-ray diffraction, etc. 


(C) Product Design & Development—Styling, Consumer 
testing, Motion studies, Stress analysis, Performance 
studies 


O Purchasing—Schedules, Duplicate engineering prints, 
Specifications, Component selection, Source infor- 
mation 
Engineering—Drawings, Specification sheets, Draw- 
ing protection, Pilot radiography 


drawings, Schedules, Process records 


] Testing & Quality Control—Test set-ups, Reports, 


O 

C0 Production—Time study, Work methods, Legible 

0 . 
Standards library, Radiography, Instrument recording 

Oo 


] Warehousing & Distribution—Inventory control, 
Damage records, Waybill duplicates, Flow layouts, 
Packing & loading records 

0 Advertising —Advertisements, Booklets, Displays, 
Dealer promotion, Television 


C0 Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, Price & 
delivery information 


(—0 Service— Manuals, Parts lists, Installation photos, 
Training helps, Records 





Richmond Station of the Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Acro Service Corporation takes its stereo photographs 
and translates them into a contour map of 1-foot inter- 
vals. Each 1-foot stratum of the coal pile can then be Send for free booklet. “Photography 
measured with a planimeter and its volume computed. ' 










U.S.A.” illustrates how photography 

is working for others —suggests ¢ 
ways it can start working 
for you. Write for it. 
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They’re elegant sours-it’s Walker’s DeLuxe! 


You'll find Walker’s DeLuxe makes drinks that command the admiration of 
every guest. For this great Hiram Walker whiskey is bourbon at its finest. May we 


suggest Walker’s DeLuxe for you and for the friends you specially prize? 
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MEDICINE 





“Can You Measure Love?" 
Though a few psychiatrists have ap- 
plauded the sex studies of Biologist Alfred 
C. Kinsey, most have opposed his work, 
largely on the ground that he was mus- 
cling in on their territory without suf- 
ficient qualifications. One who formerly 
backed Kinsey for his research on males 
has now turned against him: Topeka’s 
famed Dr. Karl A. Menninger. Last week, 
before 160 mind-doctors and their guests 
at an American Psychiatric Association 
dinner in St. Louis, the two battled it out. 
Said Psychoanalyst Menninger: “This 





book [Sexual Behavior in the Human Fe- 


male—TimeE, Aug. 24] does not represent 
American women, much less the human 
female. It should-have been labeled ‘What 


s,000 or 6,000 rather talkative ladies told 
me about sexual behavior of women in 
the U.S. under certain conditions’. . . I 
don’t much care what they said because I 
don’t believe them.” 

Dr. Menninger scoffed at “a certain 
naiveté in Dr. Kinsey’s approach to the 
problem.” Accurate scientific research 
into human sexuality is’ more difficult 
than among Kinsey’s fjrst subjects, the 
gall wasps, he said, “since sex is some- 
thing that people do only in a bedroom.” 
He criticized Kinsey's attempt to express 
human sex life in statistics showing the 
frequency of orgasm. “Is orgasm the goal 
of life? There is some importance, after 
all, in reproduction of the species.” 

Replied Kinsey: criticism of his meth- 
ods of collecting data was either “careless 
reasoning or malicious misinterpretation.” 
He tried to cut Menninger off from his 
colleagues: “I do not believe that those 
[ psychiatrists ] who have been most vocal 
in criticizing what we have done represent 
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MENNINGER & KINSEY 
They disagreed about women. 





the mass of you.” In fact, he said, there 
has been “no more loyal group” than the 
psychiatrists supporting his research. 

As for love, which Menninger accused 
him of ignoring, Kinsey asked: “How can 
you measure love? Nobody knows how to 
approach it scientifically. We shall never 
write about love, but that doesn’t mean 
that I as an individual don’t recognize its 
value.” On the allegation that he trans- 
lates data from the animal kingdom into 
human sexuality, Kinsey countered that 
he had not tried to draw analogies. Any- 
how, he added: “Animal data are ignored 
in no other branch of medicine [than 
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1 scientist. 
It is a sorry day for psychiatry when it 
publicly with 
science.” 


Faith & Healing 


Modern scientific medicine 
itself. What the patient 
much impersonal, technical skill as reas- 
suring personal contact with a healer. As 
a result, faith healers, instead of fading 
away as science improves its knowledge 
and methods, are multiplying all around. 
These were the conclusions reached by 40 
assorted scientists attending the Inter- 
national Congress of Parapsychology at 
Saint-Paul in Southern France. 

Does It Really Work? As they headed 
for home last week after ten days of con- 
templation and discussion among the ter- 
raced vineyards of Provence, the delegates 
were agreed that they must find out, by 
cold scientific investigations, more about 
the occult arts. There was no doubt that 
a fertile field lay before them. Author 
Maurice Colinon had investigated faith 
healers in France for eight years—first as 
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This Magnificent Art Portfolio— 
16 Glorious Paintings by 


Utrillo’s most fa- 
mous masterworks 
—"'Sacre Coeur" 
viewed from old 
Montmartre; ‘Char. 
tres Cathedral** 
bathed in the gold of 
the setting sun; "Bi- 
stros in a Suburb"; 
“Pont Neuf’—and 
12 more immortal 
paintings reproduced 
in glowing color, 
mounted on large, 

ing-size 11” x 
15° mats. So perfecr- 
ly do these magnifi- 
cent reproductions 
duplicate the brilliant 
colors, intricate de- 
tail, and fine shad- 
ings of the originals 
that you will be 
tempted to reach out 
and feel the brush- 
marks! 





NOW YOU CAN COLLECT THE WORLD'S GREATEST ART 
MASTERPIECES—AT A FRACTION OF THE USUAL COST 


We invite you to accept this handsomely bound Portfolio 
of 16 paintings by Ucrillo—sold to subscribers for $2.95, 
re yours for only sen cents as an introduction to ART 

EASURES OF THE WORLD. Each month, mem- 
bers are offered a new Portfolio of 16 full-color art mas- 
terpieces by famous artists, such as Van Gogh, Degas, 
Rembrandt, Renoir, Gauguin, etc., which they may ac- 
Cept or reject as they please. 

FREE ART COURSE 

In addition, as a patron of ART 
TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 
you will receive the monthly Arc 
Appreciation Course with each Port- 
folio you accept. Prepared by lead- 
ing arc authorities, it consists of a 
handsome 7” x 10" brochure filled 
with famous paintings, art analyses, 
, biographies of the artists—all de- 
signed to help you and your family 
to a better understanding of arc! 


HOW THIS COLLECTOR'S PLAN OPERATES 


. Mail this coupon with ten cents, and we will send you at 
once the Urrillo Portfolio and a free copy of the first 
treatise of your Arc Appreciation Course. Then each 
month, as a new Collection is released, it will be an- 
gounced to you in advance for the special Member's 

ice of only $2.95. You may decline to accept any or all 
Portfolios offered to ae But a section from the Art Ap- 

eciation Course will be included free with every Port- 

io that you do accept. Send ten cents for your Utrillo 
Collection now! 


Art Treasures of the World, 
100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield, Ave., Toronto 10, Canada 


Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 960 T™M-5S 
300 Avenve of the Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me the Urrillo Portfolio of 16 full-color fram- 
ing size reproductions, plus the first treatise from your 
Art Appreciation Course, for which I enclose 10¢, Each 
month, as an Associate Member, I will receive advance 
notice of the new Portfolio of reproductions by a famous 
painter, including a new section from the Art Apprecia- 
tion se which I may pauchese at the special Mem- 
ber's price of only $2.95 for both, plus delivery charge. 
However, I may decline to accept any or all of the Port- 
08 offered to me. 


Membership is limited to one subscription 
to any family or household 
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a newspaperman, then posing successively 
as a healer, front man for an Oriental 
fakir, and a mortally sick man. His most 
startling report: “unorthodox” healers are 
now 48,000 strong and outnumber the 
country’s 42,000 licensed physicians. They 
are also increasing rapidly east of the 
Rhine, a German delegate reported. 

Do faith healers really heal? From a 
Harley Street specialist, Dr. Louis Rose, 
came a resounding no. He had checked 
hundreds of cures claimed for British faith 
healers and could find no evidence that 
they had any paranormal powers. Admit- 
tedly, some patients felt better, but this 
was a psychological reaction, Dr. Rose in- 
sisted, and there were no organic changes. 

Some healers, at least, may have un- 
usual powers, suggested Italy’s Professor 
Emilio Servadio. Patients treated by the 
Mago di Napoli, who is raking in $4,000 a 
week in Rome (Time, Feb. 23, 1953), 
always spoke of feeling a current of air 
when the healer raised his hands. So Ser- 
vadio lured the Mago into a laboratory 
with concealed anemometers. He found to 
his amazement that when the Mago raised 
his hands, he displaced a column of air 
four feet across. 

Tests: Ahead. Though most delegates 


remained skeptical about the faith healers’ | 


methods, they were tolerant of their ob- 
jective. Said Psychologist David van Len- 
nep of Utrecht: “Healers are excessive 
egocentrics, while those who go to them 
have no communication with the outside 
world. When they go to a regular doctor, 
they are just put into a medicine factory.” 
Jesuit Father Louis Beirnaert, a practic- 
ing psychoanalyst, complained: “We have 
spent too much time criticizing healers 
because they are not doctors and not 
enough time criticizing doctors who are 
not healers.” 

To aid the search for objective truths, 
Dr. Francois Leuret invited five parapsy- 
chologists to visit Lourdes in October. 
They will be able to check the grotto’s 
“baffling” cures and give psychological 
tests to the cured, 


Sleuths in the Morgue 








Might not the nature of the injuries | 


reveal something to my medical instincts? | 


. . « The left parietal bone and the left 
half of the occipital bone had been shat- 
tered by a heavy blow from a blunt wea- 
pon. I marked the spot on my own head. 
Clearly such a blow must have been 
struck from behind... 


These ruminations of Dr. Watson in the 
Boscombe Valley Mystery would seem 
elementary to Dr. Thomas Arthur Gon- 
zales, New York City’s chief medical ex- 
aminer for 17 years. Yet U.S. cities have 
long ignored what every Sherlock Holmes 


| fan knows: that in fighting crime, the 


most important clues are often furnished 
by medicine. When Dr. Gonzales went to 
work in the newly created office of medi- 
cal examiner in 1918, it was common 
enough for crimes of violence to go unde- 
tected, and not uncommon for sudden 
deaths to result in criminal charges against 
innocent people. The teeming, sprawling 








HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR BUSINESS TICK 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Every business, seems to me, 
moves at a tempo all its own. See 
if you agree? 

Some run like the little stop- 
watch that goes “uc - ouex - quick - quicx.** 
These businesses depend on split- 
timing—to beat a competitor to 
the punch, meet tight production 
schedules, or hold down costs, 

Other businesses, like my own, 
are like the old grandfather clock 
that says ““NOT-SOQoo-fast...NOT- 
SOco-fast...NOT-SOoo-fast.” 

I’ve noticed too that most busi- 
nesses, and most business men, get 
into trouble when they try to 
switch their natural time pieces. 

We've stuck to the grandfather 
clock because our pace is purposely 
slow. Haste would only waste the 
very character of the product we 
are trying to produce. 

The reason is, from beginning to 
end, the mashing, fermenting and 
aging of our genuine original sour 
mash bourbon is a natural process, 
and Mother Nature is not one to 
be hurried. 

The hour-hand of our big clock 
ticks off three full circles before 
our open-tub mashes are ready for 
the fermenters. There, with our 
pure, sweet pedigreed yeast, nat- 
ural fermentation is allowed to con- 
tinue undisturbed for a full 72 to 
96 hours until the tub is ripe. 

If we were “‘stop-watch”’ distill- 
ers, we might cut that time in half. 
Instead, we let the nut-like flavor 
of our bourbon grow and develop 
slowly, naturally, unhurried. We 
think good bourbon, like our full- 
flavored Kentucky country ham, 
needs to set around quite a while 
to taste just right. 

Each day more and more busi- 
ness executives are discovering the 
unique quality of our genuine, 
slow-made OLD FirzGERALD. You 
may wish to join this inner circle, 
and moderately share your secret 
with associates and customers. If 
so, we will thank you for your 
patronage and happily number you 
among our friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


ee eee 
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city was switching over from the anti- 
quated coroner system* to one requiring 
that every violent or unexplained death be 
checked by medical sleuths with modern 
scientific devices. Pathologist Gonzales 
helped to build the department from 
scratch, and in 1937 became its head. 
Soil in the Trouser Cuffs. Whenever 
a body is found after sudden. violent or 
unexplained death, one of the 24 medical 
examiners must be on the spot before it 
is moved. With routine examination of all 
bodies destined for cremation (to prevent 
destruction of evidence), this means that 
20,000 of the city’s annual 100,000 deaths 
are checked. About 350 involve homicide. 
Every day, from ten to 20 painstaking 
autopsies are performed; each body is 
carefully examined not only for poisons 
but for hidden signs of wounds, or for 
internal evidence of strangulation (which 
may have been committed without the 





PATHOLOGIST GONZALES 
To him, Watson is elementary. 


slightest bruise on the neck ). Blood group- 
ings studied jnclude not only the familiar 
A, B, AB and O., but esoteric fractions 
which give a total of 50,000 Or more 
possible combinations. 

One of the new-fangled detective gad- 
gets with which Dr. Gonzales himself pio- 
neered was the spectrograph. In 1942 the 
husband of a woman found strangled in 
Central Park had seven witnesses to swear 
that he had been at a dance at the time of 
her death. But spectrograph analysis of 
soil in his trouser cuffs broke his alibi and 
clinched the case that sent him to the 
electric chair. 

Lipstick“ on the Pillow. In t947 a 
woman in a midtown hotel room appeared 
to have died in her sleep about 24 hours 
earlier. Dr. Milton Helpern, deputy chief 





* Under which much of the US. stil 
with politicians seeking the elective coroner's 


suffers, 
job for petty patronage. In many jurisdictions, 


they need not be physicians or even call one in 
unless the element of violence is obvious. 
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HAS YOUR LIGHTING 
KEPT PACE WITH PROGRESS? 





You're always ahead with Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps because 


A new exclusive processing technique 
now enables the interior coating on a 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamp to main- 
tain a higher degree of brightness for 
a longer period of time than ever be- 
fore. This longer lasting brightness 
represents a bonus of light worth more 
than the cost of the lamp itself. 


And remember, Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Lamps offer you an assurance of 
complete satisfaction or your money 
back.* For full information see your 
Sylvania Representative or write to 
Sylvania, Dept. 4L-5305, today! 
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* Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
of any popular type. If, in your opinion 
they don't give more light and maintain 
color and brightness for a longer time 
than any other brand, send them back 

with your signed Certificate of Assurance [gh] | 

and your money will be refunded. i 





Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


In Canodo. Sylvania Electric (Cancda} Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, FQ. 


LIGHTING + RADIO + ELECTRONICS ~- TELEVISION 











Clear-span Butler interior provides space for 
warehousing 35,000 sets of seat covers, plus 
material for additional 20,000 sets, 


“Proud of our BUTLER building 
...delighted with its cost” 





Mey pagw°” 


Manvfocturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment + Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. + Galesburg, Ill. + Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. + Minneapolis, Minn. 
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says Mr. William H. Allen, President 
Star Seat Cover Company, San Antonio, Texas 


“We used Butler buildings exclusively to house our entire 
seat cover plant, and after 4 years’ occupancy we still feel 
we got the best building possible for our money,’’ comments 
Mr. Allen. “Our offices, cutting and sewing rooms, warehouse 
and shipping departments are all in a Butler steel building. 


“We are justifiably proud of the attractiveness of our plant; 
yet it cost us substantially less than any other type of con- 
struction we considered, and building maintenance costs are 
at the absolute minimum. 


"We plan to expand with Butler buildings. They are the 
practical structures for a growing business. Modification and 
enlargement is quick and easy, and done for a lot less money, 
because of the bolted, all-steel construction,’”’ Mr. Allen states. 


See your Butler steel building dealer. He'll show you the 
pre-engineered quality features which make Butler buildings 
profitable working tools for modern business. He’ll show you 
Butler buildings in your area—at work for industry, com- 
merce and agriculture. Write us for the name of your nearest 
Butler dealer and more information by mail, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
990 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1010 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 90, Richmond, California 





Lack of posts and obstructions gives ample room 
to arrange efficient work flow in sewing and 
cutting department at Star Seat Cover Co, 


examiner, noted small hemorrhages on the 

| eyeballs, suggesting suffocation. But she 
was lying face up. Then he saw that a 
smear on the pillow matched the lipstick 
she was wearing. That clinched his sus- 
picion. Detectives tracked down her es- 
tranged husband, and he confessed having 
strangled his wife. If the body had been 
moved, Dr. Helpern would have missed 
the telltale clue. 

But the examiners are not prosecutors 
seeking convictions. Dr. Helpern is no less 
proud of a case in which he exonerated a 
man who had shot his father. Self-defense, 
he pleaded. However, in trying to save the 
old man’s life, doctors had operated and 
obliterated a bullet hole in his stomach. 
Then they mistook a hole in his back, 
through which the bullet had left, for its 
portal of entry. Murder, the state claimed. 
With powder burns on clothing, Dr. Hel- 
pern showed that the father had been shot 
from the front at close range. The plea of 
self-defense was sustained. 

Last week the office had a new chief. 
Dr. Gonzales retired at 76, after 36 years 
as medical examiner. His successor: Dr. 
Helpern, 52, promptly named because 
there was scarcely a qualified rival in the 
field of forensic medicine. A successful 
medical examiner, says Dr. Helpern, must 
be more than a competent physician and 
a trained pathologist: “He's got to have 
a hunch about the unusual case if he’s 
going to solve it.” 


Capsules 

@ The Tobacco Industry Research Com- 
mittee, set up to study the medical effects 
of smoking (Time, Jan. 11), named an 
advisory group of seven prominent scien- 
tists and medical investigators. Provision- 
al chairman: Dr. Clarence Cook Little of 
Bar Harbor, Me. 

@ Gnashing or grinding the teeth under 
nervous tension is “tooth doodling” to 
Columbia University’s Dr. Lewis Fox, 
and, he reported, it does serious damage 
to both teeth and gums. His advice: learn 
to relax, with “lips together, teeth apart.” 
@ Acute nephritis (inflammation of the 
kidneys) has puzzled doctors because, like 
rheumatic fever, it follows “strep” infec- 
tions, but irregularly and in no detectable 
pattern. A team of Cleveland researchers 
headed by Dr. Charles Rammelkamp Jr. 
has found the answer: only two (types 4 
and 12) out of 46 kinds of streptococci 
cause nephritis. And thorough penicillin 
treatment of the strep throat will ward 
off the kidney disease. 

G The North Carolina Medical Society 
overwhelmingly rejected a proposal to 
take in Negro doctors. Argued Dr. Millard 
Hill of Raleigh: as members, they would 
“seek to capitalize on their privileges and 
try to mix socially with whites.” 

@ Doctors who gave up using ACTH for 
some common eye diseases quit too soon, 
two Michigan researchers told the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians. For in- 
flammation of the optic nerve, and also 
for degenerative diseases of the choroid 
and retina, ACTH can be given for a year 
or two, may then restore 20-20 vision to 
patients who have been almost blind. 
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Controls... 





Vea ate pe ae metals Meets size 





In the pharmaceutical industry, controls must be particularly rigid be 
cause here mistakes may assume life and death importance, 

Just as we have developed precision methods of manufacture, we have 
also developed precision methods of control. 

Phrough each phase of processing, the medicine that may restore your 
health is checked and cross-checked constantly against almost unbeliev- 
ably rigid standards. Before it can be released for your doctor's prescrip 
lion, its potency, uniformity and purity are a matter of record. That is 


why he can prescribe what you need, accurately and with confidence. 





Produced with care... Designed for heatth 































Another 


AVCOSET" 


washday wonder 


This 

MI GREGOR 
rayon 

sport shirt 
can’t shrink 
can’t fade 


Now—a rayon sport shirt 
that can go through washing 
machine, tub or commercial 
laundry—and wash perfectly, 
! It’s made of 


remarkable Avcoset rayon 


iron beautifully 


— proven completely 

washable for the life 

of the fabric 
after test and wash 


in test 


after wash! Look for the 
tag with the Avcoset 
White Knight for rayons 
with these qualities. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE Corp. 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 























® SHRINKAGE UNDER 2% 


® WASHFAST COLORS 


® FABRIC DURABILITY 


© EASY IRONING 


*Registered trademark of 
Americon V e Corporation for 
fabrics and cellulose ethers 





about $6.00 


David D. Doniger Co., Inc. 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
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Another 
AVCOSET’ 


washday wonder 


This 


rayon 
robe 

can’t shrink 
can’t fade 


Now—a rayon robe that can 
go through washing machine, 
tub or commercial laundry 
—and wash perfectly, iron 
beautifully! It’s made of 
remarkable Avcoset rayon — 
proven completely washable 
for the life of the fabric—in 
test after test and wash 
after wash! Look for 
the tag with the 
Avcoset White Knight 
for rayons with 
these qualities. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CorP. 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 





@ SHRINKAGE UNDER 2% 
® WASHFAST COLORS 
® FABRIC DURABILITY 


® EASY IRONING 


“Regis tered trademark of 
co Corporation for 





fabrics and cellulose ethers 


about $12.95 


Van Boalen Heilbrun Co. 
1239 Broodway, New York 18 
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Strategic Eclipse 


Solar eclipses were once innocent festi- 
vals of science, observed for the blameless 
information that could be extracted from 
them. That age has passed. Last week 
the Air Force Cambridge Research Center 
told how the eclipse of next June 30 will 
be organized as elaborately as a major 
bombing raid. 

The actual observing will be done by 
civilian scientists, U.S. and foreign, co- 
ordinated by the American Geographical 
Society, but the Air Force will finance the 
costly campaign. It will airlift the scien- 
tists to inaccessible sites and supply them 
with intricate gear and radio time signals. 
In return, the Air Force hopes to get more 
accurate information about the shape of 
the earth and about distances between 
widely separated points on its surface. 
Both of these items would be of value in 


high-speed motion pictures of the eclipse, 
2) watching photoelectrically for the mo- 
ment when the light from the sun is weak- 
est, 3) photographing the sun's spectrum, 
which changes character sharply during 
the event. Use of all three methods, the 
scientists hope, will give the instant of 
totality to one hundredth or even one 
thousandth of a second. Thus, the dis- 
tance between North America and Europe 
may be computed with an error of only 
150 ft. 

No such accuracy would be possible 
without consideration of the moon’s 
rugged topography. So the Naval Ob- 
servatory (as interested in practical geod- 
esy as the Air Force is) has supplied a 
new and accurate map of lunar moun- 
tains and plains that will 
show on June 30 at the edge 
of the moon’s disk. Shafts of 
sunlight slipping through lu- 
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dispatching aircraft or guided missiles to 
global targets. 

When the great, round shadow of the 
moon sweeps across thé earth next June 
from Nebraska to India, its speed will be 
known accurately from astronomical data. 
It will be like a railroad train traveling at 
known speed past stations whose distances 
apart are not known as accurately. By 
pinpointing the train’s time of arrival at 
each station, the distances between sta- 
tions can be computed. 

The “stations’” on the path of the solar 
eclipse will be ten well-equipped observa- 
tories strung out from Canada to Iran 
(see map). The biggest gap will be the 
U.S.S.R., where the Russians presumably 
have stations of their own. As the shadow 
sweeps past, each observatory will deter- 
mine the instant of totality, i.e., the time 
when the moon is centered in front of 
the sun. This can be done by 1) taking 
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° Observation sites 
TIME Diagram by R.M.Chapin Jr, 


nar passes can be allowed for in figuring 
totality. If such calculations were not 
made, the error of fitting the North At- 
lantic to missile warfare would increase 
about ten times. 


Space Mouse 

Most proposals for space flights (with 
space suits and space taxis and space gar- 
bage disposal) have been fine for the 
science-fiction trade but far ahead of 
practicality. Last week, Physics Professor 
Fred S. Singer of the University of Mary- 
land told about a less ambitious space 
vehicle. Its name is the Mouse (for Mini- 
mum Orbital Unmanned Satellite of the 
Earth), and Singer thinks it should be 
man’s next step toward space travel. 

Circling Sphere. The Mouse will be a 
sphere, weighing 100 Ibs. and packed with 
instruments, that will be carried up by a 
three-stage rocket. The third and final 





stage will enter an orbit 190 miles above 
the earth’s surface. Then the propulsive 
parts will fall away and let the spherical 
Mouse continue on its own. It will cir- 
cumnavigate the earth every 90 minutes, 
but will not do so “forever.” There is still 
a little air at 190 miles, and friction will 
slow the Mouse until it finally sinks into 
denser air and crashes to earth or, more 
likely, burns up. Since it will not be 
manned, even by monkeys or mice, its 
demise will be no disaster. 

Singer believes that the Mouse will stay 
up long enough to send back a wealth of 
information. It can analyze virgin sunlight 
that has not been altered by passing 
through the atmosphere. It can measure 
the earth’s magnetic field, catch cosmic 
rays and observe the’ particles shot from 
the sun that cause the aurora. 

All this information will be sent back to 









Photo by Dovid Henderson—U.S. Navy 





earth by the Mouse's automatic radio. 
Professor Singer suggests that the Mouse 
be put on an orbit that passes over both 
the poles. The earth will turn below the 
orbit, but the Mouse will cross one of the 
poles every 45 minutes, and airplanes can 
be sent to the polar regions to interview 
it. On the Mouse will be a receiving appa- 
ratus to pick up a signal from the air- 
plane. When the signal arrives, a magnetic 
tape will start moving and send, in 30 
seconds of telemetered code, all the infor- 
mation that the Mouse has gathered in its 
last trip from pole to pole. Brief messages 
are desirable, because electric power will 
have to come from some sort of battery: 
Later on, thinks the professor, a Super- 
mouse can be sent up higher, stay up long- 
er, and get its power from sunlight. : 

Precious Data. The cost of the Mouse, 
says Professor Singer, will be modest. He 
thinks that if five Mice are built, they 
should cost $1,000,000 each, which is less 
than the cost of a B-47 ($2,500,000). For 
this sum, U.S. scientists will get precious 
information beyond the capacities of 
present-day rockets. 

The U.S. military will get data about 
the fringes of the atmosphere, where 
guided missiles will fly. The U.S. as a 
whole will gain prestige as the first nation 
to get a satellite, even if only a Mouse, 
on an earth-circling orbit. 
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Highball 


Our Concise Dictionary 
says: High-ball (hi 

bol) n. Am. whiskey, 
brandy, etc. mixed with 
soda water or ginger 
ale and served with ice 
in a tall glass. 


Not a word about Lord 
Calvert, the Custom 
Distilled whiskey that 
costs a little more, tastes 
a little better and 

adds a little more grace 
to living. 


This “concise” business 
can be overdone. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DIST. CORP., N.Y.C. 
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Anti-Proton? 


Normal matter is organized into tight 
little worlds—atoms—with positive pro- 
tons in their nuclei and negative electrons 
revolving around them. There is also a 
homeless waif, the positron (positive elec- 
tron), that seems to have no place in this 
orderly scheme. Born in atomic catastro- 
phes, it lives only until it hits a normal 


electron. Then the two “annihilate” one 
another, turning into gamma rays. 
Some physicists have reasoned that 


since positrons exist, there should be nega- 
tive protons (anti-protons), around which 
positrons could revolve to form atoms of 
“reversed matter.” Last week a group at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
headed by Professor Bruno Rossi, re- 
ported that a strange intruder from space 
had entered one of its cosmic-ray cloud 
chambers. When it first showed up, it be- 
haved like a rather slow-moving heavy 
particle. Then it hit a brass plate in the 
apparatus and set off three powerful elec- 
tron “cascades” that appeared to have 
been started by high-energy gamma rays. 

Professor Rossi believes that the origi- 
nal particle may have been an anti-proton 
that hit a normal proton in the brass plate 
and annihilated it. Apparently the en- 
counter produced nothing but energy, and 
it produced too much (about 1.3 billion 
electron-volts) to be accounted for by 
any other process. 

No one knows where such an outlaw 
particle could have come from. One color- 
ful theory holds that somewhere in the 
universe there may be stars or whole 
galaxies made of reversed matter. From 
them escape anti-protons that wander 
through space. perhaps for billions of 
years, until they hit normal protons (as 
in Professor Rossi's brass plate) and are 
annihilated. 


Ice-Free Arctic? 

The Arctic icecap, covering some 3,000,- 
000 square miles from Greenland to 
Northeastern Siberia, is the source of cold 
winds and ocean currents that affect the 
climate of the northern hemisphere. Last 
week Edward L. Corton Jr. of the U.S. 
Navy Hydrographic Office released the 
first results of a continuing analysis of 
the polar wasteland. 

Navy oceanographers found that one- 
tenth of the ice melts each summer, and 
the ice layer’s thickness is reduced to two 
or three meters. At present, the pack con- 
tains only 6,500 cubic miles of ice (barely 
enough to cover the state of Texas with 
a 125-ft. layer), and it is steadily shrink- 
ing. Since 1900, the thickness of the polar 
icecap has decreased by three feet because 
of higher general temperatures. 

If the trend continues, predicts Corton, 
the Arctic Ocean will eventually lose its 
permanent ice, freezing only in winter; 
at that point, none of the ice will reach 
the hard-core polar stage. The Navy's 
tentative long-range forecast: “Great 
changes in climate will take place. This 
change . . . may foreshadow the end of 
the current ice age, but no timetable is 
set for this development.” 
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MODEL 66 


Much of the way you feel at the end 

of the day depends on how you are 

seated. With deep, molded foam rubber 

cushions in seat, back and arms, the 

66 encourages good posture and helps you 

fight fatigue all day long. Five adjust- 

ments fit the 66 exactly to you... you 

get superb, not just average, comfort. 
What’s more, the 66 is the kind of 

chair you're proud to have seen 

in your offices. It has clean design, fine 

upholsteries and flawless welded- 

steel construction. 


Write for informative booklet, “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.”’ We'll include 
the name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORP., 503 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 








World’s finest, most powerful, 
personal air conditioner 





Luxurious new 
whisper-cools up to 930 sq. ft. 


Now cool large livin 
rooms, executive of- 
fices easily and dis- 
tinctively with the 
New Tropic-Tested 
Remington Console— 
developed initially for 
taming the tropics, 
where rooms are large 
and the sun is hot. 

Handsome blonde 
or traditional dark 
sae cabinets, — ~~. eu 
Console design gives window model 
you 15 advantages not 14 4.P. $229.95 to $884.50 
found in any window 
model, including Quieter Operation, Greater 
Capacity, Greater Visibility, Automatic Con- 
trol of both cooling and heating. 

Learn more about this fine, distinctive type 
of room air conditioner. Write Dept. T-1 for 
free folder. 





AUBURN 
New York, U.S.A 
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RADIO & TV 


Daddy with a Difference 

In television’s stable of 35 home-life 
comedies, it is a rare show that treats 
Father as anything more than the mouse 
of the house—a bumbling, well-meaning 
idiot who is putty in the hands of his wife 
and family. Latest but different entry in 
this competition to sell Pop short is a 
boisterous CBS show from Hollywood 
called That’s My Boy! (Sat. 10 p.m., 
E.D.T.; sponsor: Plymouth). Dad, as 
portrayed by spade-jawed Supper Club 
Comic Eddie Mayehoff, is a middle-aged, | 
nine-letter man out of old Rossmore U. 
whose driving passion is to make a he-man | 














~ at — 
Gene Howard—Graphic House 
Mayenorr & STRATTON 


A quip off the old block. 





out of his skinny son, a 17-year-old book- 
worm who gets his exercise by reading 
without his glasses. 

Now five programs old and still bur- 
dened by aylot of the usual slapstick, 
That’s My Boy! is nevertheless making a 
meaningful attempt to get pathos as well 
as humor out of the delicate, universal 
problem of father & son. 

A Wide Difference. Two reasons for its 
higher-than-average caliber are Producer- 
Writer Cy Howard, an old radio-TV hand 
(Luigi, My Friend Irma), and the star of 
the piece, 44-year-old Eddie Mayehoff. 
Three years ago, in the Howard-written 
movie, That’s My Boy!, Comedian Maye- 
hoff qualified for some kind of screen im- 
mortality by stealing the show from two 
Dillingers of scene stealing, Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis. Mayehoff played Jarrin’ 
Jack Jackson, the all-American has-been. 
That role. now revived for television, 
seems a natural. Mayehoff feels that the 
character has been with him all his life. | 
His father. he says, “was a i Conn 


clothing manufacturer in Norwalk, Conn. 
He had a plan for his son, a truly Teddy 
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THE TALKING, Qnete: 


We're confident of your answer! 


Let us put the amazing new V.P. EDISON VOICEWRITER fo work for you 
—right at your desk—on a free trial basis—right now! 
We've made it smallest and lightest. We’ve made it easiest to 
carry. We’ve made it handsomest by far! And we've designed it 
to serve you at the office or on the go, a double-duty marvel! 
Note: two simple accessories permit transcribing as well as 
dictating —a full dictation service from today’s most wanted 
dictating instrument. 

And because we’ve made it the years-ahead dictating instrument for 
around-the-clock service and savings... because we’ve put all our 
persuasion into the instrument itself... we’re willing to let you do the talking. 

The V.P. will speak for us. No pressure from us at all! 


RENT IT OR BUY IT... 
BUT TRY IT! 





Ask about Easy-Pay Terms 


Phone local representative listed 
under EpIrPHONE or EDISON 
VoIcewrRITER for a free, fast, 
deskside demonstration...or clip 
this handy coupon to your letter- 
head for big 12-page, full-color, 
eye-opening book on the versa- 
tile V.P. 


ei. 


INCORPORATED 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 
NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY 


EDISONWOIGEWRITER 


EDISON, 3 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


O.K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE GO!"— 
no obligation, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS. 
cITy STATE 
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every 
step of 
the way 


With a DeJUR movie camera, you're 
sure to get professional-looking movies 
in natural color or black-and-white from 
your very first roll of film. Whether it’s 
the popular-priced CITATION model or the 
luxurious CALIFORNIAN turret, you will 


find a DeJUR movie camera 
easiest to load... simplest \s 
to operate... good for a life- ( 
A : 
y) ~ 
youre ye 
ith 


time of home movie pleasure. 


For the best in home movies— 







Exposure meter 
$26.95 


Smm MOVIE PROJECTOR 
$159.50 incl. case 


Prices include Federal excise tax 


DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 


Long Island City, N. Y., Chicago, Ill, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Like a magic carpet . . . a layer of sealed air cells 
is used between insole and outsole of AIRFILM 
Shoes. AIRFILM is the only cushioning product 


granted U.S. 


patents as a ‘pneumatic shoe material.” 


The Carlton 


«+.in black or tan with 
contrasting white buck. 
Airhlm Shoes from 


$14.95 to $17.95 


Magic Carpet—Modern Style 


America’s Only Pneumatic Shoe 
for Unequalled Foot Comfort 


Exclusive ‘Airfilm” construction supports your en- 
tire weight on sealed-in air cells. You actually walk 
on air. Completely nailless too. No other shoe like 


‘0 SHOE CO. o> 
oe ry 
saque® 


“Airfilm” is a registered trade 


mark of Airflm Corporation, Milwaukee 


it. For unlimited comfort and good looks choose 
Airfilm Shoes. Write for dealer’s name. The House 
of Crosby Square, Division of Mid-States Shoe Co., 


12, Wisconsin, 

















Roosevelt sort of plan. The son did not 
live up to the dream. The distance be- 
tween the father and his son was a wide 
and lonely one.” 

Father Mayehoff reluctantly paid Ed- 
die’s way through Yale’s School of Music, 
but saw little promise in his boy’s taking 
over the Collegians, a school band started 
by Rudy Vallee. Five years out of Yale 
(class of '32), Bandleader Eddie was still 
plugging along in the small time. Says 
Eddie of his father: “We had very little 
contact with one another. It was an 
uncomfortable, heart-eating situation.” 
Then, at a screening of the movie That’s 
My Boy!, the elder Mayehoff, after silent- 
ly watching his son portray a father who 
does not understand his son, announced at 
last that he was proud of Eddie. 

Closing the Gap. In the TV. show, 
Jarrin’ Jack can never quite reconcile 
himself to the fact that Junior is not a 
muscular fresh-air fiend like himself, but 
a studious type who collects tropical fish. 
Junior is convincingly played by Gil 
Stratton Jr., burr head, droop jaw, horn 
rims and all. What particularly jars Jack 
is the knowledge that the son of his meek, 
pint-sized office bookkeeper is a strapping 
answer to a football coach’s prayer. Yet 
in program four, after Pop has the book- 
keeper’s boy underfoot for a weekend. he 
finds that he much prefers his own chess- 
playing son, who at least does not eat like 
a horse and grab the sports page. 

Scripter Howard, who says he never 
had a more difficult program to write, 
is trying to ease up on its heavy-handed 
humor: “The villain in this show is not 
Daddy and it’s not Junior—it’s the great 
wide gap between them. To show that, I 
had to do the show in sharp black & white. 
Now I can begin closing the gap.” 

Actor Mayehoff insists that Jarrin’ 
Jack must be treated with sympathy: 
“You can’t make a fool of the father, be- 
cause the father is like all fathers. I'll bet 
you this: this show has a greater degree of 
self-identification than any other show 
on television.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, May I4. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Ravio 


Let's Pretend (Sat. 2 p.m., CBS). An- 
dersen’s The Princess and the Pea. 

Salute to Eugene O'Neill (Sat. 6:30 
p.m., NBC). Helen Hayes, Shirley Booth, 
Joseph Cotten, Geraldine Page. 

East of Athens (Mon. 6:15 p.m., CBS). 
A new look at the Middle East. 


TELEVISION 


Person to Person (Fri. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). Deborah Kerr and Wally Cox. 

Bank on the Stars (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
A new quiz, with Bill Cullen. 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (Sun. 5 p.m., 
NBC). Herman Melville's Moby Dick. 

Colgate Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Eddie Cantor, Milton Berle, Eddie 
Fisher, Connie Russell. 

Four Star Playhouse (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
CBS). Charles Boyer in Backstage. 
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Baseball Diamonds— The vinyl-treated nylon 
infield cover supplied by Bemis for Busch Stadium, home 
of the St. Louis Cardinals, is so light and easily handled it 
is laid and removed by only nine field crew men. It took 
eighteen. men—and longer time—to handle the old, 
conventional cover . . . a big labor saving. 














You Can Package Almost 
Everything in a 


Bemis Bag 


Sand-— Just Sand —Silica sand is so cheap you'd 
scarcely consider shipping it in bags. But the sand used in 
oil well reclaiming must be kept bone-dry and free-flowing, 
so it is shipped in Bemis Waterproof (laminated-textile 
Bags. Sometimes it is economical to give even the 
cheapest commodities the protection of Bemis Bags 


In many industries Bemis Bags and other 
Bemis products meet an astonishing num- 





ber of requirements . . . and new uses are Landing Nets—a 50 percent saving in packaging costs 
continually coming to light. There prob- was made by a manufacturer of fish landing nets when he — 

Ss Ea ea ee tect enitabl switched to Bemis Tite-Fit Tubing, the 2-way stretch textile 
ably 18 already a mis product suitable tubing for packaging bulky or odd-shaped products. Twelve 
for your needs. Or you may want Bemis nested nets make a package nearly 7 feet long, only 6 inches 
specialists to create a new display or in circumference at one end but 66 inches at the other, 


le ‘ yet Tite-Fit Tubing fits snugly. 
shipping package, or to advise you on 


packaging methods. Write us. Offices in eee eeeeseseeeeeseseseseseseeeeee 
. . sas . 
principal cities. . BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


e 103-B North 4th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


I am interested in packaging = 
Please send information to: 
Name —— 
Firm = 

Address = 


City & State—___—_ == 
. y 


e 
. 
. 
GENERAL OFFICES—ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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It's better business to buy Chevrolet Trucks 


New chassis ruggedness really pays off in 
lower upkeep ... longer truck life! 


Over the years, Chevrolet trucks have built a great 
reputation for stamina and long life . . . for their ability 
to stand up on tough jobs day in and day out with a 
minimum of maintenance. 

How do the new '54 Chevrolet trucks measure up to 
previous models for ruggedness and reliability? The 
answer is they’re even better! These great new Advance- 
Design trucks have what it takes to take your job in stride! 

Take frames, for example. Every '54 Chevrolet truck 
has a stronger, more rigid frame. In addition, there are 
newly designed clutches in all models, stronger rear axles 
and drive lines in two-ton models, higher-capacity 


universal joints in medium- and heavy-duty models. 


All this extra built-in ruggedness means that you'll 
enjoy extra-low upkeep costs with a new Chevrolet truck. 
And it also means that you can look forward to extra 
miles of dependable, money-saving truck life. 

You can look forward to lots of other big advantages, 
too—advantages like new cab comfort, greater engine 
power and increased operating economy. They're all 
yours in America’s lowest-priced line of trucks! 

Drop by your Chevrolet dealer's and take a look at the 
huskiest, thriftiest Chevrolet trucks ever built. He'll be 
happy to give you all the facts about the model that’s 
just right for your job. ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 


CHEVAOLET 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. New 
stake bodies are wider, longer and 
roomier. You can haul bigger, 
bulkier loads . . . save time and extra 
trips. Also, these bodies are built to 
stand up on tough jobs—and keep 
coming back for more! 


Completely new ‘54 Chevrolet trucks 


offer all these brand-new features — 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine. Rugged, 
durable “Loadmaster 235" engine. 
All-new “Jobmaster 261” engine.* All 
three deliver new power plus new 


brawnier 


operating economy! 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION: * 
Here’s great new driving ease! Truck 
Hydra-Matic transmission is offered 
on ¥/-, ¥4- and 1-ton Chevrolet trucks. 
NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort and safety. New 


one-piece curved windshield gives 


extra visibility. New instrument 
panel is easier to read and controls 
are easier to reach. 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit to 
“float” you over bumps. Eliminates 
annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING: 
New, massive front-end design. New 
parking lights show the full width 
of the truck, 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 
available in standard cabs only, “ Jobmaster 
261" engine on 2-ton models, 








MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN 


USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! CHEVROLET 
7 LET 


= 








AT EXCLUSIVE CLUBS, the call is 
for Gin-and-Quinac... for brisk, bracing 
dryness. 


AT HOME, the favorite 
drink is Gin-and-Quinac 
... for a delightfully dif- 
ferent, refreshing flavor. 









nih ttl 


_ 


CANADA DRY 





QUININE WATER 


AT SMART RESORTS the crowd goes 
for Gin-and-Quinac ,.. for bright, 
buoyant lightness, 











CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


River of No Return (20th Century- 
Fox) has Marilyn Monroe, CinemaScope, 
Technicolor, a lovable youngster, Indians, 
some handsome mountain scenery, and 
just about every other tested box-office 
ingredient that Writer Frank Fenton and 
Director Otto Preminger could think of. 
Actually, all Preminger needed for a suc- 
cessful movie was Marilyn to sing and 
hip-swing her way through honky-tonks, 
cascading rapids and woodland groves. 

The plot is best summed up by a re- 
current phrase in the picture: “The 
country’s alive with Indians.” Through 
this red-man-infested landscape moves 
Rory Calhoun (delicately described as 
Marilyn’s fiancé), carrying a mining claim 





Mitcuum & Monroe 
For nature lovers, a double feature. 


won in a card game, and astride a horse 
stolen from henest Farmer Robert Mitch- 
um. After Rory, on a raft, come Wid- 
ower Mitchum, his ten-year-old son 
(Tommy Rettig) and Actress Monroe. 
In making the trek, Mitchum wrestles 
in turn with a mountain lion, a knife- 
wielding badman, several Indians, and 
Marilyn. She gives him by far the tough- 
est scrap. Mitchum also plays a scene cal- 
culated to set up a wolf-call cacophony 
from one end of the nation to the other: 
he sternly tells a drenched Marilyn to get 
undressed, and then gives her a brisk rub- 
down while, the Monroe epidermis is 
covered only by a blanket. 

The one thing likely to take movie- 
goers’ eyes off Marilyn is the other scen- 
ery—truly spectacular wide-screen vistas 
of mountains, gorges and a torrential 
river, filmed in Canada’s Banff and Jasper 
National Parks. Director Preminger often 
contrives. to let the audience enjoy every- 
thing there is to see by having Marilyn up 
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Frigidaire Thrifty Twin gives you 


2 Room Conditioners in 1 
...Saves Up to % your cooling cost* 


es, the Frigidaire Room Conditioner 
is the only window room conditioner 
that puts two separate cooling systems 
at your finger tips—you use one or 
both as outside temperatures demand. 
It means precise cooling and humidity 
control all season long—and saves 
money, too. What’s more, Frigidaire’s 
Great Circle Cooling assures complete, 
draft-free room comfort regardless of 
window location. 
And here’s a new appearance extra! 
Now these beautiful all-steel cabinets 
can be installed flush with drapes to 





take no space in the room, Look for your 
Frigidaire Dealer’s name in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write: 
Frigidaire, Dept. 2282, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


See the sensational Thrifty Twins—today ! 


“Just one works on moderately hot days 
One Meter-Miser cooling system operates 
to give complete air conditioning . .. 
saves up to half the cooling cost, 








Both work on hottest days 
Two cooling systems team up on real 
“scorchers” to double cooling power and 
increase dehumidifying economically. 


Frigidaire Room Conditioners 


BUILT AND BACKED BY GENERAL MOTORS 
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tf . . 
business is booming in 


south 
america 


Fly Braniff to South America’s fast 
growing cities. Where coffee and 
cotton and rubber empires begin. 
Where cattle, agricultural and 
industrial trade reaches its peak. 
Where you combine business with 
pleasure in such glamour centers as 
Sao Paulo, Rio, Buenos Aires and 
Lima. The Braniff Business Bureau 
will show you how to do business in 
this wonderful hemisphere. Any 
Braniff office (or your travel agent) 
will fix an itinerary suited to 

your particular needs. 


To bustling Sao Paulo (above) and South America's 
other capitals of commerce, Braniff offers deluxe 
OC-6 sleeper service—or fine DC-6 tourist flights at 
savings to 25%. 


BRANIFF~~“AIRWAYS 


with 139 offices in the Americas 











No Waltinc 


For A DooRMAN 





..and no medieval ideas of service 
convenience or comfort at the 
Sherman the only *loop" hotel 
with drive-in garage! 1501 
freshly decorated rooms. World 
famous restaurants. Just a few 
steps from the great Marshall 
Field department store, the 
Merchandise Mart, the theater 
| district, and every other im- 
portant store and office building 


DRIVE aa" INTO 
now 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Garage Entrance on LaSalle at Randolph St. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 Teletype: CC 1387 








Blended Scotch Whisky * 86.8 proof, Imported by 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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front and center, looking winsomely at 
the landscape. The dialogue is sicklied 
o’er by a philosophic glaze, and Marilyn's 
reading of some of her more majestic 
lines has inspired studio publicity men to 
trumpet the claim that she “unveils a 
deep emotional insight and a tender dra- 
matic gift never before displayed.” Prob- 
ably much more to the point is Marilyn’s 
| own comment on the satisfactions of co- 
starring with He-Man Mitchum: “It’s 
wonderful to play opposite a guy you 
can’t pick up and throw across the room.” 





Miami Story (Columbia). “No matter 
how much you take off,”’ says a hard fe- 
male voice from the dark side of the room, 
“my gun will keep you covered.” Mick 
Flagg (Barry Sullivan), ex-gangster, 
stops undressing, strolls casually toward 
| the mysterious intruder (Beverly Gar- 
| land) and lights a cigarette. Next instant, 
he flips the match at her eyes, leaps for- 
ward, grabs her gun, slaps her hard across 
the face and drags her to the light. She is 
beautiful. It is love at first fight. 

In short, Miami Story is just another 
gangstereotype—with one modern im- 
provement. Mobster Flagg, a little Caesar 
who has abdicated in favor of law & order, 
gets evidence against his old friends .with 
the latest thing in eavesdropping. Not 
content with keyhole-squint and transom- 
peer, with tape recorder or even wiretap, 
Flagg triumphantly secretes in the walls 
of the villain’s office a complete closed- 
channel television transmitter. 


Current & CHOICE 


Executive Suite. Star-studded scram- 
ble for the presidency of a big corpora- 
tion; with William Holden, June Allyson, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Fredric March, Walter 
Pidgeon, Shelley Winters, etc., etc. (Tite, 
May 10). 

Knock on Wood. Some extremely fun- 
ny Kayedenzas by a brilliant clown, Dan- 
ny Kaye (Time, April 26). 

Night People. Capitalist meets com- 
missar in Berlin, and Writer-Producer- 
Director Nunnally Johnson bangs their 
heads together; with Gregory Peck, Brod- 
erick Crawford (Time, March 22). 

Beat the Devil. John Huston and Tru- 
man Capote tell a completely wacky 
shaggy-dog story; with Humphrey Bo- 
gart, Jennifer Jones, Gina Lollobrigida, 
| Robert Morley, Peter Lorre (Tre, 

March 8). 

The Pickwick Papers. The first full- 
length film of Charles Dickens’ monumen- 
tal jape (Time, March 1). 

The Final Test. A British joke about 
cricket, well told; with Robert Morley 

| (Tre, Feb. 22). 
| Rob Roy. Walt Disney's highland fling 
| through an old Scots story; with Richard 

Todd, Glynis Johns (Time, Feb. 8). 

The Golden Coach. Jean Renoir’s cos- 
tume comedy of Spain's golden age. as 
rich in color as his father’s paintings; 
with Anna Magnani at her best (Tre, 
Feb. 1). 

It Should Happen to You. Judy Holli- 
day in a sharp little Garson Kanin comedy 

| about a girl on the make (Time, Jan. 25). 
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Remember the years when copper 
went to war, along with many other 
materials, and you had to postpone 
projects? 

THOSE DAYS ARE OVER! 

Copper and copper alloys are freely 
available. NOW you can have that 
new wing on your house, complete 
with Flashing, Gutters and Down- 
spouts of Revere Copper. NOW 
you can tell your architect, builder 
and contractors to be sure to specify 
and use. Revere Metals. Radiant 
panel heating means Revere Copper 
Tube, of course—and there is plenty 


REVERE COPPER AND 


lt With REUERE 


of it NOW, not only for heating, 
but for hot and cold water lines. This 
is non-rusting, long-lasting tube. 


If you are an industrialist you recall 
the problem of priorities. Come to 
Revere NOW, for tube and pipe, 
rod and bar, sheet and strip, ex- 
truded shapes, forgings, in copper 
and copper alloys, and aluminum 
alloys. Also electric welded steel 
tube, lockseam tube and rolled 
mouldings. 


Let’s go, America! Put those post- 
poned plans to work NOW! 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








NEW REVERE WARE 14-CUP 
COFFEE MAKER 
AND SERVER 











Ideal for parties, 
barbecues, club 
affairs, smart en- 
tertaining. Makes 
better coffee in 
large or small 
quantities and 
serves it attrac- 
tively. 












“MEET THE PRESS” 
ON NBC TELEVISION 
SUNDAYS 











ADVERTISEMENT 


HE aircraft and missiles on these pages show how American 


I guided missiles have developed, step-by-step, from simple 
drones of World War I to the electronic marvels of today 


Modern U. S. missiles and military aircraft are the world’s 








‘ ; 

—2* Mahe f 
1. Ancestor of all American guided missiles was this Sperry “aerial torpedo” 2. Between world wars pilotless, radio-controlled assault 
of 1917. It was a propeller-driven robot airplane, launched from tracks, and con- drones were developed by the Navy to hit surface targets. 
trolled by gyroscope devices. As finally developed, it could takeoff, fly a predeter- Performance improved with better electronics. Even TV 
mined distance and dive on a target with a 1000-Ib. warhead. It did not see combat. cameras were used to guide them into targets miles away. 








5. Before firing this instrument-loaded “Wac 
Corporal,” was carried aloft on the nose of a 


V-2 rocket. It explored a record 250-mile alti- 
tude. Such work is basic in missile research. 


4. Navy’s “Bat” saw combat in 1945 as first operational 
U. S. guided missile. It glided, carrying a heavy bomb. 
Launched in the air, its new radar equipment enabled 
it to “home” electronically on a moving surface target. 





3. Tail fins moved by radio signals 
from a bomber made primitive guided 
missiles out of bombs in World 


War II. Above, 12,000 Ib. ““Tarzon.” 





3 
: 





ay ee , 
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8. Army’s “Nike,” an anti-aircraft 
launched with auxiliary rocket helping its jet engine. The missile now coming into service use, 
is shown here about ro hit a pilotless 


6. Early ground-to-air missile was 7. Martin “Matador,” an Air Force pilotless bomber is 


1500-m.p.h. Boeing “GAPA.” More than 
100 were fired. Knowledge gained is 
being used to develop advanced missiles. 


“Matador” is the principal weapon of several U.S.A.F. 


guided missile squadrons. The first was formed in 1951. target B-17 in practice operations. 
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Only such a sust rogram ¢ make and kee; 


rican Air Power an cective strument for world peace 





9, Chance Vought’s “Regulus.” a powerful, new Nav ed missile in | sunched ar rected ag t surfac rgets m submarines 


Can U.S. Air Power Prevent a War? 


The answer lies in how consistently America pursues 


a sound peacetime Air Power policy 


Ul . NIKE, MATADOR—new name retaliatior urcraft that are second to program can the nation meet, and « 
R for ne kinds of aert eapons, ne mn ma nd strong enoug forestall, emergencies—and at the same 
target-seeking guided missiles. Some do the job time avoid the waste and cost of 
B ise of enormous technical prob- and-go aircraft production programs 


to serve our rmed 
forces. More will follow as development lems, it has taken vear 


continue American Air Power, of which guided n les to their present stage of 
isefuln \nd more time, pl m UNITED AIRCRAFT 


missiles are a part, has now become so 


have already begun 





istent I ear 1 


important that its strength or weakness : velopment and pr CORPORATION 
can mean the difference between tion, ill be needed to in prove ind EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ther perfect them. With the | 5. exposed te 





inning, losing, or f not 
world war pos tromic attack, the need for t e 

lo succeed in pr ir, our Au effort is more urgent than ¢ 
Power must be strong enough to dis That is why the Armed Force 

ourage aggression before it starts. [his Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps and 
means we must de eloy and build mili Arm must e the support of ¢ ry Enai ou 

gineers: 

tary aircraft in ry category, including citizen tor realisti mMtinuol Aur g | = 
guided missiles, that are ready for instant Power program. Only through such a P D 















Efficiency is way up 


when a well-designed forms system saves 
waste, prevents mistakes, and makes every 


operation or procedure work. One of our cus- 





tomers increased its billing efficiency by 45% 
with a system based on Moore Continuous 
Forms. The customer’s own men thought up the 
idea and worked it out with the help of a 
Moore man, backed by Moore’s wide facilities 
and range of forms constructions. Perhaps the 


Moore man can help you? 





RAO OR EE 
BUSINESS FORMS 


Ine 


Look up the Moore man in the Clossified or write us at 
Niagora Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex. or Emeryville, Calif 
Over 300 offices and factories across U. S. and Canado 

omsl 
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The Long Wait 


Few editors have ever waited so long 
for a promotion as National Geographic 
Associate Editor John Oliver La Gorce, 
73. For the last 49 years he has been 
second in command on the prosperous 
Geographic under Gilbert Grosvenor, the 
magazine’s boss since 1899. Last week 
Editor La Gorce finally got what he was 
waiting for. The Geographic board made 
La Gorce editor and president to take the 
place of Editor Grosvenor, 78, who re- 
signed. Grosvenor steps up to be chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Ge ographic, 
which he has built from a tiny monthly 
with goo circulation to a magazine with 
more than 2,000,000 subscribers. 

A Geographic staffer since 1905, La 





Walter Bennett 
“Geocrapuic’s” La Gorce & GROSVENOR 
A thirst for people, place j 








Gorce is as much a part of the magazine 
as its trademarked, yellow-bordered cover. 
The walls of his cyprus-paneled office in 
the Geographic’s museumlike building on 
Washington's, 16th Street are lined with 
trophies 
tury crusader’s sword, a caveman’s club— 


in elephant’s foot, a 13th cen- 


from his years of globe-trotting. (In port 

ght for the 
le trinkets 
Mountains 


cities, La Gorce makes stra 

pawnshops, often finds valua 

that sailors have 

in Alaska and the Antarctic bear his 

name, as do an island and a golf 

on Florida’s Biscayne Bay. 
Born in Scranton, Pa. 








pawned. 
course 


1 Gorce has 
been interested in geograp and wildlife 
hood. In 1905 
a column on geography, syt 
U.S. newspapers, when he was hired b 
the National Geographic 
a month as assistant secret 





since child 








Society at $60 
. La Gorce 
became a recognized authority on fresh 
and salt-water fish, edited the gazine’s 
famed Book of Fishes. With his wife, a 
champion high school speller who still 
reads every word he writes to correct 
spelling errors, he has visited almost every 
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country in the world except Russia. He 
plans no changes in the Geographic, still 
feels it has a job “to satisfy the human 
thirst for accurate information about peo- 
ple, places and things.” 


The New Magazine of Sport 

After quietly circulating two trial issues 
to admen, topflight sport figures and 
others, Trae Inc. this week officially an- 
new weekly magazine “to re- 
port and illustrate the wonderful world of 
sport.” The first issue of the 25¢ ($7.50 a 
year), Trme-size weekly is planned for the 
second Friday in August, will come out 
thereafter. Time Inc. is 


sport- 


nounced 








every Frid 
bringing out the first 
magazine weekly because of the new e 
phasis in American life on leisure-tir 
activity and sports. 

rhe n ine, still to be named, has an 
advertis 


1 
national 








based on a circulation of 





450,000. and circulation will be carefully 
yo mark. It will 


over the 55< 
cover every sport from angling to yacht- 


controlled 





ing, have such regular features as “Sports- 


week” (a roundup of the week's sport 
news), “Preview” (an inside look at a 
major coming event), “The Sporting 
Look” (fashions for players and specta- 
tors), “Weekend” (how to make the most 


of leisure time), and articles and fiction 
by staff and outside writers. 

Publisher of the sport magazine is H. 
(for Harry) H, S. Phillips Jr., who has 
been with Tre Inc. fot 18 years and was 
advertising director of Time. Managing 
Editor is Sidney L. James, ex-staffer of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, who also 
came to Trae Inc. in 1936 and was assist- 
ant managing editor of Lire. Said Editor- 
in-Chief Henry R. Luce: “The new maga- 
zine will be a re-evaluation of sport—not 


an over-evaluation—to put it in its proper 






place as one of the great nodes of 


expression. ‘ 


A Critic's Rights 
How much may 


\ properly 
change a review to be run under a critic’s 


an editor 
byline? Last week in London, this ques- 
tion was put to a test by Tom Hopkinson, 
free-lance writer, novelist and onetime 
(Time, Sept. 15, 1952). At the 
request of Herbert Gunn, 50, editor of 
Lord Rothermere’s racy tabloid Da 
k 804,541), Hopkinson re- 


editor 


betel 
ORetCH circ. 


viewed Front Page Story, a British movie 
back- 


to the 


1a with a Fleet Street 
After sending his review 
Hopkinson was called by 
editor and asked if one word m 
“What wor 
isked Hopkinson. “You say, ‘It’s not 

great picture answered the subeditor. 
“Would vou mind leaving out the word 
‘not’?"' Hopkinson summarily refused, but 


melodr 









ground. 


Sketch 








taken out of the review. 





agreed to ke other minor changes. 

The Ske 
without consulting Hopkinson added sev- 
eral sentences to the effect that the film 
was “sure and faithful in its... 
and atmospherical detail.” Author of the 








printed the review and 


technical 
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st music’ 
with the smartest summer for- 
mal. AFTER SIX is relaxing as a 
haunting violin, refreshing as a 
trumpet solo. 


26.95 
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| government's 


changes was Editor Gunn, whose wife 
Olive Gunn had been the technical adviser 
for the film. When he saw the review in 
print, Hopkinson promptly protested to 
the Sketch, received a letter of apology 
from Gunn in which he said that he had 
intended to run the review without Hop- 
kinson’s byline, but it was mistakenly left 
on. Hopkinson took his complaint to Brit- 
ain’s year-old but already moribund Press 
Council, a group of 25 newsmen and 
publishers who are supposed to act as 
“watchdogs” of the British press. Last 
week, for the first time, the watchdog 
stood up and really bit. 

Ruled the Council: “{Gunn's] actions 
. . . have fallen below the best journalis- 
tic standards . . . The Council gives its 
complete support to the principle that a 
critic has the right to insist that where his 
name is to be published with an article, no 


Charles H. Hewitt—Picture Post 
Critic HopKINSON 


One little word. 


alterations [apart from normal copy edit- 
ing] should be made without the sanction 
of the critic . . ."" This time Editor Gunn 
manfully printed the criticism in his paper 
—without changing a word. 


Egyptian Uproar 

The biggest newspaper in the Middle 
East is Cairo’s Al Misri (The Egyptian). 
Taken over in 1936 by Publisher Mah- 
moud Aboul Fath for a few thousand dol- 
lars, it was quickly converted into the 
official organ of the nationalistic Wafd 
Party; circulation rose to 100,000 and 
Al Misri became a financial success as 
well as a powerful political force. But 
Publisher Fath was more interested in 
business than in newspapering. In Cairo, 
his younger brother Hussein Aboul Fath 
has been running Al Misri and the fam- 
ily’s chain of other newspapers and maga- 
zines, while Owner Mahmoud lived in 
Geneva, dabbling in other enterprises. 

Last week. before three members of the 
Revolutionary Command 


AN INTELLIGENT 
WAY TO EARN 


MORE MONEY 


A Word from The 
Wall Street Journal 


With prices and taxes the way they are, 
you simply have to have more money. 
Some get it by taking chances. Some by 
saving pennies. Some by keeping their 
noses to the grindstone. 

Why not follow The Wall Street Jour- 
nal get-ahead plan? It costs only $6 to 
try it. And the success habits you form 
will probably stay with you for life. 
Rach day The Wall Street Journal 
tells you about far-reaching changes that 
are taking place all over America. New 
inventions. New industries. New ways of 
doing business. New opportunities to 
earn moncy 

Because the reports in The Journal 
come to you daily, you get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend that may affect your 
income. You get the facts in time to pro 
tect your interests or seize a profit-mak- 
ing opportunity. The Journal is a won- 
derful aid to salaried men making $7000 
to $20,000. It is valuable to the owner 
of a small business. It can be of priceless 
benefit to young men 

The Wall Street Journal is the com 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
only business paper served by all four 
big press associations. It costs $20 a 
year, but you can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just tear out 
this ad and attach check for $6 and mail 
Or tell us to bill you. Address: The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. TM 5-17 
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road reveals a scene you want to save. Shoot 
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Hills of South Dakota. 
WRITE for FREE color folder 
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Ave., Chicago 11. 
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Council, the Aboul Fath brothers were 
convicted of “aiming to destroy the gov 
inda abroad” 
1 attempting 
to corrupt a government employee. Sen- 






ernment spreading prop 
hostile to the regime 







tence: a padlock on Al 
in prison for Mahmoud 


tor 


ended 15-year sé 





plus confiscation of more than 
000,000 of the Aboul Fath property. 





; ri’s trouble began when Strong- 
men Mohammed Naguib and Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser started their tug of war last 
March (Time, March 8). The Aboul 
Faths and Nasser had long been friends 
but the friendship shifted as rapidly as 
the Egyptian political winds changed. Al 
Misri demanded Nasser follow the Wafd- 
ist political line. When Nasser refused, 





the paper savagely attacked the brothers’ 
old friend and his government. In court 





One bia r ‘Tel 
née ct } MISTOKE 


last week the government's prosecutor 
1 Aboul Fath brothers of more 
ynal disloyalty. Hussein was 





charged with intimidating public officials 
to get the government to buy machine 
guns he was selling at exorbitant prices. 
The Revolutionary Tribunal produced a 
witness who charged that Mahmoud tried 
to 1 Swiss businessman, who had been 
blacklisted in Egypt, back -into the gov- 
ernment’s good graces in return for a half 
interest in his business. 

Mahmoud Aboul Fath protested that 
the conviction was “purely political” 
and an attempt to muzzle the free press. 
In Cairo, Western newsmen were a bit 
skeptical of the cry of “press freedom” 
in view of the Aboul Fath brothers’ brand 








of journalism, their business dealings and 
political intrigue. But newsmen were also 
uneasy about the slim evidence the Nasser 





to back up its 


claim that the offenses were criminal and 


government had preser 







had ne 


Misri’s ed 


to do with politics or Al 


yrial policy. 
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ART 





Color Blind 


For the few hundred color-TV set own- 
ers in the nation, NBC last week pre- 
sented the first coast-to-coast color tele- 
cast from the Metropolitan. Museum of 
Art. Star attraction of the show: Whis- 
tler’s portrait of his mother, Arrangement 
in Grey and Black. 


Joy of Living 

In an age that tends increasingly toward 
gloom, horror and mathematical coldness 
in art, the painter who makes a critical 
success with warm and happy pictures is 
an exception. Such an artist is Vytautas 
Kasiulis, 36, a refugee from Lithuania, 
whose one-man show in Paris last week 
was a solid hit with critics and buyers 
alike. ; 

Collectively titled Joy of Living, Kasi- 
ulis’ 27 canvases are all nostalgic, tender 
scenes with an old-fashioned sentiment 
about them reminiscent of the designs 
in petit-point footstool covers. Harmony 
shows two blonde maidens sitting together 
on a fringed sofa, both playing the same 
guitar. Prelude is an idyllic rural scene, 
with meadows, trees and a clear blue 
pond; a graceful boy and girl are about to 
eat a picnic lunch. In The Portrait, Kasi- 
ulis mildly lampoons his own profession 
he shows a grave, bearded artist painting 
a mirror-like portrait of a model gaily 
dressed in red and green. All of Kasiulis’ 
paintings are done in a technique that 
uses a jet-black-underpainted background 
to accentuate the lightness of the colors. 
And all his pictures, with the exception of 
six gay still lifes of flowers and fruit, deal 
with his favorite subject matter: slightly 
ridiculous but lovable lower-middle-class 
people, treated by the artist with gentle 
irony. 

Painter Kasiulis is as gentle and unpre- 
tentious as the characters of his paintings 


—and as much a victim of hard knocks 
as they. Before 1943 he taught drawing at 
the Fine Arts School in Kaunas, the capi- 
tal of his native Lithuania. Then the 
Nazis shipped him off as a slave laborer 
to an East Prussian farm. There Kasiulis 
milked cows and painted portraits of local 
German bigwigs, a service for which he 
was rewarded with extra food rations. 
After the war, helped by sympathetic 
Allied officers, he made his way to Paris, 
where he got a job as a nightwatchman. 
By night he patrolled a radio shop with 
a revolver; by day he visited the galleries, 
marveled at the works of the French 
impressionists. 

Kasiulis had his first one-man show in 
1949, promptly sold all 23 paintings in 
the exhibit. Last fall 50 portfolios of his 
lithographs quickly sold out, and in the 
last six months, Manhattan’s Museum of 
Modern Art has bought three of his paint- 
ings. The pictures in last week's show 
were also selling well, at around $200 
each, and the critics enthusiastically 
hailed Kasiulis as an oasis of joy in a 
desert of gloom and pessimism. 

Kasiulis himself thinks that it is high 
time both people and painters gave more 
attention to the joys of living. Says he: 
“People are worrying too much. After all, 
what do we really need? A room, a bed 
and one square meal a day. There is still 
plenty of sunshine around.” 


The First Fauves 


Both children’s art and the work of 
primitive peoples have long since won 
their artistic due. Now, says Art Historian 
Clay Lancaster, writing in the current 
issue of the College Art Journal, an even 
more primitive art may be headed for 
popularity: that of the birds and the 
beasts. 

Animals have been artists for millions 
of years, says Lancaster, although “their 





American Museum of Natural History 


AUSTRALIAN Bower Birps 
Air-conditioning, concrete walls and murals in the rumpus room. 








Pierre Boulot 
Kasrutis & “THe Portrart”’ 
A room, a bed and one square meal. 


theories remain sealed in [their] little 
minds.” The spider, for example, “is a 
marvelous craftsman ... The common 
orb web is a triumph of symmetry and art- 
istry.’ Then there is the ant, a master or- 
ganizer, engineer and architect, and the 
termite, whose elaborate constructions 
make use of “scientific exposures to light 
and air, air ducts and air-conditioning, 
concrete walls, roofs and gutters for shed- 
ding rain...” 

If most forms of animal life are archi- 
tects rather than painters and sculptors, 
there are some creatures that indulge in 
purely decorative art: the bower birds 
of Australia. In addition to nests these 
happy birds build bowers of twigs and 
sticks, some exquisitely decorated with 
fern fronds, mosses and berries; the bow- 
er’s sole purpose is for recreation and the 
entertainment of friends. The satin bower 
bird even paves his forecourt with shining 
bits of mica. But his crowning achieve- 
ment is painting murals in the bower: 
“He collects charcoal from native hearths 
and, holding a strip of frayed bark in his 
beak for a brush, mixes the charcoal with 
saliva, which is forced through the sides 
of his bill to be spread with the piece of 
bark. He thus applies gesso or paint to the 
side walls of his bower.” 

Lancaster predicts that animal art may 
some day be admitted, alongside that of 
children and primitives, to “the sancti- 
fied galleries of art museums.” Says he: 
“When we consider that animal art has 
remained constant for so many, many 
centuries, perhaps we should give the ani- 
mals their full due and recognize them as 
the perennial modernists. Our present-day 
art is akin to theirs in essence... ” 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL w 


nong Constable's favorite s 


BRUSH v. CAMERA can't ew wa in 


TTP HE landscape painter,” John Constable once 
| wrote/must walk in the fields with an hum 
le mind. No arrogant man was ever permitted 
to see nature in all her beauty In Britain’s 
Constable (1776-1837), humility was the seed 
of greatness. His least pretentious landscapes 
ire among the finest ever painted 

Superficially, Constable’s kind of art seems no 


more than a clear glass held up to the spacious 
} 





eauties of nature. But a comparison of Con- 
ble’s Sal : 


photograph of the same scene (right) is the best 





bury Cathedral (above) with 





woof that the joyful reverence of his paintings 
can never be built into any man-made machine 
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era nechanical eye records same scene today. 
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EG Y THIS PROOUCT HAS NO CONNECTION WHATEVER 
/ WITH THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
vy 


j 

| The United States Shoe Corpora- 
/ tion, makers of Red Cross Shoes, 
say: ‘We save more than $20,000 

j a year in salaries alone by the use of 
/  Sensimatics on accounts receivable 
and payroll in our seven plants.” 
























Many firms all over America are enjoying 
increased efficiency and accuracy in their accounting 
departments by mechanizing with Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. Their outstanding 
versatility saves time and money, thanks to the exclusive 
sensing panel feature that enables the Sensimatic 

to handle any accounting job or combination of jobs. 
And, the Sensimatic is so easy to operate that 

even beginners can do expert work quickly. 

For full details of the benefits of mechanized 
accounting the Burroughs Sensimatic way, call 

your nearest Burroughs branch, or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


RELIGION 
Under God 


I pledge allegiance to my Flag and to 
the Republic for which it stands ; 
liberty 





one 


and 








nation indivisible, with 


: " 
justice for au, 


Composed by members of the staff of 
the Youth’s Companion,* and first printed 





in the issue of Sept. 8, 1892, this pledge 
rapidly became a fixture of U.S. school 
life, as standard as Palmer penmanship 
and chewed erasers. In 1923, out of con- 


cern for the possible confusion of the 
foreign-born, the words “the Flag of the 
United States” were substituted for “my 


Flag.” The following year the pledge was 
made even more explicit: “of America” 
was added after “Flag of the United 
States. 

Last week, a judiciary subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives unan- 


imously voted to recommend that the 
words “under God” be inserted after the 
words “one nation,” and Congress will 


probably make the new wording law dur- 
ing the present The old lilt of 
was no longer, but the boys and girls 


session, 
1892 
who repeat the pledge each morning will 
be reminded—says the revision’s sponsor, 
Michigan Democrat Louis C. Rabaut 
that “democratic institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being.” 


Letter from Greece 
The robed and bearded priests of the 
Greek Orthodox Church exercise unques 





tioned moral authority from Edessa to 
Marathon. But Orthodox majorities at- 
tract Protestant minorities, and the 
Greeks are no exception. 

Protestants who call themselves Evan- 
gelicals have been working and worshiping 
in Greece since the latter part of the 
1gth century. But in recent years there 


have been signs that the bishops of ortho- 


doxy would like to put a lid on their 
Evangelical brethren. A permit to build 
a new church in Neos Mylotopos, near 





Thessalonica, was flatly denied; the gov- 
ernment has requisitioned some property 
of an Evangélical church, and Evangeli- 
cal Leader George Hadjiantoniou was ar- 
rested for “proselytizing” by distributing 
selections from the Scriptures. 

Early this year it was announced that 
the Evangelicals would not be represented 
at the Evanston Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in August (as they 
had been at the Amsterdam Assembly in 
1948). In a letter to the Christian Cen- 
tury, Evangelical Moderator Hadjianto- 
niou last week explained why. “We are 
facing just now a real state of persecu- 
tion on the part of the Greek Orthodox 
Church,” wrote Hadjiantoniou. “What 
makes the situation still more sad and per- 
plexing is that the initiative in this has 
been taken, in part at least, by people 


* Chief author, according to the findings of the 
United States Fl: children’s story 


writer Francis Bellamy of Rome, N.Y, 


Association 
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latest equipment 
for progressive dairy farms— 
Bulk Milk Coolers by Wilson, 


division 
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Sure protection for 
children, pets, property 


Children, pets and property are safe when 
you have an Anchor Fence to give all- 

| round protection. So insist on the “‘Galv- 
After” Chain Link Fence ... the fence with 
zinc coating applied after weaving — not 
before. It assures protection day in, day 
out. An Anchor Fence set with deepdriven 
“Drive Anchors” remains erect. No costly 
maintenance. Want more information? 
Write for “Residential Catalog." Address: 
Ancuor Post Propucts, Inc., Residential 
Fence Div., 6925 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Maryland. 


| Anchor Fence 


i Divisies of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, tx. 


Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Los Angeles, 
Calif. « Branches and Warehouses in oll principal cities. 
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SWITCH IT ON AND THE 
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High Fidelity Phonograph 
in America 
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The Thing 
Nobody 
Can Add 
to Oil 


It is a credit to the whole oil 
industry that its products have 
kept pace with the requirements 
of car manufacturers, 


Today’s engines, with their high 
speeds and high compressions, 
required new oils. In order to 
develop these motor oils, it 
proved both necessary and help- 
ful to use certain chemical 
additives, 


These additives can be added to 
any oil, To very good oil. To 
very poor oil, 

But there is one thing nobody 
can add to oil: a basic quality. 
That basic quality, provided by 
nature, is what really determines 
the kind of lubrication your 
motor gets. 


That’s why we say: 


Today’s BEST oils 
start with 
Nature’s BEST crude 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils are 
endowed with outstanding 
natural toughness, 


Skillfully refined from Nature’s 
best crude oil and fortified by 
carefully selected additives, they 
stand up longer against the 
demands of modern engines. 


Keep the power 
you bought 


INSIST on a brand of 
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| weekly, 


closely connected with the ecumenical 
movement, such as the bishop of Thessa- 
lonica, [the Rt. Rev.] Panteleimon .. . 
who will be the leading member of the 
Greek Orthodox delegation to Evanston 
. + - We do not believe that any ecumeni- 
cal movement can prosper which betrays 
the sacred right of religious freedom. So 
long, therefore, as one member of the 
World Council of Churches 


persecutes 





William Sumits—Lire 
METROPOLITAN PANTELEIMON 
Mogjorities attract minorities. 


bitterly another member, we don’t feel 
we have any place in its conferences.” 
Wrote the Christian Century: “The 
World Council had better find out whether 
[the charges] are true or false, and take 
appropriate action. . . if it hopes to have 
the slightest moral authority when speak- 
ing on denials of religious liberty in Co- 
lombia, in India, or anywhere else.” 


Getting into Arguments 

“A Catholic may go about in nearly 
every part of this country without en- 
countering so much as a lifted eyebrow, 
even if perchance he be a priest and wear 
a Roman collar. But if he wants an argu- 
ment, one is to be had anywhere. . . and 
he will then learn that the church to 
which he belongs is an object of fear, 
suspicion, resentment, and more or 
abrasive jocosity.” 

50 writes President George N. Shuster 
of Manhattan’s Hunter College in his 
foreword to Catholicism in America 
(Harcourt, Brace; $3.75). The new book, 
originally a series in the Roman Catholic 
The Commonweal, has 17 au- 
thors, all but two of them Catholic. They 
cover the substance of many of the argu- 
ments a U.S. Catholic is likely to get into, 
and they do it with frankness and not a 
little abrasive jocosity of their own. 

The Simple Solution. “Part of the 
emotional underpinning of Catholic isola- 
tionism,” complains Commonweal’s man- 
aging editor, James O'Gara, “undoubtedly 


less 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 17, 1954, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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comes from the long-standing love affair 
between the American Catholic press and 
the simple solution. Until comparatively 
recent times, few statements could flout 
reality too baldly . . . for solemn edito- 
rial approval, it only they sounded suffi- 
ciently moral. Any increase in the crime 
rate, for example, was obviously the result 
of the decline of religion: any attempt to 
discuss other . . . factors was considered 
unnecessary... 

“Nowhere does the predisposition to 
the simplistic show up more strikingly 
than on the question of Communism. For 
many American Catholics . . . if the 
Communists are for something, [ they ] 
are automatically against it. Despite the 
social teachings of the church. and the 
labor of many devoted Catholics. clerical 
and lay, there is not much doubt that in 
many Catholic groups opposition to labor 
unions, public housing, slum clearance 
- interracial justice and the like is due 
to this absurd use of Communism as a 
negative determinant of what Catholics 
favor.” 

Science. U.S. Catholicism, which has 
lagged woefully in its contribution to 
science, is catching up in this field, accord- 
ing to Notre Dame Scientist Julian Pleas- 
ants, but not fast enough. “Twenty years 
ago,” he writes, “Catholic effort in scien- 
tific research was perhaps one-thirtieth of 
that done by an equal number of non- 
Catholics. Right now, Catholic effort is 
probably one-tenth of what would be ex- 
pected from a comparable group of non- 
Catholics, despite the fact that a few 
Catholic centers are developing their re- 
sources very rapidly.” 

Totalitarian Democracy? The vexed 
question of church and state is vexed 
some more by several of the authors in 


this symposium, but Commonweal’s Edi- | 


tor John Cogley suggests that much of 
the political criticism of Catholicism in 
the U.S. is really theological at heart. 

“In a country where approximately one 
out of every three marriages ends in the 
divorce courts, there is bound to be strong 
resentment against the church that sol- 
emnly brands subsequent matings as adul- 
terous. A church that proclaims from the 
housetops that contraception is always 
against the law of God will naturally 
arouse the fierce antagonism of those who 
practice contraception and deem them- 
selves virtuous when they do. As Amer- 
ican culture becomes more secularized 
and further cut off from its Christian 
roots, we can expect this kind of antag- 
Onism to increase . . . framed in politi- 
cal rather than in theological terms. if 
only because theology has become largely 
meaningless . . 

“In days gone by, Catholic doctrine 
was condemned as being un-Biblical or 
Superstitious: the judgment was theologi- 
cal. Today, it is more often branded as 
‘undemocratic’ or ‘un-American.’ This. it 
seems to me, is a telltale sign of the grow- 
ing totalitarianization of ‘democracy.’ 
American democracy is traditionally a 
tolerant political way of life. Many would 
now like to make it a set of secularist dog- 
mas by which all things, even the moral 
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extra value you've been looking for... 
at no extra cost. /t’s a Mitchell. 


Write today for free full color booklet. 
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“SLIPPER-FREE WHERE 
YOUR FOOT BENDS” 


BATES 


sHoOoeE 


cOMPANY, 


weoeosrTrer 


Cambi-Soff glove leather casual with new 
== ghillie lace fastening. Sporty, soft Plantation 
crepe sole for cushion step comfort. 


Muted Nylon Mesh** 


New in cool Nylon... 
Soft blending which almost matches 
leather trim. This rich darker mesh 

is much easier to keep clean. 








muted tone mesh. 


Bel Air 
Style 3628 


Luxory 
in everything but price 
Most styles $10.95 to $14.95 


makers of Bates Originals and Phi Bates campus endorsed styles 





Feed your dog like this 
Dash-fed champion! 





Champion Prune’s Own Yukon, an English 
Setter with winning ways at dog shows, 
poses with handler Richard Cooper. Your dog, 
too, deserves Dash—to /ook and feel his best! 


Dash 


is fortified @aeS 
with LIVER! ~~ 
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For Jam Session 





or Cram Session 


RCA TAPE RECORDER 


Here’s the ideal two-way gift. It’s the 
life-of-the-party . . . the grade-builder 
for students . . . the burden-easer for 
teachers! You get up to 2 hours on a 
single tape. Operates at both 334- and 
7\4-inch speeds. Try Ir At YouR RCA 
DEALER'S. 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CONTAINS CHLOROPHYLLIN — Stops Doggy Odors | **e-mereme raoovers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMDEM. M.S. 





order and religious beliefs, are measured. 
The professional birth-controllers, the di- 
vorce apologists (perhaps, soon, the eu- 
thanasiasts) and the aggressive secularists 
generally more and more have taken to 
wrapping their beliefs in the Stars and 
Stripes. They are increasingly ready to 
put all who disagree with them outside 
the ‘democratic’ pale.” 

Compromise with Mediocrity. One of 
the two non-Catholic writers included in 
the symposium is Jewish Author Will Her- 
berg, who finds U.S. Catholicism today 
“at its highest point of prestige and spiri- 
tual power.” But Herberg regrets “a tend- 
ency in Catholicism to smile indulgent- 
ly upon men and pat them on the back, as 
it were. Catholicism thus comes forward 
as the friend of man, whereas Protestant- 
ism, with its unrelenting emphasis on 
judgment, sometimes appears as his en- 
emy.” Catholics’ “spiritual geniality,” 
writes Herberg, often combines with secu- 
larism to betray “Catholics into too easy 
an acquiescence in the banalities, timidi- 
ties and mediocrities of everyday life— 
provided they do not violate the conven- 
tional decencies ... 

“Why is American Catholicism so un- 
creative, when compared with European? 
Why does it show so little appreciation of 
the great cultural treasures of its own tra- 
dition? There are many reasons, but I 
suggest that one of the most important is 
a deplorable readiness among many Amer- 
ican Catholics of culture and intelligence 
to compromise with stupidity, stodginess 
and mediocrity, so long as these keep 
within the bounds of ‘morality.’ ” 

Unity Plea. Protestant Theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr ends a discussion of 
Protestant-Catholic differences on the 
subject of natural law with a moving plea 
that Christians remember that they have 
more to unite them than separate them. 

“We owe it to our common Lord to heal 
the breach between us and to eliminate 
the scandal of our enmities, which threat- 
en the common decencies and the good 
order of our country. We would be well 
advised to remember that the secularism 
which we pretend to abhor has at least 
one resource necessary for the health of a 
democratic community It knows how to 
make pragmatic compromises in order to 
achieve harmony between seemingly in- 
compatible positions, and Christian char- 
ity would accomplish the same end if 
Christians were humble enough to achieve 
the necessary charity.” 


Words & Works 


@ India’s Deputy Home Affairs Minister 
Balwant Nagesh Datar announced that 
during the past two years 789 U.S. mis- 
sionaries had been approved for entry to 
India and 1og had been turned down on 
the ground that their services “were not 
required.” 

@ Father Johannes Schwertfirm, Roman 
Catholic pastor in the Bavarian town of 
Ober-Teisendorf was in trouble with the 
law. Again and again, he had vainly asked 
the authorities for permission to enlarge 
his church. built in 1429 and far too small 
| for his present congregation. Turned down 
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because of the church’s historical value, 
Father Schwertfirm, 63, carefully removed 
the church’s holy objects, then set off the 
explosives he had planted and blew up 
the building. His sentence: two months 
in jail. 

@ Dr. George Arthur Buttrick. pastor of 
Manhattan’s Madison Avenue Presbyteri- 
an Church, hung some crape for the stu- 
dents of Millsaps College in Jackson, 
Miss.: “We have explored the planet to 
learn its secrets, and ... our ills have 
multiplied so greatly that our mental hos- 
pitals cannot contain them,” he gloomed. 
“It is poetic justice that a generation 
which has been seeking its own life now 
has to talk about itself in a psychiatrist’s 
office.” 

@ The Episcopal diocese of Washington, 
D.C. unanimously adopted a petition to 
remove the 1955 General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church from Houston, 
where it is currently scheduled. Reason: 
Houston practices racial segregation. In 
case the plea fails, the resolution pledged 
the Washington delegates to “share, so far 
as is humanly possible, any discriminatory 
disadvantages borne by Negro delegates.” 


MILESTONES 


Born, To Enid Margaret (“Peggy”) 
Cripps Appiah, 33. youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Stafford Cripps. Britain’s aus- 
terity Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Joseph Manuel Appiah, 33, Ashanti law 
student and personal representative in 
Britain of the Africa Gold Coast's Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah: their first 
child, a son; in London. Weight: 8 Ibs. 
8 oz. Name: Kwame. 








Married. Diane Disney, 20, junior at 
the University of Southern California, 
elder daughter of Hollywood Producer 
Walt (Living Desert) Disney; and Ron- 
ald William Miller, 21, onetime U.S.C. 
varsity left end, now employed by his 
father-in-law; in a quiet church cere- 
mony; in Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Died. Crown Princess Cecilie of Prus- 
sia, 67, widow “f the late Crown Prince 





Friedrich Wilhelm and daughter-in-law of | 


Germany’s last emperor, the late Kaiser 
Wilhelm II; after long illness; in Bad 
Kissingen, Germany. 


Died. Bertie Charles (“B.C.”) Forbes, 

73, Scottish-born onetime Hearst finan- 
cial editor and columnist ‘who started 
his own semi-monthly business magazine, 
Forbes (circ. 128,623), in 1917; of a 
heart attack; at his desk in his Manhattan 
office. A prolific chronicler of tycoons’ 
careers—e.g., Andrew Carnegie, James B. 
Duke, John D. Rockefeller-—B.C. strove 
to “humanize” Big Business, larded his 
Forbes columns with hearty aphorisms. 
Examples: “Rest? Yes. Rust? No! 
The self-starter never allows his steam 
to run down ... Everything may not 
be for the best, but let’s make the best 
of everything.” 
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JOHN HANCOCK 


_ Saves"9G632 


WITH HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 


Four years ago, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company installed 
Hauserman Movable Walls in their new skyscraper offices in Boston. 


Already 7,624 lineal feet of these movable steel partitions have been 
taken down and re-erected to meet changing space requirements. 
Savings! The same operations with ordinary wall construction would 
have cost John Hancock $66,368 more! And practically no valuable 
time was lost through interruption of business efficiency while these 
moves were in progress. 


More savings! Because Hauserman Movable Walls have a lifetime 
finish, ordinary washing has eliminated need for redecorating. Painting 
of ordinary walls would have cost $33,264 more! 


These savings are for only a four-year period. As time goes on, 
there will be more changes—and still more savings! Whether you 
are planning a new building or remodeling an old one, doesn’t this 
suggest an idea to you? 


NEW “SAVINGS STORY” BOOKLET 
Just off the press is this new 12-page booklet, “How Eight Companies 
Saved $595,363." In addition to eight factual reports on actual 
installations both large and small, it contains interesting highlights 
on the many cost-saving reasons for owning Havserman Movable 
Interiors. Write for your free copy today. The E. F, Hauserman 
Company, 7540 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
On the Rise 


For the first time in six months, U.S. 
employment is on the rise. The Commerce 
and Labor Departments in a joint report 
(to eliminate previous conflicting reports) 
announced that the number of jobless 
dropped from 3,725,000 in early March to 
3.465,000 in early April. The upturn so 
far was no more than seasonal, and manu- 
facturing employment continued to de- 
cline. But it was more than offset by more 
outdoor jobs. 

Much of the gain came from the grow- 
ing boom in construction. It swelled to 
$2.8 billion in April, an alltime record for 
the month. For the first four months of 
the year, new building totaled $10.1 bil- 
lion, up about 1.5% from last year's 
record-breaking levels. Highway construc- 
tion shot up 25% from a year ago to 
$250 million in April. Private housing 
stepped up last year’s fast pace in the 
first four months to better than a million- 
unit-a-year clip. The trade magazine En- 
gineering News-Record reported that last 
week was the second highest on record for 
new housing starts. 

Danger Signals. Businessmen in a score 
of fields reported that the slide has 
stopped. U.S. Steel’s Ben Fairless an- 
nounced to his stockholders that “an up- 
turn in demand is beginning to appear.” 
In the copper industry, which has recently 
been trimming production, Kennecott 
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BUSINESS 


Copper President Charles R. Cox also re- 
ported a turnabout; his company will in- 
crease the work week from five to six days 
at four western mines. And a special 
committee of the Government's Business 
Advisory Council reported that the busi- 
ness decline has leveled out. 

But the council warned that there were 
still danger signals here and there in the 
economy. Personal income in March, re- 
ported the Commerce Department, was 
still slightly below February and a year 
ago. While March new-car registrations 
were down only 1% from a year ago, total 
car production for the first four months 
was off 9%, at 1,959,688 (but still 
the third highest on record). Business in- 
ventories of $81.1 billion on March 31 
were still high—$r.6 billion higher than a 
year ago—although they were $1.2 billion 
below last October's peak. 

Smoke Signals. But the stock market 
paid little heed to pessimists, kept right 
on climbing as more good earnings came 
out. Even the tobacco industry, whose 
sales had been slumping at year’s end, re- 
ported higher sales and sharply higher 
earnings in the first quarter. P. Lorillard 
Co. sales rose from $51.9 million a year 
ago to $56.4 million, and net was up from 
$1,276,026 to $1,955,748. R. J. Reynolds 
increased net income from 69¢ a share a 
year ago to go¢. Showing its confidence in 
business in the months ahead, Chrysler 
Corp.’s board voted the usual $1.50 divi- 
dend despite nearly a 43% sales drop and 
earnings of only 88¢ a share in the first 
quarter. 

At week’s end, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average hit a new 244-year high of 321.30, 
up 1.97 for the week. The railroad aver- 
ages, which have lagged behind, also 
spurted. They broke through last July’s 
peak to reach 108.52, up 4.21 points. 


CORPORATIONS 


The New Giant 

John M. Olin, boss of Olin Industries 
(Winchester rifles, Cellophane, chemicals), 
likes to hunt and fish. He has shot bear 
in Alaska, quail in Georgia. ducks in 
Louisiana, and he keeps a fishing lodge 
in the Bahamas. Thomas S. Nichols, fast- 
moving president of Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. (chemicals, petrochemicals, drugs), 
also likes the sporting life. Furthermore, 
the sportsmen’s companies had much in 
common; one made products the other 
needed. On hunting and fishing trips to- 
gether, Olin and Nichols wondered if the 
two companies could not profitably com- 
bine efforts. 

Last June they set up, under joint 
ownership, the Matholin Corp. to pro- 
duce Hydrazine, the “wonder” chemical 
used for rocket fuel, explosives, plastics, 
insecticides, etc. (Time, July 20). The 
partnership worked so well that John 
Olin and Tommy Nichols decided to take 
another big step. 

This week the directors of Olin Indus- 








Don Weiner—Foarune 
SporTSMAN OLIN 


After bird hunting, a dovetail. 


tries and Mathieson Chemical voted to 
merge into Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
subject to stockholders’ approval. This 
would make it the fifth biggest U.S. 
chemical company.* The new giant has 
$500 million in assets, 36,000 employees, 
43 plants in the U.S. and 16 in foreign 
countries, and is selling $500 million worth 
of products a year. (Olin Oil & Gas Co., 
a separate company controlled by the 
Olin family, is not involved in the 
merger. ) 

Since the stocks of both companies are 
selling for almost the same price, stock- 
holders will trade share-for-share for stock 
in the new company. John Olin, 61, was 
elected board chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Olin Mathieson, and Nich- 
ols, 45, was named president. 

Said John Olin: “It’s a natural combi- 
nation. Mathieson makes ammonia; Olin 
uses ammonia. Mathieson makes caustic 
soda; Olin uses caustic soda, Mathieson 
built up from basic chemicals into con- 
sumer products; Olin went from con- 
sumer products down into the chemical 
field. . . The two companies dovetail.” 

Each company has had a phenomenal 
growth since the end of World War II. 
Olin branched out from shotgun shells, 
dynamite and rifles into batteries, Cello- 
phane, fabricating metals, lumber, brass 
creosoting, cigarette paper, polyethylene 
food bags and compressed-air coal- 
breaking equipment. When Nichols took 
it over in 1948 Mathieson was making 
caustic soda, liquid chlorine, nitrogen and 
soda ash. Nichols expanded into fertilizer, 


% First four: Du Pont, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon, Dow Chemical, Allied Chemical & Dye. 
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sulphuric acid, petrochemicals, insecti- 
cides and—by buying out E. R. Squibb 
& Sons—into drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
Says John Olin confidently: “We will 
. continue to grow.” 


GOVERNMENT 
Wild Oats 


: Minneapolis’ Cargill, Inc., the biggest 
‘ U.S. grain company, has been in plenty of 
trouble for its shenanigans on the com- 
modity exchanges. In 1938 it was cited by 
the Commodity Exchange Authority for 
cornering the market in corn futures; 
three of its officers and a subsidiary com- 
pany were expelled from the Chicago 
Board of Trade. In December 1952 the 
company was indicted for converting to 
its own and its customers’ use 80,000 
bushels of corn stored for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. (The case is still to be 
tried.) Last week Cargill was in trouble 
again with CEA. As a result, the company 
agreed to a consent decree that bars it 
from trading in oats futures for the rest 
of the year. 

CEA charged that Cargill drove down 
the price of oat§ to its profit in 1951 and 
1952, thus interfered with the Govern- 
ment’s price-support program. 

What Cargill did was to go “short” on 
oats futures, i.e., sell oats for future de- 
livery in the expectation that prices would 
drop. At one time, said CEA, Cargill was 
short as much as 31.5 million bushels 
(24% of the 1951 crop), though regula- 
tions permit maximum contracts of only 
3,000,000 bushels. At the same time, Car- 
gill Grain Col, Ltd., a wholly owned Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, was buying oats futures 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and con- 
tracting to sell the oats to the parent com- 
pany in the U.S. Cargill, charged CEA, 
falsified its books by listing these con- 
tracts as cash purchases in order to bal- 
ance them off against the excessive short 
sales. The heavy short sales depressed the 
futures price of oats. When the time 
came for Cargill to deliver, CEA charged, 
the Canadian company shipped in grain, 
further driving down the U.S. price. With 
the imports and the oats bought at low- 
ered prices, Cargill “covered” its short 
position, i.e., delivered the grain it had 
contracted to sell earlier. 


SHIPPING 


New Course : 

Foreign shipyards are booming. From 
Hamburg to Yokohama, shipbuilders are 
trying to keep up with orders totaling 
more than 6,000,000 gross tons (TIME, 
» Aug. 3). But shipbuilding in the U.S. has 
* been dropping steadily. In 1953, only 23,- 
coo workers were busy building 40 new 
bottoms. If new orders do not come in, 
only three merchant ships will be delivered 
by U.S. yards in 1955 and employment 
will drop to 1,200. The U.S. merchant 
marine has been wallowing so badly that 
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TIME CLOCK 


LDSMOBILE, which wound up 

1953 in seventh place in the auto 
industry, has been rocketing ahead 
with its 1954 models, will probably 
nudge Plymouth out of fourth. 
Though Plymouth still leads in the 
four-month totals (138,996 v. 136,- 
748), Olds outproduced it by 6,417 
units in April, will probably be right 
behind Buick again in May, thus giv- 
ing G.M. three of the four top makes. 


ROXY RETURNS to Wall Street 

brokers to date hint at a majority 
vote for Robert R. Young in his bat- 
tle to win control of the New York 
Central. The brokers, who hold an 
estimated 40% (more than 2,578,000 
shares) of all Central stock for indi- 
vidual owners, report that the proxies 
counted so far are running well over 
50% in favor of Young and against 
the Central management. 


Py. SALES of black & white sets, 
despite all the worry about color, 
are at last year’s level. First-quarter 
totals: 1,780,795 sets sold, barely 100 
sets lower than the number sold in 
the first three months of 1953. 


O-RAIDING PACT between the 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. is on the rocks. 
Dave Beck’s big A.F.L. Teamsters 
Union refused to sign such an agree- 
ment, and now the C.I.O. Steelwork- 
ers Union, second biggest in the 
C.I.0. (1,200,000 members), has also 
refused to sign, thus virtually wreck- 
ing its chances. 


OACH SHORTAGE on U5S. rail- 

roads is beginning to worry the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
number of cars in service on major 
roads has dropped from 29,000 in 
1944 to 22,300 this year. ODM has set 
a goal of 1,250 new passenger cars 
for 1955, will work out fast tax write- 
offs to help finance them. 


IGH-GRADE MICA, too costly 

to mine in the U.S., will soon be 
made synthetically for the electron- 
ics industry. Mycalex Corp. of Clif- 
ton, N.J. has found an inexpensive 
way to make mica of magnesium, 
aluminum, silicon and fluorine, is 


the Administration suspended all federal 
aid to shipbuilding last year and set the 
Commerce Department to charting a new 
course through the doldrums. 

Last week Robert B. Murray Jr., 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, made his report to the Senate 
Water Transportation Subcommittee. 
Used to the windy rhetoric and special 
pleading of most such documents, Sena- 
tors and shipowners were loud in their 
praise of Murray’s objective review. They 
seemed doubly pleased that he disagreed 
with Randall Committee recommenda- 
tions and strongly supported the present 
cargo-preference law. which requires that 
at least 50% of U.S.-financed foreign-aid 
shipments be carried in U.S. ships. 

Present Government subsidies, said 
Murray, make up the “construction dif- 


ready to swing into large-scale pro- 
duction after successfully operating 
a pilot plant. Eventually, the process 
may make the U.S. less dependent on 
foreign supplies of high-grade mica, 
95% of which (about 26 million Ibs. 
annually) is imported from India. 


ACKARD AND STUDEBAKER 
are talking about a merger to com- 
pete better against the Big Three. 


ASTERN AIR LINES, whose 
costs have been rising faster than 
its increase in passengers, will shoot 
for higher volume a more low- 
fare air-coach service. Starting next 
week, Eastern will increase coach 
lanes from 22% to 50% of its total 
Rights, expects to boost the percent- 
age to 60%-65% by the end of 1955. 


UBA, which has no coal and im- 
ports some 50,000 bbls. of oil 
daily (90% of consumption), may 
soon have its first sizable ming 
oilfield. A group of U.S. oilmen an 
Cuban promoters have brought in the 
country’s biggest find, with a well 
= 250 bbls. of good-quality oil 
n the Jatibonico Basin, about 215 
miles southeast of Havana. 


HE GOVERNMENT DRIVE for 

economy is reaching into the dust- 
iest nooks and crannies. Latest target 
is the daily Treasury balance state- 
ment, which since 1916 has been 
issued with a two-day lag, but will 
now be three days late, thus allowi 
the Treasury Department to lay o 
three employees in ite Bureau of 
Accounts. Saving: $10,000 a year. 


F Apede! NATIONAL AIR policy 
has been drafted by top industry 
officials and sent along to the White 
House for consideration. Major pro- 
posal: an orderly end to airline sub- 
sidies and a gradual merger of routes 
so that strong unsubsidized lines can 
each carry their share of money-los- 
ing routes that must be continued in 
the public interest. Big scheduled 
airlines will probably back the re- 
port, but smaller lines may fight it on 
the ground that they would be swal- 
lowed up under the plan. 





ferential,” i.e., the difference between the 
cost of shipbuilding at home and abroad. 
But even with this aid, few shippers can 
afford the required down payment of 25% 
on new vessels. Foreign competition has 
grown so large that the U.S. fleet in opera- 
tion represents only 10% of the world’s 
merchant ships. Operating costs are also 
high. An American freighter with a 51- 
man crew has a monthly payroll of $20,- 
Soo v. $4,700 for a British crew. 

Merchant ships become obsolete after 
20 years, Murray reminded the Senators. 
Since most of the U.S. fleet was built 
during World War II, keels must be laid 
at the rate of 60 a year to prevent the 
merchant fleet from losing 81% of its 
ships be’ween 1961 and 1965. 

If the 'J.S. merchant marine is to sup- 
port a building program of 60 ships a 
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R many U.S. retailers, the great- 
est worry is not a recession. It is a 
fear of the discount houses at which 
shoppers can buy electrical appliances 
and hundreds of other articles at 20% 
to 40% off the list price. Since World 
War II, discount houses have cropped 
up in almost every large U.S. city; 
there are now some 6,000 stores, which 
operate from Maine to the Mexican 
border. This year, total discount-house 
sales in the nation will be about $5 
billion. Many small retailers worry 
that the booming discount houses will 
do to them what cash & carry super- 
markets did to the old corner grocery. 
The discount house is not a new 
idea. “Wholesale” houses of one kind 
or another have existed for years. 
What is new, and frightening to retail- 
ers, is the small markup on which the 
discounters operate. Since they usually 
spend no money on displays, give no 
credit or free delivery, and rarely ad- 
vertise their wares, their overhead is 
small and the saving is passed on to 
the consumer. “In addition to the 
trade discount, we get an extra 14% 
discount by paying cash for every- 
thing we buy,” says Los Angeles’ Wil- 
liam E. Phillips, whose discount house 
grossed $6,000,000 last year. “Lots of 
times, our margin of profit is not much 
wider than that.” Discount houses can 
turn penny profits into dollars by their 
huge volume of business and the fact 
that they can cash in on brand names. 
The manufacturer bears all the cost of 
advertising and promotion. 
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The rise of the discount house is in 
almost direct ratio to the passage of 
the Fair Trade laws in the ‘30s, which 
were designed to stop “discounts” and 
drastic price-cutting. The Fair Trade 
prices were so high that they left a fat 
margin for the discounter to cut. The 
laws can be enforced against big, well- 
known stores (e.g., New York’s R. H. 
Macy & Co., Bloomingdale Bros., 
Abraham & Straus), but few manufac- 
turers have the time or energy to slap 
a lawsuit on every small discounter. 
Some big companies such as Sunbeam, 
Magnavox and General Electric are 
trying to police their dealers rigidly. 
But many companies are none too anx- 
ious to lower the boom on discount 
stores that move large quantities of 
goods, since the manufacturer still gets 
his full markup. In fact, even busi- 
nessmen who publicly condemn dis- 
count houses often deal with them 
privately. One big Chicago corpora- 
tion recently bought all its employees 
Christmas presents from a discount 
house, picked up 7oo radios at $9.45 
each, v. $19.75 list price. 























DISCOUNT HOUSES 


They Are Teaching a Lesson in Retailing 


Over and above the Fair Trade laws, 
another big reason for the growth of 
the discount houses is the attitude 
of the established retailers themselves. 
Too many businessmen have not made 
the adjustment from a wartime sellers’ 
market with its shortages and high 
prices to the buyers’ market of 1954. 
Instead of shaving profit margins to 
give consumers the benefits of the 
enormous postwar volume of sales. 
they have kept their prices high. 

e 


There are plenty of complaints about 
the way discount houses operate. Shop- 
pers are often taken in by slick, fly-by- 
night operators who fake big discounts 
by quoting fictitious list prices, sub- 
stitute off-brands, factory seconds or 
defective models for first-line appli- 
ances, Consumers also complain that 
many discount houses are usually lit- 
tered and the clerks gruff. On top of 
the lack of credit and free delivery, 
few have service and repair depart- 
ments. A few big discount houses such 
as Chicago's Polk Bros. and Manhat- 
tan’s Masters, Inc. now give credit 
and deliver, have put in displays. But 
such steps toward better service leave 
the way clear for stripped-down dis- 
count houses to undercut their prices. 

Most old-line retailers accept the 
fact that, good or bad, discount houses 
are here to stay, and they have worked 
out some methods to fight them. It is 
no longer easy for a consumer to 
“shop” the displays in a department 
store just to get information about a 
vacuum cleaner, including the code 
number, so it can be ordered through a 
discount house. In other ways, the 
older stores are learning to compete. 
Chicago's Carson Pirie Scott and New- 
ark’s L. Bamberger hold “warehouse 
sales” (Time, March 1) to sell at big 
discounts to customers who pay cash 
and carry off their own purchases. In 
areas where there are no Fair Trade 
laws, stores such as Washington's 
Hecht Co. keep their normal services 
but cut the price of appliances by as 
much as 40%. 


e 

For all their faults, the discount 
houses have touched off a change in 
retailing that cannot help but lower 
prices to U.S. consumers. To stay in 
business, many retailers must find a 
way to cut down the heavy distribu- 
tion cost (about half the regular retail 
price) of getting a product from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. Dis- 


count houses may not be the best way_ 


to cut such costs, but at least they 
have awakened retailers to the hard 
fact that, in one way or another, they 
must be cut. 








year, said Murray, it needs every penny 
of present subsidies, and more besides. 
Among his long-range recommendations: 
q Investment of private capital should be 
fostered. Under the present system, the 
Government pays the cost of shipbuilding, 
sells the finished vessel to the operator 
at a 40% to 45% discount (the con- 
struction differential). Murray wants 
shipowners to use private cash to build 
new ships, have the Government contrib- 
ute only the construction differential. The 
Government would guarantee up to 100% 
of the shipbuilding loans. 
@ Shipowners who do not receive sub- 
sidies should get the same break as sub- 
sidized operators and have their taxes de- 
ferred on any profits that are laid away to 
provide for future construction. 
@ Depreciation allowances on aging ships 
should be boosted, permitting owners to 
write off the cost faster and encouraging 
them to order new ships. 
Government trade-in allowances on old 
ships should be standardized to promote 
a trade-in-and-build program. 
Shipbuilders, who well remember the 
long court battles over subsidies for ships 
such as the United States (Time, June 30, 
1952), are impressed with the fact that 
there are already ten bills in Congress to 
implement Murray’s plan. Since the plan 
also has Defense Department backing, 
some of the bills, at least, should get 
congressional approval this year. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Good Works & Profits 


High in the Austrian Alps, melting snow 
cascades in a great torrent down the sides 
of the Reiffeck and Kreuzeck Mountains. 
Why not, thought the Austrian govern- 
ment, harness this energy for power? Aus- 
tria could use it in its reconstruction, and 
the surplus could be sold to northern 
Italy’s heavy industries. There was just 
one problem: Where would Austria get 
the money to build a hydroelectric plant? 
Last week Austrian Ambassador to the 
U.S. Karl Gruber went to the place that 
could help supply the funds. He marched 
into the office of Eugene R. Black, presi- 
dent of the World Bank, and asked for 
$12 million to help finance the $35 mil- 
lion hydroelectric power plant. The 
chances for the loan, Black told him, 
looked excellent. So were the chances for 
more loans to help pay for other dams to 
furnish power to Germany and France. 

It was a notable milestone for both 
Austria and the bank. For Austria, it 
would be its first World Bank loan; for 
the bank, it would be its first project 
calling for international cooperation—and 
just the kind Black hopes will encourage 
other countries to try. Black is a hard- 
headed banker who has little patience with 
the do-gooding type of foreign aid. Says 
he: “National policy based on real or 
assumed moral obligation to advance the 
welfare of others . . . is not likely long to 
endure; over any considerable period, na- 
tional policy must be based . . . on na- 
tional self-interest.” 

With one eye on boosting national self- 
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Help when you want it—fast! 


You need help if your house burns 
down. And that’s what fire insurance 
will give you. But help is far more 
necessary when hurricane, explosion 
or fire lay waste to a community. 
Then the result is thousands of indi- 
vidual losses. At such a time, the 
Catastrophe Plan, established by the 
capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies, goes into action immediately 
to adjust losses as fast as possible. 
Experienced loss adjusters are rushed 
into the damaged area from all over 
the country to expedite payment of 
claims. This public service makes 
money available quickly to destitute 
people and speeds rebuilding of the 
community. 
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For over 150 years the capital 
stock fire insurance companies have 
been protecting home owner, busi- 
ness man and farmer against unex- 
pected losses. This protection enables 
men to invest in the future with con- 
fidence. It gives security to millions 
of families. Furthermore, 
your premium dollars do 
double duty. As a reserve 
fund, they are held to pay 
your losses; as working 
dollars, they are used to 
help build new homes, new 
plants, new businesses. 

Today, 200,000 agents 
and brokers, represent- 
ing capital stock fire in- 


THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N.Y, 





surance companies, are serving you. 
In business for themselves, they 
show that private enterprise— which 
has given America the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world—provides 
the best way to meet your insurance 
needs. 
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An organization maintained by more than 200 
Capital Stock Fire Insurance Componies for pub- 
lic service through better fire-fighting methods, 
arson detection, fire-safety engineering, research, 
safer construction and fire prevention educotion. 








interest and another on making sound 
loans, Black’s bank has handed out: 

@ To India, $7,500,000, to finance the 
world’s biggest fleet of heavy tractors. By 
plowing under the tough kans grass that 
has overrun millions of acres, the tractors 
will bring land back into cultivation. 
Within two years, India expects to have 
1,500,000 more acres of farmland, enough 
to produce $35 million a year in wheat. 


@ To Mexico, $80 million, much of it to 
raise electric power output by next year 
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.-ebut which equipment is best for you? 


Jomes Bell 
BANKER Brack & SHEIK SULMAN 





No doubt about it! Photocopying is the quickest and most 
economical way to reproduce records. The only question is, 
“Which method best fits your particular needs?” For 
example, in transfer printing, should you use a single machine 
or two separate units? A combined exposing and processing 


A little capital begets more capital. 


to twice what it was in 1945, thus pave 


| the way for hundreds of new industries. 


In one town of 5,000, the number of in- 


dustrial users of electricity rose from two 
to 33 in three years. 

@ To Finland, $36 million, to build up 
agriculture and industry. Finland will 
soon be back to borrow more—this time 
40 million German marks. 

To date, the only ones who oppose the 
World Bank, notably in such countries as 
Finland, are the Communists. 

Just Like the South. To Banker Black, 
a man of vision without being a visionary, 
the job the World Bank must do in back- 
ward areas is not much different from the 
transformation he has seen in his native 
South. Says he: “The Civil War knocked 
us flat on our backs and left us there... 
Slowly and painfully, we picked ourselves 
up. We began to be able to save and 
invest A little capital begot more 
capital; a little expansion begot more ex- 
pansion . . . The South’s story tells how 
development works.” 

Born in Atlanta, where his father was a 
governor on the Federal Reserve Board, 

| Black graduated Phi Beta Kappa from 
the University of Georgia at 19, served in 
the Navy during World War I, then went 
into the banking business. He was a senior 
vice president of the Chase National Bank 
in New York City when he was named 
World Bank president five years ago. 


machine is more compact and convenient. But, on the other 
hand, the use of two separate machines offers greater 
versatility and a wider range of applications. 

Remington Rand is uniquely equipped to show you which 
type of equipment is best for your office, because the Reming- 
ton Rand photocopying line is the most complete in the field. 
You can be sure that our only interest is to serve you best, 
because we make, not just one, but all types of machines. 


Portagraph and Transcopy 
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| ° Fland Room 1517, 315 Fourth Ave. 


New York 10, N 


Please send [) P334 * Transcopy and Portagraph'’— for low cost flexibility. 
0 P344 “Transcopy Duplex’’— for those who prefer a combined exposing and 
processing unit. 
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Development of the World Bank has 
been slow and painful. When Black first 
came there as a protégé of John J. Mc- 
Cloy, then its president, almost everyone 
had already written it off. Born of the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, the 
bank (officially, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development ) had 
as its main purpose the rebuilding of war- 
torn countries. It poured some $500 mil- 
lion into Europe, almost exhausting its 
funds, before it found that its efforts were 
puny alongside the needs. When the Mar- 
shall Plan took over this job, the bank set 
with a vigor to its more satisfying role of 
helping nations help themselves. 

Record Profits. The World Bank has 
already made almost $1.9 billion in loans, 
and not one has been defaulted. From a 
deficit of almost $1,000,000 in its first 
year, the bank has since shown a steadily 
climbing profit, which reached a record 
$18,485,411 in the year ending last June 
30, promises to go still higher in fiscal 
1954. The bank's capital (more than $2 
billion, 35% of it from the U.S.) came 
from subscriptions of the 56 member na- 
tions, but more recently it has raised more 
than $500 million by selling bonds. Un- 
trusted at the start, these bonds now rate 
with those of A.T. & T. 

The bank steers clear of such projects 
as building sewers or putting up homes, 
hospitals and schools. If the bank thinks 
that a proposed project does not fit a 
country’s development plans, or if it is 


aimed at producing export goods that | 


nobody will buy, the bank may suggest 
changes or refuse the loan. In pursuit of 
his job, Black spends much of his time 
traveling, talking to government officials 
such as Sheik Sir Sulman of Bahrein. 

Strange Success Formula. Not all the 
World Bank’s investments need be 
revenue-producing. Ecuador, for instance, 
got $8,500,000 this-year to pave cight 
main highways, now usable only in the 
dry season, which will bring new farm- 
lands into production. Australia recently 
received $54 million, mostly for new four- 
engine planes, trucks, and equipment to 
make diesel locomotives. The bank lent 
$20 million to a Chilean company for a 
pulp mill and newsprint plant, so that 
Chile can depend less on copper and ni- 
trates for its exports. 

With U.S. foreign aid tapering off, the 
bank sees its mission as more important 
than ever. But Black has no idea of com- 
peting with private investors for this busi- 
ness. He believes the bank Should stay in 
the picture only until private capital is 
ready to take over, then step out. Says 
Black: “To be completely successful, the 
bank would have to go out of business.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Yachting Audar. A compact communi- 
cations and navigation aid for small ships 
has been developed by Manhattan’s Radio 
Industries Corp. Working on the same 
principles as echo-ranging radar, but send- 
ing out high-pitched “beeps” of sound 
instead of pulses of electrical energy, 
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“Comrade spy reports is fiendish Capitalist 
device to increase efficiency!” 


choose Triple-Feature OASIS! 


No Squirt! Oasis always gives a smooth, level drink, regard- 
less of varying water pressures! 

Double Capacity! Plenty of cold drinks! Oasis’ famous Pre- 
Cooler nearly doubles the volume of cooled water served in 
a given time. Saves electricity, too! 





Quiet! The fanless Oasis condensing unit eliminates all fan 
and fan motor noise. There’s less upkeep, too! 


Triple-feature Oasis water coolers are made in hand or foot- 
operated models, in 3 to 30 gallons-per-hour capacities. Your 
Oasis distributor will gladly show you the right Oasis for 
your needs. Look for his name in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory, Write us for literature on the complete 
line. Ask him about the famous Oasis Air Drier, too—it stops 
moisture damage! 


Oasis 


WATER COOLERS 


|THE EBCO MANUFACTURING CO., 407 W. TOWN ST., COLUMBUS 8, 











For more cold drinks per dollar 
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ILL GO ALONG WITH 
THE CHAMPIONS, 


MAYFLOWER 





BILL STERN 


“Heard Mon. thru Fri. 
entire ABC Radio Network 


for the best in 


LOCAL MOVING 


When you move or store your 
possessions, your first concern is 
dependability . . . the movers must 
be reliable and responsible. 

You expect efficiency, careful 
handling and complete protection 
for your things. 

Economy is essential . . . the 
price must be right! 

Mayflower provides the answer 
to your moving and storage needs. 





MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT TO 
MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 
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Know your near-by Mayflower 
Warehouseman— consult 
your telephone directory 


Mayflower 
Warehouses 
ereuvan OUSE to Coast 
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Pratt & WuHitNeEy’s J-57 JET WITH AFTERBURNER 
For bats and deltas, an added boost. 


“Audar” can sound off in dark or fog and 
measure the distance to nearby objects. 
Its noise generator can be used as a fog- 
horn; its amplifier and speaker can be 
used as a powerful bullhorn for talking 
with neighboring craft; its speaker can 
also serve as a sensitive microphone, pick- 
ing up the sound of surf or bell buoys for 
the helmsman. Price: about $goo. 

Frozen Juice. A package of frozen 
lemon juice, made up of eight separate 
cellophane envelopes, is being market 
tested by Sunkist Growers, Inc. of Los 
Angeles. The housewife or home bar- 
tender can defrost one envelope (1 oz.) 
of juice at a time. Price of the 8-oz. pack- 
age will be set to match the local price of 
eight lemons. 

Chemical Garbage Can. A chemical 
garbage disposal unit for homes has been 
put on the market by the Bardmatic Cor- 
poration of Muskegon, Mich. Refuse is 
dumped into an underground container 
and sprinkled with a charge of chemical; 
before the unit’s conical steel top is 
clamped into place. Liquefied by reaction 
with the chemicals, the garbage seeps off 
into the soil. Since the reaction is con- 
tinuous, the first charge of chemicals lasts 
indefinitely. Price 

No-Squeal Tire. An automobile tire 
that neither hums nor squeals on turns 
has been developed by the U.S. Rubber 
Co. The U.S. Royal 8 has an almost rec- 
tangular “footprint” that keeps an extra 
amount of rubber on the road, and its 
tread design is reversed, with the narrow- 
est ribs at the outer edge. The tire, say 
U.S. Rubber officials, will also give 
more mileage. Price: about $25. 

Fish Fry. Frozen sticks of bottom fish 
(cod, halibut, etc.), dipped in batter and 
ready for quick cooking, are being put on 
the market by Seattle’s San Juan Fishing 
& Packing Co. Such uncooked “Fish Stix” 
are the newest entry in the packers’ race 
to tap the fast-growing fish-stick market. 
Frozen fish sticks, already cooked, are 
already being turned out by packers from 
the Northwest to New England, are sell- 
ing at the rate of 7,262,000 lbs. (more 
than $4,000,000 worth) a year. 





$29.95. 
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AVIATION 
Extra Kick 


The public got its first glimpse last 
week of Pratt & Whitney's J-57 jet en- 
gine equipped with an afterburner, the 
engine that pushed the F-100 Super Sabre 
(Troe, Oct. 26) to an official supersonic 
speed record (755 m.p.h.) for military 
planes. The husky 20-ft. package of power 
is also being installed in Douglas’ bat- 
winged fighter, the F4D Skyray, Convair’s 
delta-winged F-102, Boeing's B-52 bomb- 
er, to give them an extra kick. 


AGRICULTURE 
Butter Up 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
likes to say that if every American farmer 
would only drink one extra glass of milk 
each day, the U.S. dairy surplus would 
soon vanish, Last week, with surpluses 
still climbing, Secretary Benson tried to 
get the U.S. Government itself interested 
in his milk-drinking campaign. Into the 
hallways of Washington’s Agriculture 
Building went f machines, 








four vending 
each dispensing half a pint of milk for 


1o¢. Then, saying that he hoped the 
machines would soon be installed in all 
Government offices. Secretary Benson 


marched over to tell Congress the hard 
facts of the U.S. dairy surplus. 

Before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, Benson ticked off a long list of 
troubles. Since dairy supports were re- 
duced from go% to 75% of parity on 
April 1, said Benson, he has studied a 
dozen ways of reducing the huge surplus. 
So far, nothing has looked practical. The 
Government's butter stocks are at 360 
million Ibs.. much of which must soon be 
moved out of the coolers to avoid spoilage. 

Strawberry Flavor. Though the cut in 
dairy supports has increased U.S. butter 
consumption by 10%, it has not boosted 
consumption to the hoped-for level. The 
dairy industry will soon come out with a 
new strawberry-flavored milk, and there 
are dozens of relatively small-scale give- 
away programs for schools, foreign and 
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domestic relief. But neither strawberries 
nor gifts can make much of a dent in the 
growing surplus. As for any large-scale 
Government disposal program, said Ben- 
son, “we were restrained by the complexi- 
ties.” 

Benson reported that a “coupon plan” 
to give away a pound of Government 
butter to U.S. housewives for each one 
they bought was rejected for its “adminis- 
trative awkwardness.” A “blended price 
plan” to sell butter to distributors at very 
low prices might have helped but at best 
it would merely slow the piling up of sur- 
pluses and cost the U.S. $100 million just 
to administer. Likeliest of all, said Ben- 
son, was a “plant payment plan” that 
would operate much like a version of the 
old Brannan plan. Under the plant pay- 
ment plan, the Government would allow 
the market price of butter to drop to its 
natural level, then pay butter manufac- 
turers the difference between market and 
support level prices. Even the best of the 
plans, said Benson, would cost the Gov- 
ernment from so¢ to 75¢ per lb. to get 
rid of the butter. 

Deal with Britain. The Commodity 
Credit Corp., said Benson, is negotiating 
with Britain to sell butter at the world 
market price of 47¢ a Ib. (v. 63¢ to 75¢ 
in the U.S.). If the deal goes through, 
it may lower the surplus by 80 million 
Ibs. But outside of Iron Curtain nations, 
which have a serious butter shortage, 
there are few other countries to which the 
U.S. can sell butter without hurting local 
suppliers and other butter-exporting na- 
tions. 

Benson feels that any butter plan might 
prove so expensive—and so impractical— 
that he does not intend to try a new one 
without a congressional O.K. Said Ben- 
son: “We are concerned about the 360 
million lbs. which we now own. We are 
even more concerned about the next 360 
million Ibs. which we might acquire.” 
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Announces 


—a new 
noncombustible 


ASBESTOS 











*® Economical in cost | 
e Pleasing Colors 
© Scratch and stain resistant 


MOVABLE 
WALL 





United Press 
AGRICULTURE SECRETARY BENSON 
Just an extra glass a day. 
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New Johns-Manville Class A Movable 
Walls offer you advantages never before 
combined in an asbestos movable wall. 
They are modestly priced. They are non- 
combustible. They have a textured, stip- 
pled finish in restful colors. They reduce 
maintenance and re-location costs to a 
new low. 


Class A Movable Walls consist of a 
noncombustible all-mineral core with 
sturdy asbestos-cement surfaces. The fin- 
ish is a tough, hard film, much thicker 
than on the usual movable partition. It is 
mar and scratch resistant . . . rejects stain 
and soil . . . can be easily washed and 
even scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, 
it can be touched up inexpensively to look 
like new ... and, unlike other types of 


aRoouctr 


factory-finished partitions, can be re- 
painted with ordinary paint. 

Both flush and glazed partitions are 
available in ceiling high or free standing 
heights. Walls are erected complete with 
doors, door hardware, glass and trim. 
For best results, they are erected by 
Johns-Manville’s own Construction De- 
partment. In this way every job, large or 
small, has the benefit of Johns-Manville’s 
undivided responsibility. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares fa- 
vorably with other types of wall construc- 
tion. For details, write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. TM, Box 158, New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada write 199 Bay St., Toronto I, 
Ontario. 


JM Johns=-Manville 
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POOP GE LED DAG 20. 
f Report Card 


@ U.S. Education Commissioner Samuel 
Brownell updated some perennial, depress- 
ing figures. The U.S., said he, began the 
last academic year with 1) a shortage of 
340,000 classrooms and 72,000 elementary 
teachers, 2) a plethora (8,000,000) of 
“functional illiterates,”-and 3) an appall- 
ing school drop-out rate—49.5%. 

@ St. Louis, plagued by complaints that 
public high-school students are deficient 
in handling the language, prescribed a 
double dosage (ten periods a week) of 
English for all ninth graders. 

@ The trustees of Southern Methodist 
University reprimanded Professor John 
Beaty (Tie, April 12) for publicly 
charging that the university was being 
taken over by “powerful non-Christian 
elements.” The facts. said the trustees, 
“do not bear out the allegations made by 
Dr. Beaty.” 


Just in Time 

In a conference room of the White 
House last week, eight boys and a girl, 
aged eleven to 13, gathered with their 
parents to await the President. Finally, 
Dwight Eisenhower strode through the 
door. Beaming broadly, he presented a 
special award to each child. The medals 
and citations were well deserved, for the 
nine winners, School Safety Patrolmen 
all, had each been responsible for saving a 
life. When the President had finished with 
the children, he turned to their parents. 
“You must be proud of them,” said he. 

In the last two decades, the whole 
country has learned to be proud of the 
School Safety Patrol. Sponsored by the 
Automobile Association of America, it 
really got going in 1922, when President 
Charles Hayes of the Chicago Motor Club 
started a program in his home city, even- 


NOURISHMENT, PLUS THE TASTE-TEMPTING 
VARIETY OF = 
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tually persuaded the A.A.A. to back it on 
a nationwide basis. Today some 500,000 
schoolchildren are members, and U.S. mo- 
torists have long since grown used to 
seeing the white Sam Browne belts and 
shiny badges glistening at school cross- 
ings. Largely because of the patrol’s work, 
accidents involving schoolchildren have 
dropped 35% in 25 years, while the rate 
for other age groups has nearly doubled. 
Among the winners of this year’s awards: 
@ Nancy Cissel, 12, of Silver Spring, Md., 
spotted a boy in the path of an onrushing 
car, dashed into the street and pulled him 
to safety. Nancy was obviously just in 
time: as the car sped by. it tore her sleeve. 
Q William F. Gurney, 12, of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., saw a girl and boy trying to 
pick up some books that the girl had 
dropped on a railroad track. Gurney 
rushed onto the track, pushed the boy 
and girl off, then jumped clear himself— 
just as a train roared past. 

@ James Messenger, 11, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, heard a car skidding toward him on 
an icy street but stood at his post to flag 
some other children back. As the children 
obeyed, the car hit Jimmy and broke 
both his legs. “Despite his pain,” says his 
citation, “when a traffic officer reached 
him, James's first thought was to ask if 
the [other] children were safe.’ 


Help on Wheels 


The assortment of freight cars making 
their way across the nation last week was 
obviously on no ordinary mission, When 
the cars left Manhattan, they had been 
blessed by a cardinal, a rabbi and an Epis- 
copal bishop, had pulled out to a chorus of 
God Bless America. They carried boxes 
and crates of supplies ranging from drugs 
and machinery to pencils. Destination of 
the cargo: Korea. 

Sponsored by the American-Korean 
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Ovutpoor CLASSROOM IN KorREA 
For 800,000 others, no school at all. 
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The copters 
are coming — 


and thanks, in part, to Nickel 
they’re stronger and safer than ever 


ELICOPTERS can take off and 
land in a space not much 
bigger than their rotor 
blades. 


Largely because of this, these 
whirlybirds are going to be called 
upon to handle a great,deal of short- 
haul traffic between cities 250 miles 
or less apart, in the next decade or so. 


They can also be expected to help 
reduce travel time between outlying 
airports and city centers. 


These coming commercial ’copters 
won't be two- or three-seaters, of 
course. They'll be big birds, trans- 
port-size. Big, strong, rugged, safe! 
—thanks to the design and production 
“know-how” of their makers and to 


their widespread use of Nickel alloy 
steels. 


Take the rotor hubs on the big, 
transport type of helicopters for 
example. 


An engineer’s nightmare, these 
hubs are subject to terrific stresses, 
extreme fatigue, severe shock loads. 
So, as in most of all the forged parts 
on this giant whirlybird, including 
the vital blades themselves, the 
designers make use of a rugged alloy 
steel containing Nickel. 
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Or take the major working parts 
of this helicopter’s engines — crank- 
shaft, cams, gears. In these, too, 
there can be no maybe about the 
metal used. For the sake of safety 
and dependability, it’s a heat-treated 
Nickel alloy steel. 


In ‘copters, as in fixed-wing air- 
planes, Inco Nickel’s role is an invis- 
ible one. Its identity is lost when it 
is alloyed with other metals to give 
them strength, toughness, or other 
special properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel has come 
to be called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 129¢c, New York 5, 
New York. 
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Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


The 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 
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> Now—finger-touch Ei, : e 


17'S HERE... the outboard motor that’s as easy to start 
and run as the newest dream car! No need to go near the 
motor—just press the starter button, shift gears and 
you're on your way—all with finger-tip ease and without 
moving from your comfortable seat behind the wheel. 
Now everyone in your family can enjoy a// the fun of 
outboard boating ... with Evinrude’s new Electric Start- 
ing Big Twin that spins into action at a finger touch! 
SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER—look for his name un- 
der “Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your phone 
book. CATALOG FREE! Send for full-color catalog of 


the complete Evinrude line, 3-to-25 horsepower—the 
right motor for every boat! Write for your copy today! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4418 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
In Canode: Manvfoctured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 
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B| STOMACH UPSET 7 


Millions of Americans get fast relief from 


Acid Indigestion, Heartburn 


WITH 


Get all the air 
conditioning you're 


paying ¢o: 
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GUARANTEED TO 
CONTAIN NO SODA 





Have your serviceman replace aia World 
dirt-clogged filters now with “ t Needs 
Understanding 


You can help your friends, agents and cus- 
tomers abroad understand you and America 
by giving them TIME, the Weekly News- 
magazine . . . TIME is air-speeded all 
around the world every week of the year. 


TIME Atlantic Overseas 
TIME Pacific Overseas 
TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian. 


FIBERGLAS 





AIR. FILTER 


@T.M. Rex. O.-C.F.C. 
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Foundation, the “train” is one of several 
that are proceeding by different routes to 
the West Coast. At each large city, trains 
will stop, collect more boxes and cars. By 
journey’s end at San Francisco, the foun- 
dation hopes to have 600 carloads of 
goods. For the schools of Korea, the most 
important part of the cargo is the boxes 
marked especially for them—each filled 
by the schools of the U.S. 

The boxes are the beginnings of a long- 
range school-assistance program. Over the 
years, the foundation hopes to have mil- 
lions of U.S. pupils collecting not only 
pencils, paper, laboratory equipment, 
games and musical instruments, but also 
news about themselves. In return, the 
Korean schools will be asked to make up 
exhibits, send them back to the U.S. pu- 
pils from whom the gifts came. Mean- 
while, the tragic plight of Korea’s schools 
remains. Items: 

@ Of a prewar total ‘of some 37,000 
schools, 10,000 have been completely de- 
stroyed and 8,000 more half destroyed. 
@ At least 5% of the schools are con- 
ducted out of doors, and goo classes meet 
in tents. 

@ Eight out of ten schools were looted 
by the Communists. Books were burned, 
equipment stolen, swings and seesaws 
melted down for scrap. 

@ Because of the shortage of buildings, 
some 800,000 children are unable to go to 
school at all. But whether they go or not, 
one in every eight is suffering from TB. 


Happily Ever After? 


Since the race began, humans have been 
wondering about humans, but the latest 
fashion is to wonder about how the won- 
dering should be done. Last week, at 
universities across the U.S., teams of an- 
thropologists, sociologists, psychologists 
and psychiatrists were developing new 
techniques of wondering. Whatever else 
may be said about it, the field called 
“human relations” has become one of the 
most rapidly expanding endeavors in the 
postwar academic world. 

The idea behind the new drive for 
knowledge is to study how humans be- 
have, not only as individuals, but, more 
importantly, as members of a group or 
particular social setting. Eventually, the 
experts hope to find some basic laws about 
behavior which in turn may lead to the 
easing of various types of tensions. So far, 
the scholars admit, their efforts have been 
fumbling, and a good many of the experts 
are still hard put to say just exactly what 
human relations is. Among the centers 
that have mushroomed across the nation: 
@ About the oldest is Yale’s Institute of 
Human Relations, founded in 1929. “Its 
purpose,” says Professor Mark May, “has 
been to correlate knowledge and coordi- 
nate techniques in related fields so that 
greater progress may be made in the 
understanding of human life.” Though 
more or less autonomous, the Institute 
takes under its wing research projects 
from regular Yale professors. These in- 
clude everything from an_ investigation 
into how people change their attitudes to 
the curing of some mental disorders by 
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Convairs globe-roaming B-36 is also an airport in the sky 


Something new has been added to the B-36 bomber, already the most 
effective and versatile aerial weapon in history. 


Fighter aircraft can be launched and retrieved by a B-36 “mother ship” 
in flight anywhere in the world. The combination of the B-36’s range, 
jet fighter speed, and nuclear capability is enough to crack any air 
defense system! And no extension of the U.S. Air Force strategic air 
arm could be more timely or economical. 
At Convair this utility and growth is basic for weapons systems plan- 
ning. Watch for new guardians of peace through engineering that aims 
at the maximum of air power... nal 7 
Engineering to the Nth power | } | ni ‘ 
us i ’ 1 t 


SAN DIEGO & POMONA, CALIF. + FI. WORTH & DAINGERFIELO, TEx 








The fighter pictured is the high-performance, photo-reconnaissance version of the Republic Thunderstreak, selected to prove this significant development with Convair's B-36 





the re-education of emotions. Through 
such projects, the Institute hopes to col- 
lect a backlog of information that will tell 
man as much about himself as the physical 
sciences tell him about nature. “There is 
nothing more important.” says Professor 
May, “than the ties that hold people 
together and the prejudices that hold 
them apart. There are always squeaky 
wheels. Some one has got to oil them.” 

@ The University of Michigan's Institute 
for Social Research includes not only hu- 
man relations but a related field called 
“group dynamics”—a term first used by 
the late Psychologist Kurt Lewin, who 
believed that there are certain “structural 
properties of groups” that can be “ana- 
lyzed objectively and measured accurate- 


ly.” Instead of merely observing existing | 


conditions, the group-dynamics enthusi- 
asts go in for controlled experiments, have 
spent more than a year, for instance, | 








PsYCHOLOGIST KAHN 
Someone has to oil the wheels. 


trying to determine what makes some 
children leaders in a group while others 
choose to follo®. Meanwhile, the survey- 
ors have made studies of various indus- 
tries, e.g., why one department is ineffi- 
cient and lazy while another is loyal and 
conscientious. 

q At the University of Miami,the human- 
relations department concentrates mostly 
on “Interrace and interfaith tensions,” has 
some 400 students a year working in the 
field. After reading in the subject and 
learning various fact-finding techniques 
students go out to examine such problems 
as the library and recreational facilities 
for Miami Negroes. 

@ New York University’s center also con- 
centrates on racial and community prob- 
lems, ¢.g., the plight of Manhattan's Puer- 
to Ricans, the reasons for public-school 
drop-outs, the services a church might 
perform in a changing neighborhood. 
@At the University of Pennsylvania, 
scholars and students have studied such | 
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There is only one Rust-Oleum nl 


RUST-OLEUM. 









UST! 


Specify Genuine Rust-Oleum 
Accept No Substitute 





Theexclusive Rust-Oleum 
formula was developed 
by a Master Mariner 
during more than 20 
years of combating the 
terrible rust-producing conditions 
of the sea. It incorporates a spec- 
ially-processed fish oil vehicle that 
dries, is odor-free, and is formulated 
in many colors. It may be applied 
directly over sound rusted surfaces 
after scraping and wirebrushing to 
remove rust scale and loose par- 
ticles. See why nearly every type 
of industry in the world has relied 
upon Rust-Oleum for over a quar- 
ter century. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2486 Ockton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2486 Ockton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Gentlemen: | om interested in the Rust-Oleum 
story. Please send me the facts and the name 
of my nearest Rust-Oleum Industria! Distributor. 


Nome 
Address 
City. State 
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| problems as the integration of Negroes 
into the police force. Like Michigan, it 
lays its major emphasis on intergroup ten- 
sions. Too often, says Director Martin P. 
Chworowsky, social workers and psychia- 
trists have stressed only the needs and 
personalities of individuals. The task for 
human relations: “Teaching people to see 
themselves as a member of a group and 
then as a representative of the whole.” 
@ At Harvard's Laboratory of Social Re- 
lations, says Director Samuel A. Stouffer, 
“We have worked with dogs, rats. pigeons, 
myna birds, parakeets, fish, and even 
people.’ For one thing, the laboratory has 
been .trying to learg how fish, rats and 
humans make decisions. It has also ob- 
ttees at work, has tried to 
determine how many members a com- 











served com! 





mittee should have (best number: five), 
and what types of people are likely to 
‘‘No matter where you are—after dinner dominate. The most ambitious project in 
| the works: a six-year study of various 
groupings of Navahos, Zufis, Spanish- 
Americans, Mormons and Texans, who 
happen to be jumbled together in one 
nall area in New Mexico. 

@ One of the youngest centers is at Bos- 















there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 


ton University, but it has already con- 
ducted a host of strange, new experiments. 
It has investigated the relations between 
the eleven ethnic groups in New Bed- 
ford,* the conflicts between the older and 
ibers of a Wellesley-Newton 
club, the relations between the 
seeing and the blind. In the course of the 
last investigation, says Director Kenneth 
Imported by W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, N. Y.. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A Benne, “We wanted to set up a discussion 


group which would overcome the barriers 


younger 





women s 





between the seeing and the non-seeing. So 
we suggested that all seeing people put on 
blindfolds. Before that, they had been the 
ones who dominated the discussions. But 
with blindfolds, they were the insecure 
ones, and the blind people then spoke 
with authority. This is a whole area that 
has never been explored. We don’t know 
how much people depend on visual cues 
for recognition. 

Will this sort of thing eventually help 
man to live more happily ever after? The 


answer to that question, say the experts 


~ mo . : 

is years away. In the meantime, the field 
OF B I N C RA iy I ) of human relations labors under one dis- 
DALTON, GEORGIA advantage There is.” complains Michi- 


gan’s Robert Kahn, “nothing we can say 


NEEDLETUFT that somebody does not know already. If 
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it could be you. 


Anv night, anv highway 


HOW BiG A MEDICAL BILL COULD YOU STAND? 


Equitable offers you a new kind of insurance that goes far beyond 
ordinary hospitalization plans—pays all the way up to $7500 


It could be a “big one” — a bad smashup...cancer... polio 
..- heart! And it could wipe out your savings. 

A million families last year faced medical bills that 
equalled half their incorhe. 

When bills for doctors, surgeons, hospital, profes- 
sional nurses and other items soar into thousands of 
dollars, the debts become crushing. 


How to protect yourself 
Equitable’s new Major Medical Expense Plan guards 
you and your family against such financial disaster. 


This plan is important to you whether or not you are 
now covered by the usual medical insurance or hospitali- 
zation plans. 
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For complete details on this new far-reaching plan 
see your Equitable Representative. 

Let him bring you peace of mind. 
ATTENTION EMPLOYERS: Equitable’s major medical expense 
coverage may be obtained on a group basis for your em- 
ployees. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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YOU CAN HAVE THIS IMPORTANT SAFETY FEATURE 
ON THE CAR YOU’RE GOING TO ORDER 
OR THE ONE YOU’RE DRIVING NOW 


HEN you buy your next new car, here is some- 
thing you certainly should order with it— 


Bendix* Power Brakes—the safest, easiest, most proved 
power brake in the world. 

Just as Bendix* Power Steering makes parking and 
turning so much easier, our power braking gives you 
quicker, surer, easier stops. Bendix is the pioneer and 
leader in power braking for cars and trucks, producing 
over 4 million units since 1939. That’s why most car 
manufacturers offering power brakes selected Bendix for 
their 1954 models. 

And now, even though you are not planning on a new 
car, you can get Bendix Power Brakes. Car dealers and 
garages from coast to coast are now stocked with models 
specifically engineered for your present car. It’s about a 
two-hour installation. 
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BENDIX | 
POWER BRAKES 


...as easy as this to apply! 






Mr. 


How Far Does Bendix Stretch? 


Bendix touches just about every basic industry with 
one or more of our thousand products. Heaviest in auto- 
motive and aviation components, Bendix contributes to 
scores of other industries as well. Our fine weather instru- 
ments are used by bureaus all over the world; railroads 
use Bendix communications radio for greater efficiency; 
your boy probably has one of our good coaster brakes on 
his bike; maybe you or your neighbors enjoy the depend- 
ability of Bendix* Television. Our scientists have worked 
from the beginning in the fields of nuclear physics and 
guided missiles and we have just introduced Ultra 
Viscoson—a new and better method of measuring, 
recording and controlling viscosity of hundreds of 
different fluid materials in any stage of processing. 


/ 


Bendix Can Contribute to Your Business, Too 


It might well pay big dividends to find out more 
bout Bendix Aviation Corporation and how, specifically, 
may be able to improve some phase 
of your business or manufacturing 
operation. The complete’ story of 
Bendix is best told in an interesting 
new digest called ‘‘Bendix and Your 
B ess.”’ We cordially invite your 
inquiry. Kindly make requests for 
his 40-page booklet on your com- 
any letterhead directly to: 


BENDIX AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
er Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 





















PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
PRODUCER OF LOW-PEDAL POWER BRAKES 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 


SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 


BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, Mb. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 


MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 


BENDIX FRIEZ, TOwsON, MD. 


meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders, 


RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters, 


PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 


telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOs ANGELES, CALIF. 

digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps, 
LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components, 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 

PIONEER CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 

Windsor, Ont. 


BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
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BOOKS 


Lost: Another Generation 


THe Courts of Memory (507 pp.J— 
Frank Rooney—Vanguard ($3.95). 





The Courts of Memory sits its char- 
acters down at the banquet board of life, 
and gradually changes it into an operating 
table. Written by a 40-year-old short- 
story writer named Frank Rooney, it is 
among the year’s best first novels—until 
it bogs down in psychological probings. 
Author Rooney’s two basic themes: 
I) parents v. children; 2) the lost and/or 
silent generation in search of a code to 
live by. 

Bracing Brother. In 1932 the Griffins 
are a well-to-do Los Angeles family, 
close that no member breathes except 
through the smothering palm of another. 
Father Griffin, balding and in his late sos, 
is not out of Clarence Day, but out of a 
manual on corporate management. To 
him, his children are irresponsible junior 
executives who must submit periodic bal- 
ance sheets on their behavior. “What have 
we here?” he asks in his raised-eyebrow 
voice when the accounts are out of line. 

Mother Griffin has a large, solid body, 
but her brain is the stuff pillows are made 
of. Her life is one long strategic retreat. 
Two Griffin children dominate the story. 
Dick, the novel’s narrator, is an unself- 
confident 16, torn between the slavish 
loyalty demanded by his father and the 
slavish devotion he feels for his older sis- 
ter, Brace. At the camera distance of one 
generation, 19-year-old Brace is the sister 
of Hemingway's Lady Brett Ashley—a 
victim of the new conformism, revolt for 
revolt’s sake. She says profane and ob- 
scene things just to shock people, and 
makes the relatively naive kisses of Fitz- 
gerald’s “flaming youth” seem as remote 








NOVELIST RooNEY 
Below reason, nothing at all. 
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GUAHARIBOS IN THE AMAZONIAN JUNGLE 


Mozart 


as the Gatling gun. United against their 
family and the world, Dick and Brace de- 
velop a neurotic dependence on each 
other. But it is more frequently Dick, 
moving from his first shave to his first girl 
friend, who needs Brace. Author Rooney 
uses the death of a grandfather to fore- 
Dick's troubled adolescence and 
shove all his characters eight years ahead 
into 1940. 

Faking Something. In the ‘40s, revolt 
begins to taste ashy. As Dick sees it, 
“below rationality and reason. . . neither 
Brace nor I had anything. Nothing at all.” 
Eager to replace nothing with something, 
Brace marries an earnest, straightforward 
Roman Catholic boy and embraces his 
faith. Dick goes into his father’s lumber 
business but increasingly embraces the 
bottle and “used women. women who at 
one time had been firmly in the possession 
of others ... It is like buying a used car 
. . » If you scratch it you need not feel 
guilty or angry .. .”’ When Brace finds 
that her husband is a mother’s boy and 
that her own religious conversion was 
only an effort “to fake something,” she 
sheds both. 

Back from World War IT and faced 
with his and Brace’s emotional bank- 
ruptcy, Dick decides that “the earth does 
not belong to the good, the wise or the 
gentle, but to the adaptable.” He adapts 
himself to a plain Jane who wants nothing 
more than to give him a son and heir. But 
Brace has dipped too deeply into her 
dwindling moral capital. When a second 
marriage ends on the rocks, she becomes 
an alcoholic, finally commits suicide. 

Author Rooney writes lively, intelligent 
dialogue, and knows well how to describe 
one generation pushing another over the 
brink of patience. But when The Courts 
of Memory trails Dick and Brace on their 
hunt for mislaid values, it becomes hard 
to feel sorry for characters who are al- 
ready so sorry for themselves. 


close 


soothed the savage breast. 


Adventure on Land & Sea 


Journey to THe Far Amazon (353 
pp.) —Alain Gheerbrant—Simon & 
Schuster ($5). 

THe Voyace of THe Heéretique (214 
pp.)—Alain Bombard—Simon & Schus- 
ter ($3.50). 


One of the hallmarks of a Frenchman 
supposedly is Je bon sens—common 
sense. But two Frenchmen have put out 
books about experiences that belie the 
national characteristic. One decided to 
penetrate the Amazonian jungle and make 
friends with cannibals. The other pro- 
posed crossing the Atlantic alone in a 15- 
it. dinghy fitted with a single tiny sail. 
Both were displaying uncommon sense, 
which is the kind that turns the key on 
adventure and opens doors to discovery. 

Pants in the Ants. In Journey to the 
Far Amazon, Explorer Alain Gheerbrant 
tells how, with one Colombian and two 
Frenchmen, he plunged into the “green 
hell” of the Sierra Parima between Vene- 
zuela and Brazil. That vast sea of vegeta- 
tion, never before crossed by a white man, 
was filled with reptiles, insects and man- 
eating fish, all unfriendly. One night in a 
grotto a scraping noise awakened Gheer- 
brant. It was an advancing column, 16 
inches wide, of red ants. They had already 
devoured his belt, half his trousers and 
were starting on his leather camera case. 

To get through the seemingly impene- 
trable Sierra, Gheerbrant needed the help 
of local Indians. His principle was non- 
violence, his method diplomacy. Some- 
times negotiations began with a bow and 
arrow aimed at a white man’s heart and 
ended with Gheerbrant allowing savages 
to tug his beard and strip him of his pos- 
sessions. But his supreme instrument 
of diplomacy was a Mozart symphony. 
Military marches left the Indians impas- 
sive; Louis Armstrong's trumpeting failed 
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The girl with the MARCHANT 
has finished... the other will still 
be figuring at closing time 













The priceless hours a MARCHANT calculator 
saves on daily figurework can mean many extra 
hours of profitable, productive effort from everyone 
on your staff who is now tied down to old- 
fashioned figuring methods. 


With brief instruction and practice, anyone 
and everyone in your office can operate a 

MARCHANT... giving you valuable leeway 
for shifting work loads, meeting unexpected 
demands for talent and time, solving 
many daily and long-range problems. 


Call the local MARCHANT MAN 
and get a time-test run on your 
own figirework. You'll discover 
that for simple, accurate, 
time-saving operation... 


The fully-cutomatic 
MARCHANT | 
Figuremaster 


Any way you figure —IT’'S MARCHANT! 
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| | 

| Find out how a MARCHANT calculator will help cut your | 

AMERICA'S FIRST i] figurework costs and lighten your figuring burden, | 

I Mail this coupon with your business letterhead for free,, I 

| | 

Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods... . 

Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators . . . . D 

| MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC., OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA ! 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY —A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS | to send them; but Mozart always soothed 
the savage breast. “Such music." Gheer- 

————— brant writes, “did not . . . clamp down a 
mask of fear on [their] faces ... It 
opened up the secret places of the heart.” 
Men in the Dark. The most primitive 
of these barbarians were the Guaharibos. 
They lived in the depths of the forest, and 
Gheerbrant concluded that they “had re- 
mained on earth by an anthropological 
anachronism.” They had no implements 
of iron or stone. not even a hatchet or a 
knife. They did not know how to build 
huts or make canoes, did no farming and 
went about naked. Sometimes they prac- 
ticed cannibalism. Mostly they ate what 
was easily come upon: “wild berries, 
marsh flowers full of earthworms, cater- 
pillars and insects, and even earth.” About 
all that distinguished them from animals 
was that they could make fire and stand 
upright. In the filth of their gloomy forest 








the shortest distance 
between two points is PAX 


Turn the P-A-X dial a couple of times... and you leap 
the gap to a nearby desk or a distant building. You're 
ready instantly to talk business to the people you work 
with—without leaving your desk,’ your files, or the job 





AuTHOR BoMBARD 





at hand. The greatest menace is common sense. 
A P-A-X Business Telephone System is completely : ’ 2 
c i ~. os - i village, Gheerbrant saw that the Guaha- 
automatic, exclusively for inside telephone service. With ribo “still sleeps in his dark, damp haven, 
P-A-X, routines keep humming along, with less walking, curled in on himself like a foetus. He is as 
less fatigue, less delay and confusion for everyone. P-A-X yet immune to those feelings which make 
z ‘ = a man shiver and inspire him to go forth 
calls are fast, secret, direct. Facts and instructions may into the outer light . . . He flees from the 
be exchanged quickly—errors and red tape reduced. Costs light at _, hiding himself in the thick- 
és ! est part of the forest 
come down . . . morale §0€S up: Yet they were men. As Gheerbrant 
Like thousands of companies, large and small, you can came to know them, he noted in their 
8 J 7 “ 
put P-A-X to work for any or all of your people— get more skeletal figures and leprous faces gentle 
° curves, tender gestures, naive curiosity 
from the man-hours you buy. Call or write today— and strange wishes and desires,” and real- 
Distributor in U. S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric ized that despite the heaven of years 
: g that separated him from them they were 
Sales Corporation (HAymarket 1 4300), 1033 West Van linked by the common bond of humanity. 
Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. Offices in principal cities. The expedition lasted more than a year, 


and at times it seemed impossible to pene- 
trate the jungle over river highways cra- 
tered with vicious rapids and broken by 
precipitous waterfalls. Once it took the 
| AUTOMATIC =D ELECTRIC | explorers a week to advance a mile over- 
land. But finally, with muddy, lifeless 


faces, they emerged to the “civilization 
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WIRES ARE SO 


OVieie LOADE LY 


THE WHOLE 
HOUSE IS A 


FIRETRAP/ 


Recent surveys show that the electric wires in many homes are dangerously 
overloaded, And overloaded wires can set your house on fire. How can you 
guard against this hidden hazard? First, use only safe (15 ampere) fuses. Putting 
in heavier fuses to keep safe fuses from blowing creates a perilous condition. 
Second, don’t plug an air conditioner or other heavy-duty appliance in any 
ordinary household outlet. Check with your electrician first. 


This advertisement is one of a series in the interest of fire prevention. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request 





AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 





Man who knows 
the answers 


So many things have a bearing on 
your insurance needs. For example: 
buying a house or remodeling it— 
adding to your household posses- 
sions—your children growing up— 
taking a trip—buying a boat—play- 
ing golf—or even acquiring a dog. 
It isn't easy for the average man to 
know which policies give him the 
necessary coverage, or what to do in 
event of loss. Burt there isa man who 
knows the answers. Your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules: — 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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[that] awaited us, with its haste and its 
rapacity, but also with its power and its 
glory.” Through all the mishaps of his 
trip, Gheerbrant managed to hold onto his 
notes. He is a poet and has transformed 
them into a fascinating and noble book. 

Food in the Sea. Author Alain Bom- 
bard’s Atlantic adventure, set down in 
The Voyage of the Hérétique, was even 
more primitive than Gheerbrant’s Ama- 
zonian hardships. For 65 days and nights, 
from the Canaries to the West Indies, he 
was alone on the vast waters of the ocean 
(Time, Jan. 5. 1953), living only on the 
fish and birds he could catch and eat raw 
and the liquid he could get from the sea 
and the sky. 

To save some of the “50,000 people who 
die each year in lifeboats,” Dr. Bombard 
wanted to give a dramatic demonstration 
of three unlikely propositions: 1) sea 
water is drinkable in small quantities for 
a limited time without ill effects, 2) it is 

a possible to live on the resources of the 

BUT. - «like ordinary air conditioners sea, 3) small craft normally considered 

it won't effectively cool your room. unnavigable can be made to reach a pre- 
; determined point. 

Thirst will kill a man faster than hun- 
ger, but when he had nothing else, Bom- 
bard drank small amounts of sea water 
and felt fine. Apart from rain, however, 
his basic drink was the juice he squeezed 
out of the fish he caught. Bombard proved 
his thesis but not without tremendous 
suffering. Never did he underestimate the 
hostility of the sea. He knew that at any 
moment a single wave could have ended 
his life, but his frail craft never capsized ~ 
although mountainous waves sometimes 
flooded it. He fished and ruminated and 
read Aeschylus and Spinoza. He was nev- 
er bored, but perhaps the worst times 
were those hours of unfathomable despair 
when it seemed “as if the immense and 
absolute solitude of the ocean’s expanse 
were concentrated right on top of me, as 
if my beating heart were the center of 
gravity of a mass which was at the same 
time nothingness.” 

What Authors Bombard and Gheer- 
brant suggest, each in his own way. is that 















there is hardly a greater menace to the 
HAS ¢.D.C¢. adventure of expanding knowledge than 
ordinary bon sens. 
C.D.C....is a symbol designed to draw attention to all Bucks & Rocks 
three components required for cooling comfort—cooling 
Capacity, Dehumidification, and Circulation. A Rake Ano His Times (280 pp.J— 
C.D.C. describes superior Vornado Vortex circulation, John H. Wilson—Farror, Straus & 
maximum dehumidification and maximum refrigerating Young ($4). 
capacity. Rake Rochester (224 pp.|—Charles 
Only Vornado combines to a maximum degree all three Norman—Crown ($3). 
features to produce greater comfort. King Charles II believed in God, but 


pictured him as an easygoing fellow who 
would not “make a man miserable ... for 
taking a little pleasure out of the way.” 


: of ‘ Ki This belief enabled Charles to 1) get a 
Rien eee great deal of pleasure out of a multitude 
AIR CIRCULATORS of mistresses, 2) swell the British peerage 


with royal by-blows, 3) set an example 
that his courtiers were happy to follow. 
Like crumbs from the royal table, his dis- 
carded ladies were snapped up first by 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH SELECTED RELIABLE DEALERS noble favorites, often later by mere bar- 
one knights, popular actors and even 

acrobats. The most resourceful mistress of 
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Only KitchenAid has exclusive 
Hobart revolving power wash and 
rinse...so much better than weak 
“splasher or deflector type sprays.” 
Removes lipstick, dried milk, egg 
yolk, tough grease. Kitchen Aid cleans 
thoroughly with one wash...no wa- 
ter-detergent-wasting second wash. 
Kitchen Aid's two independently slid- 
ing, plastisol-coated racks assure 
greatest capacity, easiest loading. 
Upper rack adjustable for tallest 
glasses, pots and pans. Only 
KitchenAid has separate motor and 
blower fan that assures drying to a 
spotless, gleaming brightness. 


Whether you’re renting... remodeling ... building 


THERE’S A KITCHENAID MODEL TO FIT ANY KITCHEN 











BUILDING? You'll want the KitchenAid 
“Standard"’ Dishwasher. Completely 
“plumbed-in”’ when utilities are in- 
stalled, it needs no extra motor-pump 
for draining. Also recommended where 
remodeling plans do not present unusual 
installation difficulties. 


TRADE Quan 


The Finest Made... by ee 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines. 
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RENTING? You'll want the KitchenAid 
KD-25...needs no installation. Fill and 
drain hoses utilize existing sink facilities. 
Plug-in electric cord. Special pump- 
motor empties dishwasher. Available 
with casters for daily portability. 





REMODELING? KitchenAid “Easy-Quick” 
models require minimum installation 
under the most difficult conditions. No 
need to break floors or walls. Special 
pump-motor empties dishwasher auto- 
matically through simple connection in 
existing sink drain, 


Whatever your type of kitchen, be sure you have 
KitchenAid exclusive advantages working for 
you...the only home dishwasher with features 
pioneered by Hobart in the world’s finest hospi- 
tals, hotels and restaurants. See your KitchenAid 
Dealer or write for literature. Dept. KT, KitchenAid 
Home Dishwasher Div., The Hobart Manufac- 
turing Co., Troy, Ohio. In Canada, write 175 
George St., Toronto 2, 
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DON’T 
STIR 
WITHOUT | 


NOILLY PRAT 
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Don't start without plenty of ice. 
Don't begin without the finest gin. 
Don't stir without Noilly Prat. 
Use any proportions you like. 
That's all there is to making 

a perfect Dry Martini! 


Note: Essential for the best Dry Manhattans. 


. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A, BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK CITY 











them all, for example, Barbara, Duchess 
of Cleveland, ended up in the arms of a 
nobody named Jack Churchill, who built 
so wisely on her fair foundations (she gave 
him £5,000) that he became the great 
Duke of Marlborough. 

Such was the Restoration pattern—up 
the ladder, down the ladder, in a maze of 
political and bedroom intrigues. The two 
latest Restoration biographies—one on 
George Villiers, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the other on John Wilmot, second 
Earl of Rochester—are not merely com- 
plementary, they are like reading the same 
crazy story twice. 

Cuckolds Grow Troublesome. “Bucks,” 
as Author Wilson insists on calling Buck- 
ingham, was the more striking figure of 
the two. Born to the purple, he was so 
handsome, witty and _ intelligent that 
Louis XIV was maliciously pleased to 
describe him as ‘“‘almost the only English 





3ritish Museum 
Tue DvuKke or BUCKINGHAM 


He fixed the King and Nell. 


gentleman he had seen.” Buckingham 
could “fix’’ anything, from a_ political 
treaty to a royal date: it was he, for ex- 
ample, who introduced King Charles to 
Nell Gwynn and arranged for the King to 
discover the Duchess of Cleveland in bed 
with Jack Churchill. He dabbled in chem- 
istry, playwriting, poetry and music, and’ 
his swordsmanship was such that peaceful 
men turned pale and ladies swooned when 
he strode into their presence. Along with 
his fellow rakes, Buckingham was in and 
out of the royal favor like a gaudy shuttle 
—though Charles was too indulgent to 
fuss when Buckingham ran his sword 
through the Earl of Shrewsbury, husband 
of Buckingham’s mistress. “I am sorry to 
find that cuckolds in France grow so 
troublesome.” Charles wrote to his sister, 
the Duchess of Orleans, shortly after. 
“They have been inconvenient in all coun- 
tries this last year.” 

In his full glory as Privy Councillor, 
Master of the Horse, Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber, a Minister of State, Buck- 
ingham was so haughty that not Charles 
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WESTINGHOUSE FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
Start Bright—Stay Bright 


Even After 7500 Hours...do 


You are looking through an 800 power microscope at 
cross sections of phosphor coating, cut from two fluo- 
rescenf lamps. This coating controls the light output of 
your lamps. To obtain maximum output, both initially 
and throughout life, the coating must be uniform, Notice 
the smooth, even coating in the Westinghouse Lamp on 
the right; how there are no severe peaks and valleys to 
interfere with light output. This smoother coating is one 
reason standard Westinghouse Lamps give 80% of their 
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Tune in each week on TV... 


+ Westinghouse Studio One 
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yours ? 





high initial light output after 7500 hours of daily use. 
You can’t check all the lamps you buy under a micro- 
scope, but with Westinghouse you can be sure of maxi- 
mum light output throughout an average life of over 
7500 hours. 


For details, contact your Westinghouse Lamp Sup- 
plier, or write to Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloom- 


field, New Jersey. 





you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 




















New relief for Hay Fever sufferers 


Here’s good news for millions of hay fever and asthma suf- 
ferers. Raytheon Micronaire* Electrostatic Air Cleaner re- 
moves 99.2% of all dust, pollen and other allergy-causing 
impurities from the air, even particles as fine as smoke! 


Tests show most people with hay fever and asthma get quick 
symptomatic relief, rest better, sleep better. The Micronaire 
home or office unit cleans room air six times every hour. 


Write for literature and ask your doctor about Raytheon 
Micronaire — the latest in a long line of Raytheon products 


that stand for . 


..‘*Excellence in Electronics.’”’ 
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BIG SCREEN RAYTHEON TV SETS feature 
single-knob tuning in many cabinet styles. 
A full year's warranty covers picture tube 
and all parts. See a Raytheon TV dealer. 
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HEALING BYRADAR-Raytheon Microtherm® 
diathermy, used by leading hospitals and 
physicians, employs radar magnetron 
tube. Avoids radio and TV interference. 


| himself escaped the great duke’s disdain. 
When he was really exasperated by the 
royal indolence. Buckingham could ex- 
press himself excellently in light verse: 


But not one lesson of the ruling art 

Could this dull blockhead ever get by 
heart. 

Look over all the universal frame, 


| There’s not one thing the will of man 


can name 

In which this ugly, perjured rogue 
delights, 

But ducks and loitering, buttered buns 
and whites !* 








It was contempt of Charles, which ri- 
vals could easily carry to the King. that 
brought Buckingham down. His estates 
squandered, he died (1687), stripped of 
his honors, in a farmhouse bedroom. 

Pots & Pans. John Wilmot, second Earl 
of Rochester, was a friend of Bucking- 
ham, but very different. Of what he called 
“the three businesses of this age—women, 
politics and drinking.” Rochester was in- 
terested only in the first and the last, 
which he pursued to the point of frenzy. 

Unlike Buckingham, Rochester seems 
close to the present age of psychoanalysis 
and ‘the double man.” He described him- 
self as “the wildest and most fantastical 
odd man alive.” and spent his brief life 
alternately indulging and despising the 
follies of his day. When he was sick of 
making the King laugh, he would flee 
from Whitehall in disguise—as a trader 
on the Stock Exchange, or a traveling 
tinker crying, “Pots and pans to mend!” 
—‘whereupon he proceeded to knock 
their bottoms out, furiously and with evi- 
dent enjoyment, or hammered them into 
grotesque shapes.” 

“He told me,” said Bishop Burnet, his 
confessor, “{that] for five years together 
he was continually drunk; not all the 
while under the visible effects . . . but his 
blood . . . so enflamed that he was not in 
all that time master of himself.” 
Rochester's contempt for the world in- 
cluded himself, and he spoke with a sort 
of brutal regret of the strong, handsome 
body that he had ruined with gonorrhea 
and alcohol before he was out of his 20s. 

Rochester was only 33 when he died 
after a deathbed repentance. “I have car- 
ried myself to Him like an ungracious dog!” 


The Earl on the Ledge 


THe Dove with THE BouGH oF Otive 
(279 pp.}—Dunston Thompson—Simon 
& Schuster ($3.75). 


In the old days, the heroes and hero- 
ines of religious novels were “good” 
people who practiced what the parson 
preached. Nowadays, as in the novels of 
Graham Greene and Francois Mauriac, 
the religious hero is more likely to be a 
fallen fellow who depends for salvation 
solely on the mercy of God. In his first 
novel, U.S. Poet Dunstan Thompson has 
tried to avoid both extremes. 

Katherine, Marchioness of Diss, once 
Katie O'Higgins of Washington, D.C., is 





* J.e., mistresses and money, 
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Up in the air 
about 
Sound Conditioning? 


a 


a 





these facts about Acousti-Celotex: 


Today, the need for sound conditioning is well recognized. Your prob- 
lem is to be sure that you're getting the best protecting your invest- 
ment—getting all you pay for, in long, long years of satisfaction! 
You take no risk when you do business with the leader. And these 
are the questions to ask—to be sate and sure 


29 years of service, Acousti-Celotex 





Installation Experience ? Throu 





Sound Conditioning Distributors—experts all—have made more in- 


stallations than any other organization. That's Experience leadership! 





Modern Products ? Acousti-Celotex acoustical products are the world’s 





most widely accepted. They include the largest variety of beautiful 


and modern materials on the market. That's Product leadership! 


THREE STRIKING DESIGNS 


Top, Celotone” Mineral Fiber Tile. Incombustible, with 


Your Problem? There is probably no acoustical problem of any type 


or size that Acousti-Celotex experts have not tackled and solved. 
deep, irrequiarly shaped and spaced fissures. Left, a I 





washable, paintable Perforated Tile, in your choice of That's Achievement leaders) ip! 

incombustible mineral fiber, flame resistant or regular To be safe, to be sure you invest safely- depend on Acousti-Celotex 
cane fiber, or steel pan with rock wool pad. Right, leadership in the entire field of sound condition and on the world’s 
beautiful, new Random Pattern Tile, washable, paint- most widely used and best known acoustical products. 


able, with random perforations. Your choice of the same 


Write Dept. TM-54 on your business letterhead t day for a Sound 
you a free analysis of your 


moterials as Perforated Tile. 





Conditioning Survey Chart that will br 


own particular noise problem, 


QUICKLY INSTALLED. 


No special maintenance 
required. Washable and 
paintable, 1 j- 


REGIST U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED SOUND CONDITIONING MATERIALS 








CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


in Conode, C on Sound Equir 5, Ud., Wie 
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how 
MORTON 
SALT CO. 


to 

save plant 
storage 
space? 


industrial trucks 








MOVES 


cartons 


MORTON SALT COMPANY saved the 

cost of building new warehouse 
facilities . .. and eliminated a strangling 
“choke-point” —by modernization! 
High-lift Baker trucks combined with a 
new conveyer system now permit full 
use of vertical storage space. By 
utilizing special trucks and attachments 
for cartons, bags—even block salt— 
materials handling has been precisely 
geared to rate-of-production, With 
pallets tiered four-high, deliveries are 
speedier ... production areas are clear 
... inventory is simplified. And this 
corrosive product in no way affects 
Baker performance. Materials handling 
can well be a short cut to lowered 
overhead in your plant . . . write today 


for full particulars! 


Leaders in “hands-off” handling 


THE BAKER-— 
RAULANG CO. 


1267 WEST 8OTH ST. 
CLEVELAND 2. OHIO 





Baker-Lull Corporation, Subsidiary, Minneapolis 
Material Handling and Construction Equipment 











planning a dinner at her palatial London 
home. Her list of guests does not include 
her estranged husband—a _ dry-as-dust 
marquess whom she married chiefly for 
his title. Nor does it include the only man 
she really loves—her son, the Earl of 
Hazelhurst, who despises his father, oedi- 
puses his mother, and spends most of his 
life staying drunk. But Katie’s list does 
include: 

@ Monsignor Royford, an American-born 
prelate who has made his niche among 
Belgravia’s “ancient dames and debutante 
Pekinese.” 

@ U.S. Ambassador-Extraordinary Jim 
Calan, an oil tycoon who has come to 
London to drive a hard bargain with 
British diplomats. Shrewd, tough, likable, 
religious, Jim would have married Katie 
O'Higgins had she not reflised to become 
a mere Mrs. 

@ Poet Francis Jerringham, a Roman 
Catholic convert, who is acidly etched by 
his literary agent as a “Vatican valet” and 
“Roman meistersinger.” 

@ Atheist Lancelot Lawrence—described 
by a hero-worshiper as “the greatest poet 
in the world.” Everyone knows that Lan- 
celot’s greatest poetry and deepest misery 
have been caused by his unrequited pas- 
sion for Katie Diss. 

@ Freddy Deline, a onetime acrobat and 
now an aging matinée idol who hopes to 
squeeze some Diss money out of Katie to 
back his new show. 

As each prospective guest goes about 
London on his private business, he meets 
or crosses the tracks of his fellow guests, 
so that by the time they all get together 
at Katie's table, each man’s private world 
has been described both by himself and 
through the eyes of others. Suddenly, there 
bursts into this assembly of unheroic mor- 
tals a strange instrument of Christian bet- 
terment—the Earl of Hazelhurst, drunk 
as a lord, and enraged with his mother to 
the point of suicide for having robbed him 
of the moral support of a saintly young 
friend. Yelling and storming, the earl hurls 


| himself through the window and hangs 


teetering, “cradled between the metal 
stanchions of an awning.” 

Instantly, a marvelous change sweeps 
over the diners. In a trice, Oilman Calan 
has rigged a rope around a chimney, and 
Lounge Lizard Freddy Deline, the one- 
time acrobat, is dexterously swinging 
himself down to the precarious peer. 
Fashionable Monsignor Royford crawls 
steadfastly along a narrow ledge, twelve 
stories above the ground, to give absolu- 
tion. Katie Diss prays to God for the 
first time in many years. 

Author Thompson has the courage of 
his convictions. But before they reach the 
final, melodramatic pages, his readers may 
long for Graham Greener pastures: they 
must listen to page upon page of second- 
rate smart talk on the one hand and 
chummy religious matter on the other. 
The Dove with the Bough of Olive is a 
brave and interesting try, but it seems to 
prove that any author who attempts to 
mix the frivolities of Belgravia with the 
profundities of Heaven is in mortal dan- 
ger of going straight to Hollywood. 
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is so-0-0 simple with a CHRYSLER AIRTEMP* 





BUT. Room Air Conditioners are NOT 
ALIKE! Only one—only Chrysler Airtemp gives 
you all of these plus values . . . 


More Cool Air! In the world’s most modern air conditioning 
research laboratory, leading makes were comparatively 
tested. The power-full Chrysler Airtemp scored highest in 
all-around performance—delivered the greatest volume of 
cool air per unit of rated horsepower. Here's proof of more 
effective, more economical cooling for your home with a 
Chrysler Airtemp Room Air Conditioner! 


the Yellow Pages! 
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NEW model for casement windows 


If you live in house or apartment with 
casement type windows, you can now 
enjoy all of the comfort and health 


stallation inside such windows with- 
out interfering with operation of win- 
dow. At your dealer's now—he's in 


room air conditioner 


“Product of Chrysler Corporation 


Super-Quiet . . . Lets You Sleep! All moving parts 


engineered and mounted to reduce vibration and noise to 
the absolute minimum. 


Temperature Sentry! Set it, then forget it... the coolness 
you dial is automatically maintained; unit shuts off when 
room temperature drops below thermostat setting. 


Fingertip Air Selectors! Direct conditioned air exactly to 
your wishes—even to the hot corners. The only air grille 
providing unlimited adjustments vertically and horizontally. 


Exhausts Smoke and Cooking Odors! A feature you will 
use all year ‘round. 


Heat for Chilly Days! Reverse-cycle operation of custom 
models provides heat for chilly days of spring and fall. 
5-Year Warranty! Chrysler Corporation Airtemp Division 
warrants each compressor unit for 5 years. This, plus a 
nation-wide service organization, is your assurance of com- 
plete satisfaction year after year. 


CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 
é CHRYS 


Air Conditioning for Homes, Business, Industry 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio 


ee 


Airtemp pj 
P.O. Box Towle Chryster Cor, 


37, Dayton 1, Ohi Poration 
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benefits of room air conditioning. i itioning 
There’s a new Chrysler Airtemp 
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Wait 

till you see 

how bright and 
clean every copy 
looks: when 
you uSe... y, 
\ 
HAMMERMILL’S | 


NEW BLUE-WHITE | 
DUPLICATING PAPERS 


for mimeographing and spirit duplicating 





Nothing looks whiter to the eye than duplicating machines, copy after copy. 
blue-white. That’s why these new, Your printer can demonstrate how 
improved papers from Hammermill are colorful printed headings stand out on 
just about the brightest duplicating these new papers. And he’ll help you 
papers you've ever seen! They’ll give choose the right Hammermill duplicat- 
you sharper, more arresting reproduc- ing paper for your specificneeds. See him 
tion jobs every time. And their many when it’s time to restock. For samples, 
other outstanding qualities assure write to Hammermill Paper Company, 


better performance over all your office 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND 
AND HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 


With its new blue-white look, famous HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND produces 
truly outstanding reproduction jobs. Its exclusive air-cushion surface enables 
it to absorb mimeograph inks more rapidly, without smudgy sct-off—to 
produce 5,000 or more clean, legible copies from a single stencil. New blue- 
white HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR Will turn out brilliant copies—that retain 
their brightness—on e/ther spirit or gelatin-type machines. Both papers 
come in a wide range of handsome colors as well as the new blue-white. 


WHIPPET MIMEOGRAPH 
AND WHIPPET DUPLICATOR 










WHIPPET MIMEOGRAPH has now been 
given a sparkling new blue-white look. 
WHIPPET DUPLICATOR is a brand-new 
Hammermill paper—also made in a 
blue-white that commands attention. 
Both are an excellent value where looks 
of a job must be kept up and paper 
costs kept down. And both have uniform 
quality that is unusual at such low cost. 


YAMMERMIEg 


Duplicating 
Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER TO SHOW YOU 
HOW PRINTED HEADINGS FURTHER 
IMPROVE DUPLICATING 
PAPER'S APPEARANCE 
AND UTILITY. 

















No matter what type 
of material you repro- 
duce on your machines, 
it can be more effective 
with printed headings. 
Ask your printer to show you how reports, 
price lists, sales letters, charts, bulletins 
all become more arresting, and easier to 
prepare, with the proper masthead. 
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Honor Bright. In Perrysburg, Ohio, 
charged with waving a sign reading “Speed 
Trap Ahead,” then shepherding twelve 
cars safely past a police radar checkpoint, 
Scoutmaster John E. Schellpfeffer was 
fined $50 despite his plea: “I just wanted 
to do a good turn,” 





Family Affair. In Salem, Mass., when 
two masked bandits went into the Surrette 
Storage Battery Co., Bookkeeper Jose- 
phine Russell recognized her brother-in- 
law in spite of his mask, later notified po- 
lice, who nabbed both men. 


Put & Take. In Los Angeles, Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Morris complained in court that when- 
ever her estranged husband Albert came 
to pay her $24 monthly support, he in- 
sisted that she play gin rummy with him, 
give him a chance to win back his money. 


Overtime. In New Haven, Conn., seek- 
ing a divorce, Factory Worker Carmen 
Nuzzo explained that he did not mind 
working nights to support his wife Eleanor 
and her five unemployed brothers, but 
they made so much noise during the day 
that he could get no sleep. 


Mass Reaction. In Fort William, Ont., 
fined $50 for attempted theft, Allan 
Hayes, 69, angrily explained why he had 
assaulted a pay telephone with a hack 
saw, cold chisel and hammer: “I wanted 
my nickel back. I did what anyone would 
G6 3 we 


The Lovelorn. In Chicago, police 
nabbed Carl Mannelli and John Thomas 


| on the roof of the Wisconsin Packing Co. 


with an assortment of wrenches and a 
hack saw, took them off to jail despite 
Mannelli’s plea: “Honest, we were just 
looking for girls. . .” 


Property Improvement. In Milwaukee, 


| arrested for taking an ax to the electric 


power pole in front of his house, Albert 
Freiberg, 41, explained: “The pole mars 
the beauty of my property ... I told 
them right from the start that if it didn’t 
look nice, I'd chop it down.” 


Sauce for the Gander. In E! Paso, 
burglars who broke into Michael’s Café 
took time out from their work to remove 
a 7-lb. goose from the refrigerator, cook 
and eat it. 


Any Questions? In Vallejo, Calif., the 
Times Herald carried a personal announce- 
ment: “My wife has, without cause, left 
my habitation and is floating on the ocean 
of tyrannical extravagance, prone to prod- 
igality . . . kindling her pipe with the coal 
of curiosity . . . [To] abolish such insid- 
ious, clandestine, noxious, pernicious, dia- 
bolical, and notorious deportment, I there- 
fore caution all persons from harboring or 
trusting her on my account, as I will pay 
no debts of her contracting . . . unless 
compelled by law ... E. H. Mailliw.” 
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rton or Westminster chimes. From famous Old Charter Collection. 


Tick-tock.., ick-tock...the whiskey that didn’t watch the clock...seven long years! 


Only a superior whiskey improves with age. Old Charter goes into the 
cask the finest whiskey obtainable. Long, quiet years later it emerges with 


all the subtle flavor a bountiful nature can bestow upon a whiskey. 


Long the standard of excellence for bourbon drinkers, Old Charter’s 
superb quality and rare smooth flavor have actually converted 





many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 
whiskey drinkers. Try it yourself and you'll see why. 


OLD CHARTER 


@e Kentucky's Finest Straight BOURBON 





AN FIRE CLOCK Circa 


I time by amount of oil Straight Bourbon Whiskey +7 Years Old 
{ sjlumn. But however time 5 ae - 

. you will always enjoy 86 Proof + Old Charter Distillery Co 

Old ‘ apreme quality, Louisville, Kentuc hy 
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Parliaments 


» Parliament’s exclusive filter mouthpiece 
and superb blend of fine tobaccos 


give you filtered smoking at its best 





Jewels from Harry Winston, Inc 


» prooucr or Benson & Hedges riern avenue. new vor 





